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CHAPTER I. 

LIFE IN THE 8WA1IP3. 

Our readers will perhaps feel an interest to turn back 
with us, and follow the singular wanderings of the mys- 
■ terious personage, whose wild denunciations had bo dis- 
turbed the minds of the worshippers at the camp-meeting. 

There is a twilight ground between the boundaries of the 
sane and insane, which the old Greeks and Romans regarded 
with a peculiar veneration. They held a person whose Ac- 
uities were thus darkened as walking under the awful 
shadow of a supernatural presence ; and, as the mysterious 
secrets of the stars only become visible in the night, ao in 
these eclipses of the more material feculties they held there 
was often an awakening of supernatural perceptions. 

The hot and positive light of our modem materialism, 
which exhales from the growth of our existence every dew- 
drop, which searches out and dries every rivulet of ro- 
mance, which sends an unsparing beam into every cool 
grotto of poetic possibility, witheriiig the moss, and turning 
the dropping cave to a dusty den — this spirit, so remorse- 
lesa, allows us no such indefinite land. There are but two 
words in the whole department of modern anthropology — 
the sane and the insane ; the latter dismissed from human 
reckoning almost with contempt. We should find-4t diflS- 
cult to give a suitable name to the strange and abnormal 
condition in which this singular being, of whom we are 
speaking, passed the most of his time. 

It was a state of exaltation and trance, which yet ap- 
peared not at all to impede the exercise of his outward and 
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6 LIFE IN THE SWAlfFS. 

pfaTaical fitculties, bat rather to give them a preternatnral 
keeDDesa rdcI intensitj, such ae BOmetimeB attends the more 
completely-developed phenomena of > somnambulism. 

In regard to his physical system there was also much 
that was peculiar. Our readers may imagine a human body 
of the largest and keenest vitality, to grow up so com- 
pletely under the nursing influences of nature, that it may 
seem to be as perfectly en rapport with them as a tree ; 80 
that the rain, the wind, and the thunder, all thoee forces 
from which human beings generally seek shelter, seem to 
hold with it a kind of fellowship, and to be familiar com- 
panions of existence. 

Such was the case with Dred. So completely had he 
come into sympathy and communion with nature, and with 
those forma of it which more particularly surronnded him 
in the swamps, that he moved abont among them with as 
much ease aa a lady treads her Turkey carpet. What would 
seem to us in recital to be incredible hardship, was to bim 
but an ordinary condition of existence. To walk knee-deep 
in the spongy soil of the swamp, to force his way through 
thickets, to lie all night sinking in the porous soil, or to 
crouch, like the alligator, among reeds and rushes, were to 
him situadona of as much comfort as weQ-curtained beds 
and pillows are to us. 

It is not to be denied, that there is in this savage perfec- 
tion of the natural organs a keen and almost fierce delight, 
which must excel the softest seductions of luxury. Any- 
body who has ever watched the eager zest with which the 
bunting-dog plunges through the woods, darts through the 
thicket, or dives into water, in an ecstasy of enjoyment, sees 
something of what such vilal force must be. 

■ Dred was under the fcsjiiring belief that he was the sub- 
ject of visions and supernatural communications. The 
African race are said by meemerists to possess, in the full- 
est degree, that peculiar temperament which fits them for 
the evolution of mesmeric phenomena ; and hence the ex< 
istence among them, to this day, of men and women who are 
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■apposed to have peculiar ma^cal powers. Tbe grand- 
&ther of Dred, on his mother'a side, bad been one of these 
reputed African eorcerera ; and he bad early diecovered in 
the boy this peculiar species of temperament. He had 
taught him the secret of snake-charming, and had possessed 
his mind from childhood with expectatious of prophetic and 
supernatural impulses. That mysterious and singular gift, 
whatever it may be, which Highland seers denominate sec- 
ond sight, is a very conunon tradition among the negroes ; 
and there ore not wanting thousands of reputed instances 
among them to confirm belief in it. What this faculty may 
be, we shall not pretend to say. Whetiier there be in the 
aoul a yet undeveloped attribute, which is to be to the 
future what memory is to the past, or whether in some in- 
dividuals an extremely high and perfect condition of the 
Bensnous organization endows them with something of that 
certainty of instinctive discrimination which belongs to ani- 
mals, are things which we shall not venture to decide upon. 

It was, however, an absolute fact with regard to Dred, 
that ho bad often escaped danger by means of a peculiarity 
of this bind. He had been warned from particular places 
where the banters bad lain in wait for him ; had foreseen in 
times of want where game mi^t be ensnared, and received 
intimations where persons were to be found in whom he 
might sftfely con&de ; and his predictions with regard to 
persons and things had often chanced to be so strikingly 
true, as to invest his sayings with^a singular awe and 
importance among his associates. 

It was a remarkable fact, but one not 'peculiar to this case 
alone, that the mysterious exaltation o^ mind in this indi- 
vidual seemed to run parallel with tbe current of shrewd, 
practical sense ; and, like a man who converses alternately 
in two languages, he would speak now the language of ex- 
altation, and now that of common life, interchangeably. 
This peculiarity imparted a singular and grotesque effect to 
his whole personality. 

On tbe night of the campnneeting, he was, as we have 
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8 LIFE IN Tm SWAMPS. 

already seen, in a state of the highest ecstasy. The wanton 
murder of his associate seemed to flood his soul with an 
awful tide of emotion, as a thunder-cloud is filled and 
shaken bj slow-gathering electricity. And, although the 
distance from his retreat to the campground was nearly 
fifteen miles, most of it through what seemed to be impas- 
sable swamps, yet he performed it with as little conscious- 
ness of fatigue as if he had been a spirit. Even had he 
been perceived at that time, it is probable that he could 
□o more have been taken, or bound, than the demoniac of 
Qadara. 

After he parted fi-om Harry, he pursued his way to the 
interior of the swamp, as was his usual habit, repeating to 
himself, in a chanting voice, such words of prophetic writ 
as were familiar to him. 

The day had been sultry, and it was now an hour or two 
past midnight, when a thunder-storm, which had long "been 
gathering and muttering in the distant sky, began to 
develop its forces. 

A low, shivering sigh crept through the woods, and 
swayed in weird whistlings the tops of the pines ; and sharp 
arrows of lightning came glittering down among the dark- 
ness of the branches, as if sent from the bow of some warlike 
angel. An army of heavy clouds swept in a moment across 
the moon ; then came a broad, dazzling, blinding sheet of 
fiame, concentrating itself on the top of a tall pine near 
where Dred was standing, and in a moment shivered all its 
branches to the ground, as a child strips the leaves from a 
twig. Dred clapped his hands with a fierce delight ; and, 
while the rain and wind were howling and hissing around 
him, he shouted aloud : 

" Wake, 0, arm of the Lord I Awake, put on thy 
strength! The voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars — yea, 
the cedars of Lebanon I The voice of the Lord divideth 
the flames of fire 1 The voice of the Lord shaketh the wil- 
derness of Kadesh I Hail-stones and coals of fire I " 

The storm, which howled around him, bent the forest like 
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s reed, asd lai^e trees, uprooted from the spong; and trem- 
ulous soil, fell crashing with a tremendous noise ; but, as if 
he had been a dark spirit of the tempest, he shouted and 



The perception of such awful power eeemed to animate 
him, and yet to excite in his soul an impatience that He 
ivhose power was so infinite did not awake to judgment. 

"Kend the heavens," he cried, "and come down I 
Avenge the innocent blood I Cast forth thine arrows, 
and slay them I Shoot out thy lightnings, and destroy 
tbem I " 

Hia soul seemed to kindle with almost a fierce impa- 
tience, at the toleration of that Almighty Being, who, hav- 
ing the power to blast and to bum, so silently endures. 
Could Dred have possessed himself of those lightnings, 
what would have stood before him ? But his cry, like the 
cry of thousands, only went up to stand in waiting till an 
awful coming day I 

Gradually the storm passed by ; the big drops dashed less 
and less frequently ; a softer breeze passed through the 
forest, with a patter like the clapping of a thousand little 
wings ; and the moon occasionally looked over the silvery 
battlements of the great clonda. 

As Dred was starting to go forward, one of these clear 
revealings showed him the cowering form of a man, crouched. 
at the root of a tree, a iew paces in front of him. He was 
evidently a fugitive, and, in fact, was the one of whose es- 
cape to the swamps the Georgia trader had complained on 
the day of the meeting. 

" Who is here, at this time of nightF" said Dred, com- 
ing np to him. 

"I have lost my way," swd the other.. "I don't know 
where I am 1 " 

"A runaway?" inquired Dred. 

" Don't betray me I " said the other, apprehensively. 

" Betray you I Would I do that f " said Dred. " How 
did yon get into the swamp ? " 
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' I got away from a BOul-driver'B camp, that was taking 
118 on through the states." 

"0, 01 " Baid Dred. " Gamp-meeting and driver's 
camp right alongside of each other I Shepherds that sell 
the flock, and pick the bones I Well, come, old man ; I '11 
take you home with me." 

" I 'm pretty much beat out," said the man. " It 's been 
up over my knees every step ; and I did n't know but 
they 'd set the dogs after me. If they do, I 'U let 'em kill 
me, and done with it, for I 'm 'bout ready to have it over 
with. I got free once, and got clear up to New York, 
and got me a little bit of a house, and a wife and two chil- 
dren, with a little money beforehand ; and then they nabbed 
me, and sent me back again, and mas'r sold me to the dri* 
vers, — and 1 believe I 's 'bout as good 'b die. There 'b no 
use in trying to live — everything going agin a body bo I " 

" Die I No, indeed, you won't," said Dred ; " not if I Ve 
got hold of you I Take heart, man, take heart I Before 
morning I '11 put you where the dogs can't find you, nor 
anything else. Come, up with you ! " 

The man rose up, and made an effort to follow; but, 
wearied, and unuaed aB he was to the choked and perplexed 
way, he stumbled and fell almost every minute. 

'' How now, brother ? " said Dred. " This won't do ! I 
must put you over nKjf shoulder as I have many a buck before 
now I " And, suiting the action to the word, he put the 
man on his back, and, bidding him hold fast to him, went 
on, picking his way as if he scarcely perceived hiB weight. 

It was now between two and three o'clock, and the clouds, 
gradually dispersing, allowed the full light of the moon to 
slide down here and there through the wet and shivering 
foliage. No sound was heard, save the bumming of insects 
and the crackling plunges by which Dred made his way for^ 
ward. 

" You must be pretty strong I " said bia companion. 
" Have you been in the swamps long ? " 

"Yes," said the other, "I have been a wild man — every 
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man's hand against me — a companion of the dragons and 
the owls, this many a year. I have made my bed with the 
leviathan, amon^ the reeda and the rushes. I have fonnd 
the alligators and the snakes better neighbors than Cb'ris- 
tiaus. They let those alone that let them alone ; but ChrJEh 
tians will hunt for the precious life." 

After about an hour of steady travelling, Dred arrived 
at the outskirts of the island which we have described. 
For about twenty paces before he reached it, he waded 
waistnleep in water. Creeping out, at last, and telling the 
other one to follow him, he began carefully coursing along 
on his hands and knees, giving, at the same time, a long, 
shrill, peculiar whistle. It was responded to by a similar 
sound, which seemed to proceed through the bushes. After 
a while, a crackling noise was heard, as of some animal, 
which gradually seemed to come nearer and nearer to them, 
till finally a large water-dog emerged from the underbrush, 
and began testifying his joy at the arrival of the new comer, 
by most extravagant gambols. 

" So, bo I Buck ! quiet, my boy I " said Dred. " Show 
US the way in I " 

The- dog, as. if nnderstanding the words, immediately 
turned into the thicket, and Dred and hia companion fol- 
.owed bim, on their hands and knees. The path wound up 
and down the brushwood, through many sharp turnings, till 
at last it ceased altogether, at the roots of a tree ; and, 
while the dog disappeared among the brushwood, Dred 
climbed the tree, and directed his companion to follow him, 
and, proceeding out on to one of the longest limbs, he sprang 
Anbly on to the ground in the cleared space which we have 
before described. 

Hid wife was standing waiting for him, and threw herself 
npon him with a cry of joy. 

" 0, you 've come back 1 I thought, sure enough, dey 'd 
got yon dis timel" 

"Not yet I I must continne till the opening of the seals 
— till the vision cometh I HaTe ye buried him ? " 
n. 2 
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" No ; there 's r grave dag down ponder, and he 'a been 
carried there." 

" Come, then I " Bud Dred. 

At a distant part of the clearing was a blasted cedar-tree, 
all whose natural foliage bad periahed. Bat it was veiled 
from head to foot in long wreaths of the tiUandsia, the par> 
asitic moss of these regions, and, in the dim light of the 
approaching dawn, might have formed no unapt re eemblanca 
to a gigantic spectre dressed in mooming weeds. 

Beneath this tree Dred had interred, from time to time, 
the bodies of fugitives which he found dead in the swamps, 
attaching to this disposition of them some peculiar supers 
stitious idea. 

The widow of the dead, the wife of Dred, and the new 
comer, were now gathered around the shallow grave ; for the 
soil was such as scarcely gave room to make a place deep 
enough for a grave without its becoming filled witii water. 

The dawn was just commencing a dim foreshadowing in 
the sky. The moon and stars were still shining. 

Dred stood and looked up, and spoke, in a solemn voice. 

" Seek him that maketh Arcturus and Orion — thattum- 
eih the shadow of death into morning I Behold those tights 
in the sky — the lights in his hands pierced for the sins of 
the world, and spread forth as on a cross I But the day 
shall come that he shall lay down the yoke, and be will bear 
the sin of the world no longer. Then shall come the great 
judgment. He will lay righteousness to ihe line and jndg^ 
' ment to the plummet, and the hail shall sweep away the 
refuges of lies." 

He stooped, and, lifting the body, laid him in the gra^, 
and at this moment the wife broke into a loud lament. 

" Hush, woman I " said Dred, raising his hand. " Weep 
ye not for the dead, neither bewail him ; but weep ye sore 
for the living 1 He must rest till the rest of his brethren 
be killed ; for the vision is sealed up for an appointed time. 
If it tarry, wait for it. It shall surely come, and shall not 
tarry I " 
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CHAPTER II. 

HOBE SUUMER TALE. 

A OLOBiovs morning, washed by the tears of last night's 
shower, rose like a bride upon Canema. The rain-drops 
sparkled and winked from leaf to leaf, or fell in ahowery 
diamonds in the breeze. The breath of numberless roses, 
now in full bloom, rose in clouds to the windows. 

The breakfast-table, with its clean damaek, glittering sil- 
ver, and fragrant coffee, received the last evening's par- 
ticipants of the camp-meeting in fresh morning spirits, 
ready to diacnsa, as an every-day affair, what, the evening 
before, they had felt too deeply, perhaps, to discuss. 

On the way home, they had spoken of the scenes of the 
day, and wondered and speculated on the singular incident 
which closed it. But, of all the dark circle of woe and 
crime, — of all that valley of vision which was present to 
the mind of him who spoke, — they were as practically 
ignorant as the dwellers of the curtained boudoirs of New 
York are of the feariul mysteries of the Five Points. 

The aristocratic nature of society at the Soutli so com- 
pletely segregates people of a certain position in life from 
any acquaintance with the movements of human nature in 
circles below them, that the most fearful things may bo 
transacting in their vicinity unknown or unnoticed. The 
horrors and sorrows of the slave<:offle were a sealed book 
to Nina and Anne Clayton. They had scarcely dreamed of 
l^em ; and Uncle John, if he knew their existence, took 
very good care to keep out of their way, as he would turn 
from any other painful and disagreeable scene. 
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All of them had heard Bomethin^ of ne^o-huntera, and 
regarded them aa low, vulgar people, but troubled their 
heads little further on the subject ; eo that they would have 
been quite at a lose for the discovery of any national sius 
that could have appropriately drawn down the denuDciatioos 
of Heaven. _ 

The eerious thoughts and aspirations which might have 
risen in any of the company, the evening before, assumed, 
with everything else, quite another light nnder the rays of 
morning, 

AH of US muBt have had experience, in our own histories, 
of the great difference between the night and the morning 
view of the same subject. 

AVhat we have thought and said in the august presence 
of witnessing stars, or beneath the holy shadows of 
moonlight, seems with the hot, dry light of next day's sun 
to take wings, and rise to heaven with the night'3 clear 
drops. If all the prayers and good resolutions which are 
laid down on sleeping pillows could be found there on 
awaking, the world would be better than it is. 

Of tills TJncle John Gordon had experience, as he sat 
himself down at the break&st- table. The night before, he 
realized, in some dim wise, that he, Mr. John Gordon, was 
not merely a &t, elderly gentleman, in blue coat and white 
vest, whose great object in existence was to eat well, drink 
well, sleep well, wear clean linen, and keep out of the way 
of trouble. He had within him a tnmult of yearnings and 
aspirings, — uprisings of that great, life-long sleeper, 
which we call stmZ, and which, when it wakes, is an awfully 
clamorous, craving, exacting, troublesome inmate, and which 
is therefore generally put asleep again in the shortest 
time, by whatever opiates may come to hand. I.ast night, 
urged on .hy this troublesome gnest, stimulated by the 
vague power of such awful words aa judgment and eternity, 
he had gone out and knelt down as a mourner for sin 
and a seeker for ealvation, both words standiDg for very 
real and awful facta ; and, this morning, although it was 
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probably a more sensible and appropriate thing than most 
of the things he was in the habit of doing, he was almost 
ashamed of it. The question arose, at table, whether 
another excursion should be made to the catnp-ground- 

" For my part," said Aunt Maria, " I hope you '11 not Jo 
again, Mr. Gordon. I think you had better keep out of tho 
way of such things. I really was vexed to sec you in that 
rabble of such very common people ! " 

"You'll observe," said Uncle John, "that, when Mrs. 
G. goes to heaven, she 'II notify tho Lord, forthwith, that 
she has only been accustomed to the most select circles, 
and requests to be admitted at the front door." 

" It is n't because I object to being with common people," 
said Anne Clayton, "that I dislike this custom of going to 
the altar ; hut it seems to me an invasion of that privacy 
and reserve which belong to our most sacred feelings. Be- 
sides, there are in a crowd coarse, rude, disagreeable 
people, with whom it is n't pleasant to come in contact." 

" For my part," said Mrs. John Gordon, " I don't believe 
in it at all 1 It 's a mere temporary excitement. People 
go and get wonderfully wrought up, come away, and are 
just what they were before." 

" Wei!," said Clayton, " is n't it better to bo wrought up 
once la a while, than never to have any religious feelings ? 
Is n't it better to have a vivid impression of tho vastness 
and worth of the soul, — of the power of an endless life, — 
for a few hours once a year, than never to feel it at all ? 
The multitudes of those' people, there, never hear or think a 
word of these things at any other time in their lives. For 
my part," he added, " I don't see why it 's a thing to be 
ashamed of, if Mr. Gordon or I should have knelt at the 
altar last night, even if we do not feel like it this momiug. 
We are too often ashamed of our better moments ; — I 
believe Protestant Christians are the only people on earth 
who are ashamed of the outward recognition of their reli- 
gion. The Mahometan will prostrate himself in tho street, 
or wherever he happens to be when his hour for prayer 

n. 2* 
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comes. The Boman Catholic sailor, or soldier, kneels down 
at the sound of the vesper bell. But we rather take pride 
in having^ it understood that we take oar religion moderately 
and coolly, and that we are not going to put ourselves 
much out about it." 

"Well, but, brother," said Anne, "I will maintain, 
Btill, that there is a reserve abont these things which belongs 
to the best Christians. And did not our Saviour tell us 
that our prayers and alms should be in secret ? " 

" I do not deny at all what you say, Anne," said Clay- 
ton ; " but I think what I said is true, notwithstanding ; 
and, both being true, of course, in some way they must be 
consistent with each other." 

" I think," said Nina, " the sound of the singing at these 
camp-meetings is really quite spirit-stirring and exciting." 

"Yes," said Clayton, "these wild tunes, and the liymns 
with which they are associated, form a kind of forest lit- 
urgy, in which the feelings of thousands of hearts have been 
embodied. Some of the tunes seem to me to have been 
caught from the song of birds, or from the rushing of wind 
among the branches. They possess a peculiar rhythmical 
energy, well suited to express the vehement emotions of 
the masses. Did camp-meetings do no other good than to 
scatter among the people these hymns and tunes, I should 
consider them to be of inestimable value." 

" I must say," said Anne, " I always had a prejudice 
ag^st that class both of hymns and tunes." 

"You misjudge them," said Clayton, "as you refined, 
cultivated women always do, who are brought up in the 
kid-slipper and carpet view of human life. But just imagine 
only the old Greek or Roman peasantry elevated to the 
level of one of these hymns. Take, for example, a verse 
of one I heard them sing last night : 

' The aftrtli shall be diaeolred like anOH, 
The sail ahall ceue to ehioe. 
Bat Qod, who cslled me hero below. 
Shall be foreru mine.' 
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What faith is there I What confidence in immortality 1 
How could a man feel it, and not be ennobled ? Then, 
what a rough, hearty heroism was in that first hymn I It 
was right manly 1 " 

"All, but," said Anne, " half the time they sing them 
without the slightest perception of their meaning, or the 
lenst idea of being influenced by them." • 

"And so do the worshippers in the sleepiest and most 
aristocratic churches," said Clayton. " That 's nothing pe- 
culiar to the camp-ground. But, if it is true, what a certain 
statesman once said, ' Let me mt^c the ballads of the 
people, and I care not who makes their laws,' it is certainly 
a great gain to have such noblo sentiments as many of 
these hymns contain, circulating freely among the people." 

" What upon earth," said Undo John, " do you suppose 
that last fellow was about, up in the clouds, there ? No- 
body seemed to know where he was, or who he was ; and 
I thought his discourse seemed to be rather an unexpected 
addition. He put it into us pretty strong, I thought t De- 
clare, such a bundle of woes and curses I never heard dis- 
tributed I Seemed to have done up all the old prophets 
into one bundle, and tumbled it down upon our headef I 
Some of them were quite superstitious about it, and began 
talking about warnings, and all that." ' 

" Pooh I " said Aunt Maria, " the likelihood is that some 
itinerant poor preacher has fallen upon this trick for produc- 
ing a sensation. There is no end to tlie trickeries and the 
got-up scenes in these camp-meetings, just to produce effect. 
If I had had a pistol, I should like to have fired into the tree, 
and see whether I could n't have changed his tune." 

" It seemed to me," said Clayton, " from the little that I 
did bear, that there was some method in his madness. It 
was one of the most singular and impressive voices I ever 
beard ; and, really, the enunciation of some of those latter 
things was tremendous. But, then, in the universal 
license and general confusion of the scene, the thing was 
not so much to be wondered at. It would be the most 
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nRtaral thing in the world, that some crazy fanatic should 
be heated almost to the point of insanity by the scene, and 
take this way of unburthening himself. Such excitements 
most generally assume the form of denunciation." 

" Well, now," said Nina, " to tell the truth, I should 
like to go out again to-day. It 's a lovely ride, and I like 
to be in tift woods. And, then, I like to walk around among 
the tents, and hoar the people talk, and see all the different 
specimens of human natare that aro there. I never eaw 
such a gathering together in my life." 

"Agreed I" said Uncle John. "I'll go with yon. 
After all, Clayton, here, has got the right of it, when he 
says a fellow oughtn't to be ashamed of hia religion, such 
as it is." 

" Such as it is, to be sure 1 " said Aunt Maria, sarcas- 
tically. 

" Yes, I say again, soch as it is ! " SEud Uncle John, 
bracing himself " I don't pretend it 's much. We 'U all 
of ws bear to be a good deal better, without danger of 
being translated. Now, as to this being converted, hang 
me if I know how to get at it t I suppose that it is some- 
thing like an electric shock, — if a fellow is going to get 
it, be must go up to the machine ! " 

"Well," said Nina, "you do hear some queer thin^ 
there. Don't you remember that jolty, slashing-looking 
fellow, whom tbey called Bill Dakin, that came up thero 
with his two dogs ? In the afternoon, after the regular ser- 
vices, we went to, one of the tents where there was a very 
noisy prayer-meeting going on, and there was Bill Dakin, 
on his knees, with his hands clasped, and the tears rolling 
down his cheeks ; and father Bonnie was praying over him 
with all his might. And what do you think he said ? lie 
sud, ' 0, Lord, here 's Bill Dakin ; he is converted ; now 
take him right to heaven, now he is ready, or he '11 be drunk 
again in two weeks 1 ' " 

"Well," SMd Anne Clayton, to&sing her head, indigo 
nantly, " that 's blasphemy, in my opinion." 
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" 0, perhaps not," said Glaytoa, " any more than the 
clownish talk of any of our servants is inteutional rude* 
ness." 

" Well," said Anne, "don't you think it shows a great 
want of perception f " 

"Certainly, it does," said Clayton. "It shows great 
TaaencsB and coarseness of fibre, and is not at all to bo 
commended. But still we aro not to judge of it by the 
rules of cultivated society. In well-trained minds every 
faculty keeps its due boundaries ; but, in this kind of wild- 
forest growth, mirthfulness will sometimes overgrow rever- 
ence, just as the yellow jessamine will completely smother 
a tree. A great many of the ordinances of the old Mosaic 
dispensation were intended to counteract this very tend- 
ency." 

"Well," said Nina, "did yon notice poor Old Tiff, so 
intent upon getting hia children converted? He didn't 
seem to have the least thought or reference to getting into 
heaven himself. The only thing with him was to get those 
children in. Tiff seems to me just like those mistletoes 
that we see on the trees in the swamps. He don't seem 
to have any root of his own ; ho seems to grow out of 
something else." 

" Those children are very pretty- looking, genteel chil- 
dren," said Anne ; " and how well they were dressed 1 " 

"My dear," said Nina, "Tiff prostrates himself at my 
shrine, every time he meets me, to implore my favorable 
supervision as to that point ; and it really is diveiling to 
hear him talk. The old Caliban has an eye fur color, and a 
sense of what is suitable, equal to any French milliner. I 
assure you, my dear, I always was reputed for having a 
talent for dress ; and Tiff ap/H-e«'o;esmc. Isn't it charming 
of him 1 I declare, when I see the old creature lugging 
about those children, I always think of au ugly old cactus 
with its blossoms. I believe he verily thinks they belong 
to him just as much. Their &tber is entirely dismissed from 
Tiff's calculations. Evidently all he want^ of hira is to 
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keep out of the way, and let Mm woi!k. The whole harden 
of their education lies on his ehouldere." 

"For my part," said Aunt Nesbit, "I'm glad you've 
faith to believe in those children. I haven't; they'll be 
sure to turn ont badly — you see if they don't," 

"And I think," said Aunt Maria, "we have enough to 
do with our own Borvants, without taking all these miser- 
able whites on our hands, too." 

" I 'm not going to take all the whites," said Nina. "I'na 
going to take these children." 

" I wish you joy I " said Aunt Maria. 

" 1 wonder," said Aunt Nesbit, " if Harry is under 
concern of mind. He seems to be dreadfully down, this 
morning." 

" le he ? " said Nina. " I bad n't noticed it." 

" Well," said Uncle John, " perhaps he 'II get set up, to- 
day — who knows? In fact, I hope I shall myself. I tell 
you what it is, parson," said he, laying his hand on Clay- 
ton's shoulder, "you should take the gig, to-day, and drive 
this little sinner, and let me go with the ladies. Of course 
you know Mrs. G. eDgroases my whole soul ; but, then, 
there 's a kind of insensible improvement that comes from 
such celestial bodies as Mies Anne, here, that ought n't to 
be denied to me. The clergy ought to enumerate female 
influence among the means of grace, I 'm sure there 's 
nothing builds me up' like it." 

Clayton, of course, assented very readily to this arrange- 
ment; and the party was adjusted on this basis. 

"Look ye here, now, Clayton," said Uncle John, tipping 
him" a sly wink, after he had handed Nina in, "you must 
confess that little penitent ! She wants a spiritual director, 
my boy 1 I tell you what, Clayton, there is n't a girl like 
that in North Carolina. There's blood, sir, there. You 
must humor her on the bit, and give her her head a while. 
Ah, but she 'li draw well at last 1 I always like a creature 
that kicks to pieces harness, wagon, and all, to begin with. 
They do the best when they are broken in." 
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With which profouod remarks Uncle John tamed to hand 
Anne Clayton to the carriage. 

Clayton understood too well what he waa about to make 
any such use of the intemew as Uncle John had sn^geeted. 
He knew perfectly that hie boat chance, with a nature ao 
reetleBB as Nina's, was to keep up a sense of perfect free- 
doUFin all their inteiconrae ; and, therefore, no grandfather 
could have been more collected and easy in a tete-i-tete 
drive than he. The last conversation at the camp-meeting 
he knew had brought them much nearer to each other than 
they had ever stood before, because both had spoken in deep 
earnestness of feeling of what lay deepest in their hearts ; 
and one such moment he well knew was of more binding 
force than a hundred nominal betrothals. 

The morning was one of those perfect ones which succeed 
a thunder-shower in the night ; when the air, cleared of 
every gross vapor, and impregnated with moiet exhalations 
from the woods, ia both balmy and stimulating. The steam- 
ing air developed to the full the balsamic properties of the 
pine-groves through which they rode ; and, where the rood 
skirted the swampy land, the light fell slanting on the leaves 
of the deciduous trees, rustling and dripping with the last 
night's shower. The heavens were full of those brilliant, 
island-like clonde, which are said to be a peculiarity of 
American skies, in their distinct relief above the intense 
blue. At a long distance they caught the sound of camp- 
meeting hymns. But, before they reached the ground, 
they saw, in more than one riotous group, the result of too 
frequent an application to Abijah Skinflint's department, 
and others of a similar character. They visited the quar- 
ters of Old Tiff, whom they found busy ironing somo clothes 
for the baby, which he had washed and hung out the night 
before. T%e preaching had not yet commenced, and the 
party walked about among the tents. Women were busy 
cooking and washing dishes under the trees ; and there 
was a great deal of good-natured gossiping. 

One of the most remarkable features of the day was a 
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Bermon from father Dickson, on the eins of the church. It 
concluded with a most forcible and solemn appeal to all 
on the subject of slavery. He reminded both the Metho- 
dists and Presbyterians that their books of discipline had 
most pointedly and uneqniTocallj condemned it ; that John 
Wesley had denounced it as the sum of all villanies, and 
that the general assemblios of the Presbyterian church had 
condemned it as wholly inconsistent with the religion of 
' Christ, with the great law which requires us to love others 
as ourselves. Ho related the scene which he had lately 
witnessed in the slavc-coffle. He spoke of the horrors of 
the inter-state slave-trade, and drew a touching picture of 
the separation of families, and the rending of all domestic 
and social ties, which resulted from it ; and, alluding to the 
unknown speaker of the evening before, told his audience 
that he had discerned a deep significance in his words, and 
that he feared, if there was not immediate repentance and 
reformation, the land would yet be given up to tlie visita- 
tions of divine wrath. As he spoke with feeling, he awak- 
ened feeling in return. Many were affected even to tears ; 
but, when the sermon was over, it seemed to melt away, as 
a wave flows back again into the sea. It was far easier to 
join in a temporary whirlwind of excitement, than to take 
into consideration troublesome, difficult, and expensive 
reforms. 

Yet, still, it is due to the degenerate Christianity of the 
slave states to say, that, during the long period in which 
the church there has been corrupting itself, and lowering its 
standard of right to meet a depraved institution, there have 
not been wanting, from time to time, noble confessors, who 
have spoken for God and humanity. For many years they 
were hstcned to with that kind of pensive tolerance which 
men give when they acknowledge their fault without any 
intention of mending. Of late years, however, the lines 
have been drawn more sharply, and such witnesses have 
spoken in peril of their lives ; so that now seldom a voice 
arises except in approbation of oppression. 
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The sermon was finitfiil of mncli diBooerioD in difi^mtt 
parts of the camp-ground ; and none, perlu^s, was loader 
in the approbation of ii than the Georgia trader, who, seated 
oo Abijah's Skinflint's counter, decUred: "Thatwasapar^ 
eon as uxis a parson, and that he liked his phuck; and, for 
hia part, when ministera and church-members wonld give 
over bnyingf, he shoold take up some other trade." 

"That was a very good sermon," said Nina, "and I 
believe every word of it. But, then, what do you suppoM 
we ought to do ? " 

" Why," said Cl^ton, "we ought to contemplate eman- 
cipation as a futnre certainty, and prepare oni people in tha 
ehortest possible time." 

This conversation took place as the party were seated 
at their nooning under the trees, around an unpacked 
hamper of cold provisions, which ihey were Idsurely dii^ 
cussing. 

"Why, bless my soul, Clayton," said Uncle John, "I 
don't see the sense of such an anathema maranatha aa m 
got to-day. Good Lord, what earthly harm are we doing f 
As to onr niggers, they are better off than ve are I I s^ 
it coolly — that is, as coolly as a man can s^ anything 
between one and two o'clock, in such weather as this. 
Why, look at my niggers I Do / ever have any chickens, 
or eggs, or encumbers 7 No, to be sure. All my chickens 
die, and the cat-worm plays the devil with my ououmbers ; 
but the niggers have enough. TharB flourish like a green 
bay toee ; and of course I have to buy of Asm. ZVy raise 
chickens, Jbuy 'em, and cook 'em, and then (hey eat 'emi 
That 's the way it goes. As to the elave^offles, and slave- 
prisons, and the trade, why, that's abominable, to be sure. 
But, Lord bless yon, J don't want it done I I'd kick a 
trader ofi" my door-steps forthwith, though I 'm all oaten np 
with woolly-heads, like loduats. I don't like auch sermons, 
for my part." 

" Well," said Annt Neabit, " our Mr. Titoarsh preached 
quite another way whan I attended dinidi fa B— — , &• 
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proTed Ihftt slavery was a Bcriptural institaUon, and estatv 
liebed by God." 

" I Bbould think anybody's common eenee would aboir 
that a thing vhicb *orks so pooriy for both sides could n't 
be from Ood," eaid Nina. 

" Who is Mr, Titmarsh ? " said Clayton to her, aside. 

" 0, one of Aunt Nesbit's fovoritee, and one tyt my aver- 
BionsI He is n't a man — he's nothing but a theological 
dictionary vith a cravat on I I can't bear him I " 

" Nov, people may talk as much as they please of the 
edncated democracy of the north," said Uncle John.' "/ 
don't like 'em. What do working-men want of education t 
— Bains 'em I I've heard of their learned blacksmiths 
bothering around, neglecting their work, to make speecheB. 
I don't like euch things. It raises them above their sphere. 
And there 's nothing going on up in those Northern States 
but a constant confusion and hubbub. All sorts of heresies 
come from the North, and infidelity, and the Lord knol^B 
•what I We have peace, down here. To be sure, our poor 
whites are in a devil of a fix ; but we have n't got 'en 
nnder yet. We ehall get 'em in, one of these days, with 
our nig^rs, and then all will be contentmeat." 

"Yes," saidNina, "there's Uncle John'svtewofthemil- 
lennium I " 

" To be sure," said Uncle John, " the lower classes want 
governing — they want care ; that 's what they want. And 
all they need to know Is, what the Episcopal church cate- 
chism says, ' to learn and labor truly to get their own livini; 
in the state wherein it has pleased God to call them.' That 
makes a weUrbehaved lower class, and a handsome, gentle- 
manly, orderly state of society. The upper classes ought 
to be instructed in their dntjes. They ought to be consid- 
erate and condescending, and all that. That 'b my view of 
Bociety." 

" Then you are no republican," sud Clajion. 

" Bless yoq, yes, I am I I believe In the eqoaUty of f/en- 
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Uemen, and tiie equal righta of well-bred people, ^ut's 
my idea of a repablio." 

Clayton, Nina, and Anne, laughed. 

" Now," aaid Nina, " to Bee ancle ao jovial and free, and * 
' Hail fellow well met,' with everybody, ;on 'd think ha 
was the greatest democrat that ever walked. Bnt, yon see, 
it 'b only becaoee he's bo inuneasnrably'certaia irfhiB bu- 
perior position — that 'b all. He is n't ^raid to kneel at the 
altar with Bill Dakin, or Jim Sjkes, becanee he's so snra 
that hiB poBition can't be compromiBed." 

" BeaideB that, chiok," eaid Uncle John, " I have the 
eenae to know that, in my Maker's presence, all hnman 
differences are chfld's play." And 0ncle John spoke with 
a momentary solemnity which was heartfelt. 

It was agreed by the party iiiat they wonld not stay to 
attend the evening exercises. The Bovelty of the effect 
was over, and Aunt Nesbit spoke of the bad effects of 
fidling dew and night air. Accordingly, as soon as the air 
was sufficiently cooled to make riding practicable, the party 
were again on their way home. 

The woodland path was streaked with green and golden 
bands of light thrown between the tree-trunks acrosa the 
way, and the trees reverberated with the evening song of 
birds. Nina and Clayton naturally fell into a quiet and 
sabdned train of conversation. 

" It is strange," said Nina, " these talkings and search- 
ingB about religion. Now, there are people who have 
something they call religion, which I don't think does Ihem 
any good. It isn't of any nse — it doesn't make them 
better — and it m^es them very disagreeable I would 
rather be as I am, than to have what they call religion. 
But, then, there are others that have something 'which I 
know tg religion ; something that I know I have not ; some- 
thing that I'd give all the world to have, and don't know 
how to get. Now, there was Livy Ray — you ought to 
hare seen Idvy Kay — there was something bo Bnperior 
about her ; and, wh&t was extraordinary is, that i^e was 
V 
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good withoat bdng stupid. What do yon suppoee the 
reason is that good people are generally bo stupid t " 

" A great deal," eaid Clayton, " is called goodneea, which 
is Dothiog but want of force. A person ia said to have 
self-government simply because he has nothing to govem. 
They talk about self-denial, when their desires are so weak 
that one course is about aa easy to them as another. Such 
people easily fitll into » religions routine, get by heart a 
set of phraseB, and make, as you say, very stupid, good 
people." 

"Now, Livy," said Nina, "was remarkable. She had 
that kind of education that they giye girla in New England, 
stronger and more like a man's than oura. She could read 
Greek and Latin as easily as she could French and Italian. 
She was keen, shrewd, and witty, and had a kind of wild 
grace about her, like these grape-Tines ; yet she was so 
strong t Well, do you know, 1 almost worship Livy t And 
I think, the little while she was in our school, she did me 
more good than all the teachers and studying put together. 
Why, it does one good to know that such people are possi- 
ble, Bon't you think it does ? " 

"Yes," said Clayton; "all the good in the world is done 
by the personality of people. Now, in books, it is n't so 
much what you learn from them, as the contact it gives you 
with the personality of the writer, that improves you. A 
real book always makes you feel that there is more in the 
writer thim anything that he has said." 

"That," said Nina, eagerly, "is just t^e way I feel 
toward Livy. She seems to me like a mine. When I was 
with her the longest, I always felt as if I had n't half seen 
her. She always made me hungry to know her more. I 
mean to- read you some of her letters, some time. She 
writes beautiiul letters ; and I appreciate that very much, 
because I can't do it. I can talk better than I can write. 
Somehow my ideas wilt not takp a coarse down through 
my arms ; they always will run ap to my mouth, fiut you 
ought to see Livy ; inch people always make me very dia- 
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contented with mjeelf. I don't knotr what the reason ia 
that I like to see superior people, and things, when they 
always make me realize what a poor conc^n I am. Now, 
the first time I heard Jenny Lind sing, it' spoiled all my 
mnsic and all my BOags for me, — turned them all to trash 
at one stroke, — and yet I liked it. But I don't seem to have 
got any fhrther in goodness than jnst dissatisfaction witJi 
myself." 

"Well," said Clayton, " there 's where Uie fonndatioiL- 
stone of all excellence is laid. The veiy first blessing that 
Christ pronounced was on those who were poor in spirit. 
The indispensable condition to all progress in art, soieoce, 
or religion, is to feel tbat we hare nothing." 

" Do yon know," said Nina, after something of a 
pause, "that I can't help wondering what you took up 
with me for? I have thought very often that you ought .to 
have Iiivy Ray." 

"Well, I'm much obliged to you," siud Clayton, "for 
yonr consideration in providing for me. But, supposing I 
should prefer my own choice, after all i We men are a little 
wilful, sometimes, like you of the gentier sex." 

"Well," said Nina, " if you trntl have the bad taste, then, 
to insist on liking me, let me warn you that you don't know 
what you are abont. I 'm a very unformed, unpractical 
person. I don't keep accounts. I 'm nothing at aU of a 
housekeeper. I shall leave open drawers, and scatter 
papers, and forget the day of the month, and tear the news- 
paper, and do everything else Uiat is wicked ; and then, one 
of these days, it will be, ' Nina, why have n't you done this 7 
and why have n't you done that f and why don't you do the 
other ? and why do yon do something else f ' Ah, I 've heard 
you men talk before I And, then, yoa see, I shan't like 
it, and I shan't behave well. Have n't the least hope of it ; 
won't ever engage to 1 — So, now, won't you take warn- 
ing?" 

" No," said Clayton, looking at her .with a oorions kind 
of smile, " I don't think I shall." 
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" How draadfiilly positiTe and self-'Willed men are I " said 
Nina, drawin^f a long breath, and pretending to laugh. 

" There 's so little of that in 70a ladies," said OUyton, 
" we have to do it for both." 

"So, then," said Nina, looking round with ahalf-Iangh 
and hatf-blnsh, " you wtU persist ? " 

" Yes, you wicked little witch I " stud Clayton, " since yon 
challenge me, I mil." And, as he spoke, he passed hie 
arm round Nioa firmly, and fixed his eyes on hen. " Come, 
now, my little Baltimore oriole, have I canght you ? " And 
Bat we are making our chapter too long. 
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CHAPTER III. 
millt's hbtubk. 

The vieit of Clayton and his eister, Uka all other pleasant 
things, had its end. Clayton was called back to hia law- 
office and books, and Anne went to make some sommer visits 
previons to her goin^ to Clayton's plantation of Ma^olia 
Grove, where she was to superintend his various echemes 
for the improvement of his negroes. 

Although it was gravely insisted to the last Uiat tliere 
was no engagemetU between Nina and Clayton, it became 
evident enough to fdl parties that only the name wat want- 
ing. The wannest possible fnendship existed between Nina 
and Anne ; and, notwithstanding that Nina almost every day 
said something which crossed Anne's nic el j-adjnsted views, 
and notwithstanding Anne had a gentle inflision of that 
disposition to sermonize which often exists in very excellent 
young ladies, still the two got on excellently well together. 

It is to bo confessed that, the week after they left, Nina was 
rather restless and lonesome, and troubled to pass her time. 
An incident, which we shall relate, however, gave her 
something to think of, and opens a new page in our story. 

While sitting on the veranda, after bre^&st, her atten- 
tion was called by various exclamations from the negro 
department, on the right side of the mansion ; and, looking 
out, to her great surprise, she saw Milly standing amid a 
group, who were surrounding her with eager demonstra- 
tions. Immediately she ran down the steps to inqniM what 
it might mean. Approaching nearer, she was somewhat 
startled to see tliat ber old fiiend had her head bound up 
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md ber arm in a flling ; and, as &he came towards her, ahe 
obBcired that she seemed to walk with difBculty, with a 
gait qnite different from her nsual firm, hilariouB tread. 

" Why, Milly I " she aaid, running towarde her with 
eE^^emess, " what is the matter? " 

" Not mnch, chOe, I reckon, now I 's got home I " said 

Mill jr 

" Well, bnt what 'b the matter with yoor aim ? " 

"No great 1 Dat ar man shot me ; bat, pndse de Lord, 
he did n't kill me 1 I don't one him no grudge ; but I 
thought it wan't right and fit that I should be treated so ; 
and so Ijitstpul/" 

" Why, come in the hoase this minute ! " said Nina, 
laying hold of her friend, and drawing her towards the steps. 
" It 's a shame 1 Come in, Milly, come in I That man I I 
knew he was n't to be trusted. So, this is the good i^ace 
he foond for yon, is it ? " 

"Jes so," said Tomtit, who, at the head of a dark 
stream of yoong juveniles, came afier, witii a tewel hanglog 
over one arm, smd a knife half cleaned in his hand, while 
Boae and Old Hundred, and several others, followed to the 
veranda. 

"LawB-tt-met" said Aunt Bose, "just to think on'tl 
Dat 's what 't is for old &m'lies to. hire der niggers out to 
common people I " 

" Well," eaid Old Hundred, " Milly was allers too high 
feelin' ; held her head np too much. An't no ways surprised 
atitl" 

" 0, go 'long, you old hominy-beetle I " said Aunt Sose. 
" Don't know nobody dat holds up der head higher nor you 
does I " 

Nina, after having dismissed the special train of the 
juveniles and serv^te, began to examine into the conditiob 
of her friend. The arm had evidently been grazed by a 
bullet, prodncing somewhat of a deep flesh-wound, which 
had been aggravated by the heat of the weather and the 
fctigde which she had imdergone. On removing the 
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bandage around her head, a number of deep and severe fleah> 
cuta were perceived. 

" What '8 all this ? " said Nina. 

" It '8 whar he hit me over de head 1 He was in drink, 
chile ; he did n't well know what he was 'bout! " 

"What an abominable ahame I " said Nina. "Look 
here," turning round to Aunt Nesbit, " Bee wKat comes of 
hiring Milly out 1 " 

" I am Bure I don't know what 's to be done 1 " said 
Annt Nesbit, pitifully . 

" Done I why, of course, tliese are to ba bandaged and 
pat np, in the first place," said Nina, bustling abont witlt 
great promptnese, tearing off bandages, fuid ringing for 
warm water. " Annt Milly, I '11 do them up for yon myself. 
I 'm a pretty good nurse, when I set about it," 

" Bless y<m, chile, bat it seems good to get home 'mong 
friends ! " 

" Yes ; and yon won't go away again in a hurry ! " 
said Nina, as she proceeded rapidly with her undertaking, 
washing and bandaging the wound. "There, now," she 
said, " yon look something like ; and now you shall lie down 
in my room, and take a little rest I " 

" Thank ye, honey, chile, but I '11 go to my own room ; 
'pears like it 's more home like," said MiUy. And Nina, 
with her usual energy, waited on her there, closed the 
blinds, and spread a ehawl over her after she had lain down, 
and, after charging her two or three times to go to sleep 
and be quiet, she left her. She conld hardly wait to have 
her get through her nap, so fall was she of the matter, and 
80 interested to learn the particnlars of her story. 

" A pretty business, indeed ! " she said to Aunt Nesbit. 
" We 'U prosecute those people, and make them pay dear 
for it." 

" That will be a great expense," said Annt Nesbit, i^pre- 
hensively, " besides the loss of her time." 

"Well," said Nina, "I shall write to Clayton about it 
directly. I kpow he '11 feel just as I do. He understands 
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the law, and all abont those things, and he '11 know how to 
manage it." 

" Ererythi&g will make expense I " said Annt Nesbit, ' 
in a deplorable voice. " I 'm sure miafortnnee never 
come single I Now, if ahe don't go back, I shall lose her 
wages I And here 's all the expenses of a law-aoit, besides 1 
I think she Ought to have been more carefni." 

" Why, annt, for pity'a sake, yon don't pretend that 7011 
wish Milly to go back f " 

" 0, no, of course I don't ; hat, then, it 's a pity. It 
will be a great loss, every way." 

" Why, aunt, yon really talk as if yon did n't think of 
' anything but your lo^. You don't seem to think anything 
about what MiUy has had to suffer I " 

" Why, of course, I feel sorry for that," said Aunt Nee- 
bit. ' ' I wonder if she is going to be laid up long. I wish, 
on the whole, I had hired out one that was n't quite sb use- 
ful to me." 

"Now, if that isn't just like herl" said Nina, in 
ui indignant tone, as she flung out of the room, and 
went to look softly in at Milly's door. " Never can see, 
hear, or think, of anything but herself, no matter what 
happens I I wonder why Milly could n't have belonged to 

After two or three hours' sleep, Milly came out of her 
room, seeming much better. A perfectly vigorous phys- 
ical system, and vital powers all moving in the finest 
order, enabled her to endure much more than ordinary ; and 
Nina soon became satisfied that no material injury had 
been sustained, and that in a few days she would be quite 



" And now, Milly, do pray tell me where yon have been," 
said Nina, " and what this is all about." 

"Why, you see, honey, I was hired to Mr. Barker, and 
dey said ' he was a mighty nice man ; ' and so he was, honey, 
most times ; but, den, yon see, honey, dere 's some folks 
dere 'e tmi men in 'em, — ■ one is a good one, and t' oder is 
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very bad. Well, dis yer was just dat sort. Tou eee, 
honey, I would n't go for to eay dat ha got drunk ; but he 
was dat sort dat if he took ever so little, it made him kind 
o' ugly and cross, and so dere wan't no suiting him. 
Well, his wife, she was pretty far ; and so he was, too, 
'cept io Bpote. He was one of dese yer streaked men, dat 
has drefful ugly atreaka ; and, some of delh times, de 
Lord only knows what he won't do I Well, you see, honey, 
I thought I-was getting along right well, at first, and I was 
mighty pleased. But dere was one day he came home, and 
. 'peared like dere couldn't nobody suit him. Well, yon 
see, dey had a gal dere) and she had a chile, tuid dis yer 
chile was a little thing. It got playing with a little humt 
stick, and it blacked one of his clean shirts, I had just hung 
up, — for I'd been ironing, you see. Just den he came 
along, and yon never heerd a man go on so I I 's heerd 
bad lalk afore, but I never heerd no sich I He swore 
he 'd kill de chile ; and I thought my soul he would I De 
por little thing run behind me, and I just kep him off on 
it, 'cause I knowed he wan't fit to touch it ; and den he 
turned on me, and he got a cow-hide, and he beat me over 
de head. I thought my soul he 'd kill me t But I got to 
de door, and shut de chile out, and Hannah, she took it and 
run with it. But, bless you, it 'peared like he was a tiger, 
— screeching, and foaming, and beating me ! I broke away 
from him, and run. He just caught de rifle, — he always 
kep one loaded, — and shot at me, and de ball just struck 
my arm, and glanced off again. Bless de Lord, it did n't 
break it. Bat ar was a mighty close run, I can tell you I 
But I did run, 'cause, thinks I, dere an'tno sals ty for me 
in dat ar house ; and, you see, I run till I got to de bush, 
and den I got to whar dere was some free colored folks, and 
dey did it up, and kep me a day or two. Den I started 
and came home, just as you told me to." 

" Well," said Nina, " you did well to come home ; and I 
tell you what, I 'm going to have that man prosecuted I " 

" 0, laws, no, Miss Nina I don't you goea doing nothing 
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to bim I His wife is a mightf nice womfm, and 'peared lik« 
he did n't rightly know what he was 'bout." 

"Yes, but, MiJly, you ought to be willing, because it 
may make him more carefiil with other people." 

" Laws, MisB Kina, why, dere is some eenee in dat ; bat 
I would n't do it as bearing malice." 

" Kot at 411," said Nina. " I ehall write to Mr, Clayton, 
and take his advice about it." 

" He 'b a good man," sud Milly. " He won't Bay 
nothiDg d&t an't right. I epect dat will do veiy well, dat 
ar way." 

" Tes," said Nina, " euch people moat be tau^t that the 
law will take bold of them. That will bring them to their 
bearings I " 

Nina went immediately to her room, and deepatched a 
long letter to Clayton, full of ail the particularB, and beg- 
^g his immediate assIstaACe. 

Our readers, those who have been in similar circom- 
atancee, will not wonder that Clayton saw in this letter 
an immediate call of duty to go to Canema. In fact, as 
soon as the letter could go to him, and he could perform a 
rapid horseback journey, he was gnce more a member of 
Hie domestic circle. 

He entered upon the case with great confidence and 
enthusiasm. 

" It is a debt which we owe," he said, " to the character 
of our state, and to the pnrity of our institutions, to prove 
the efficiency of the law in behalf of that class of our pop- 
ulation wh(Me helplessness places them more particulariy 
under our protection. They are to us in the condition of 
children under age ; and any violation of their rights should 
be more particularly attended to." 

He went immediately to the neighboring town, where 
Milly had been employed, and found, fortunately, that Ijie 
principal &cts had been subject to the inspection of white 



A woman, who had been hired to do some sewing, had 
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been in the next room during the vbole time ; and WUye 
flight from the house, and the man's firing after her] had 
been observed by some woi^men in the neighborhood. 
EverythiDg, therefore, promised well, and the snit was en- 
tered forthwith. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



7m.r., now," said Frank Russel, to one or two law- 
vitb whom he was eitting', in a aide-room of the conrt- 
at E., " look ont for breakers I Clayton has monnted 
a^horse, and is coming upon ns, now, like leviathan 
the rushes. " 

layton is a good fellow," said one of them. " I like 
hongh he does n't t^ much." 

ood 7 " SEud BuBSel, taking his cigar from his mouth ; 
', as the backwoodsmen say, he an't nothing else I 
a great seventy-four ponnder, charged to the muzzle 
goodness I But, if he should be once fired off, I 'm 
he'll cany everything out of the world with him. 
lae, you see, abstract goodness does n't suit our pres- 
lortal condition. But it is a perfect godsend that he 
ich a case as this to manage ibr hie maiden plea, be- 
lt just foils in with his heroic turn. Why, when I 
of it, I assure you I bestirred myself. I went about, 
ot Smithers, and Jones, and Peters, to put off snits, 
to give him ffur field and lull play. For, if he sue- 
in this, it may give bim so good a conceit of the law, 
e will keep on with it." 

?by," said the other, " don't he like the law ? What's 
atter with the law ? " • 

, nothing, only Clayton has got one of those ethereal 
«ha that rise against almost everything In this world. 
there is n't more than one case in a dozen that he '11 
take. He sticks and catches just like an old horeau 
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drawer. Some conecieutioas crick in bis back is always 
taking him at a critical moment, and bo be is knocked op 
for actual work. Bot thle defending^ a slare-woman will 
Buit him to a T." 

" She is a nice cTeature, isn't she?" said one of them. 

" And belongs to a good old family," said another. 

" Yee," said the third, "and I understand his lady-lore 
baa something to do with the case." 

" Yes," said Raeael, " to be sure she has. The woman 
belongs to a family connection of hers, I 'm told. Misa 
Gordon is a spicy little puse — one that would be apt to 
resent anything of that sort; and the Gordons are a very 
influential family. He is sure to get the case, though 1 'm 
not clear that the law is on his side, by any means." 

" Not ? " said the other barrister, who went by the nama 
of Will Jones. 

" No," said Russel. " In fact, I 'm pretty clear it isn't. 
But that wUl make no odds. When Clayton is thoroughly 
waked up, be is a whole team, I can tell yoii. He 'U take 
juiy and Judge along with him, &st enough. " 

" I wonder," said one, " that Barker did n't compound 
the matter." 

" 0, Barker is one of the stabbed sort. Tou know these' 
middling kind of people always have a spite against old 
fomiUes. He makes fight because it is the Oordons, t^at 's 
all. And there comes in his republiciukism. He is n't go- 
ing to be whipped in by the Gordons. Barker has got 
Scotch blood in bim, and he '11 hang on to the case like 
death." 

" Clayton will make a good speech," said Jones. 

"Speech? that he will 1 " said Bussel. "Bless mo, I 
could lay off a good speech on it, myself. Because, you 
see, it really ^as quite an outrage ; uid the woman is 
a presentable creature. And, tben, there's the hnmane 
dodge ; that can be taken, beside all Hie chiTaky part of 
defending the helpless, and all Ihat sort of tMng. I 
wouldn't ask for a better thing to work up into a speech. 
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Bot GlaTton will do it better yet, bec&ase he is actually 
Bincero in it. And, afler all 'b said and daoe, there 's a 
good deal ia that. When a fellow spsEtka in eolemn ear- 
nest, he gives a kind of weight that you can't easily get 
at any other way." 

" Well, bnt," said one, " I don't understand you, Bns- 
sel, why you think the law ia n't on Clayton's side. I 'm 
sure it 'b a very clear case of terrible abuse." 

"0, certainly it is," said Hussel, "and the man is a 
dolt, and a brute beast, and onght to be ehot, and so forth ; 
but, theD, he has n't really exceeded his legal limits, be- 
cause, you see, the law gives to the hirer ail the rights of 
the master. There 's no getting away from that, in my 
opinion. Now, any master might have done all that, and 
nobody could have done anything about it. They do do it, 
for that matter, if they 're bad enough, and nobody thinks 
of touching them." 

"Well, I say," said Jones, "Bussel, don't you think 
that's too bad?" 

laws, yes, man ; bnt the world is iUll of things that are 
ad. It 'b a bad kind of a place," said Bnssel, as he lit 

Veil, how do yon think Clayton is going to succeed," 

Tones, " if the law is so clearly against him 7 " 

), bless you, yon don't know Clayton. He is a glo- 

mystifier. In the first place, he mystifies himself, 
now, you mark me. When a powerful fellow mysti- 
'imseif, so that he really gets himself thoroughly on to 
fvn side, there 's nobody he can't mystify. I speak it 
3er sadness, Jones, that the want of this faculty is a 

hindrance to me in a certain class of cases. You see 
I put on the pathetic and heroic, after a sort ; bnt I 

take myself along with me — I don't really believe 
If. There 'b the trouble. It 'a this power of self-mys- 
tiou that makes what you call earnest men. If men 
lie real bread and butter and green cheese of liib, aa 
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I see it, — the hard, dry, primitive foots, — they conld n't 
raise such commotions as thej do." 

" Bussel, it always makes mo uncomfortable to' hear yon 
ta.\k. It seems as if you did n't believe in anything ! " 

" 0, yes, I do," said Hussel ; " I believe in the maltipU- 
cation table, and several other things of that natnre at the 
beginning of the arithmetic ; and, also, that the wicked 
will do wickedly. But, as to Clayton's splendid abstrac- 
tiona, I only wish him joy of them. But, then, I shall be- 
lieve him while I hear him talk -, so will yoa ; so will all the 
reflt of DS. That 's the fun of it. But the thing will be 
just where it was before, and I shall find it so when I wake 
up to-morrow morning. It 's a pity such fellows as Olayton 
could n't be used as we use big guns. He is death on any- 
thing be fires at ; and if he only would let me load and 
point him, he and I together would make a firm that would 
sweep the land. But here he comes, upon my word." • 

" Hallo, Clayton, all ready f " 

"Yes," said Clayton, "I believe eo. When will the case 
be called?" 

" To-day, I 'm pretty snre," said Sofisel. 

Clayton was destined to have something of tn audience 
in his first plea ; for, the -Gordons being aa inflncDtlal and 
a largely-connected family, there was quite an interest 
excited among them in the affair. Clayton also had many 
warm person»l friends, and his ftitber, mother, and sister, 
Tere to be present ; for, though residing in a different part 
of the state, they were at this time on a visit in the vicinity 
of the town of E. 

There is something in the first essay of a young man, in 
any profession, like the first launching of a ship, which 
- has a never-ceasing hold on human sympathies. Clayton's 
lather, mother, and sister, with Nina, at the time of the 
dialogue we have given, were sitting together in the parlor 
of a friend's honse in E., discussing the same event. 

" I am sure tliat he will get the case," said Anne Clay- 
ton, with the confidence of a generous woman and vum- 
n. 4* 
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hearted sister. " He has beea showing me the course of 
his argument, and it is perfectly irresistible. Has be said 
anything to yon about it, father ? " 

Jadge Clayton had been walking up and down the room, 
with his hands behind faim, with his usual air of considemta 
gravi^. Stopping short at Anne's qaestion, he said, 

"Edward'smindandmineworksodifierently, that I have 
not thought best to emborrasB him by any confereace oa 
the^snbject. I consider the case an nnfortonate one, sad 
wonid rather he could have had some other." 

" Why," said Anne, eagerly, " don't yon think he 'U 
gain it ? " 

" Not if the case goes according to law," said Judge 
Clayton. " But, then, Edward baa a great deal of power 
of eloquence, and a good deal of skiU in making a diveraion 
fipm the main point; so that perhaps he may get the 
case." 

"Why," said Nina, " I thought cases were always decided 
according to law I What else do they make laws for 7 " 

" You are very innocent, my child," said Jadge OlaytOD. 

" But, father, the proof of the outrage is most abundant. 
Nobody could pretend to justify it." 

"Nobody will, child. But that's nothing to the case. 
The simple point is, did the man exceed his legal power t 
It 's my impression he did not." 

" Father, what a horrible doctrine I " sud Anne . 
- " I simply speak of what is," said Jndge Clayton. " I , 
don't pretend to justify it. But Edward has great power 
of ezctting the feelings, and under the influence of his 
eloquence the case nkay go the other way, and humanity 
triumph at the expense of law." 

Clayton's plea came on in the afternoon, and justified the 
expectations of his friends. His personal presence was 
good, his voice melodions, and his elocution fine. But 
what impressed hie auditors, perhaps, more than these, was 
a certain elevation and clearness in the moral atmosphere 
tfound him, — a gravity and earseBtness of conviotion. 
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which gave a secret power to all he Baid. He took up the 
doctrine of the dependent relations of life, and of those 
rules by which they should be guided and restrained ; and 
showed that while absolute power seems to be a neces- 
sary condition of many relations of life, both reason and 
common sense dictate certain limits to it. The law guar- 
antees to the parent, the gaardiaQ, and the master, the 
right of enforcing obedience by chastisement; and the 
reason for it is, that the subject being supposed to be im- 
perfectly developed, his good will, on the whole, be better 
consulted by allowing to his lawful guardian this power." 

" The good of Qte suigect," he said, " is understood to be 
'Uie foundation of the right ; but, when chastisement is in- 
flicted without just cause, and in a manner so inconsiderate 
and brutal as to endanger the safety and well-bfing of the 
subject, the great foundation principle of the law is vio- 
lated. The act becomes perfectly lawless, and as incapable 
of legal defence as it is abhorrent to every sentiment of 
humanity and justice." 

" He should endeavor to show," he said, " by fiill testi- 
mony, tliat the case in question was one of Uiis sort." 

In examining witnesses Clayton showed great dignity 
and acnteness, and as the feeling of the court was already 
prepoBsessed in his fevor, the cause evidently gathered 
strength as- it went on. The testimony showed, in the 
most conclusive manner, the general excellence of MiUy's 
ofaaracter, and the utter brutality of the outrage which had 
been committed upon her. In his concluding remarks, 
Olayton addressed the jury in a tone of great elevation and 
solemnity, on the duty of those to whom is intmeted the 
guardianship of the helpless. 

"No obligation," he said, "can be stronger to an hon- 
orable mind, than the obligation of entire dependence. The 
fitct that a human being has no refuge from our power, no 
appeal from our decisions, so far from leading to careless 
security, is one of the strongeBt possible motives to caution, 
and to most exact care. The African race," he said, "had 
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been bitter snffeTere. Their histoi; hod been one of mong 
and cruelty, painiiil to erery honorable mind. We of the 
preaent day, who sustain the relation of slaTeholder," 
he said, " receive from the hands of oar &ilierB an awfbl 
trust. Irreaponsible power ic^ the ^catest trial of human- 
ity, and if we do not strictly guard our own moral puri^ 
in the use of it, we shall degenerate into despote and 
tyraats. No consideration can joBtify us in holding this 
people in elavery an hour, unless we make thia slavery 
a gaardiaa relatian, in which oar superior strength and 
intelligence is made the protector and educate of their 
eimplicity and weakness." 

" The eyes of the worid are &stened upon us," he said. 
" Our continuing in ^s position at all is, in many qoartera, 
matt«r of severe animadversion. Let us therefore showi 
by tlie spurit in which -we admiuister our laws, by the 
impartiality with which -we protect their rights, that the 
master of the helpless AAican is his best and truest friend." 

It was evident, as Clayton spoke, that he oarried the 
whole of his audience with him. The counsel on the other 
side felt himself much straitened. There is very Ettla 
possibility of eloquence in defending a manifest act of 
tyranny and cruelty ; and a man speaks, also, at great die- 
advant^^, "who not only is fiuut-hearted in his own eanss, 
but feels the feroe of the whole eurroonding atmosphere 
i^ainst him. 

lu fact, the result was, that tite judge cbturged the jury, if 
they fbnnd the chastiBement to have been disproportionate 
and cruel, to give verdict fbr the plaintiff. The jury, with 
little diBCUBsion, gave it unanimously accordingly, and so 
Clayton's first cause was won. 

If ever a. woman feels proud of her lover, it is when ^e 
sees him as a enccessful public speaker ; and KTina, when tha 
ease was over, stood half-laughing, half-blushing, In a circle 
of ladies, who alternately congratulated and rallied her on 
Clayton's triumph. 

"Ah," eaid Wmok BdhwI, " we nnderstaad the ma^ I 
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The knight alw&ys fights well when bis lady4ove looka 
down I Miss Qordon most have the credit of this. She 
took all the strength oat of the other side, — like the moun- 
tain of loadn,one, that used to draw all the nails out of the 
ship," 

" I am glad," said Judge Clayton, as ho walked home 
with his wife, *' I am very gjad that Edward has met with 
such success. His natnre is so fctBtidioua that I have had 
my fears that he would sot adhere to the law. There are 
many things in it, I grioit, which would uatur^Iy offend a 
&8tidious mind, and one which, like his, is always idealizing 
life." 

"He has established a noble principle," stud Mrs. Clay- 
ton. 

" I wish he had," said the judge. " It would bo a very 
ungrateful task, bnt I could have shattered his argument 
all to pieces." 

" Don't telljiim so 1 " said Mrs. Clayton, apprehensively ; 
" let him have the comfort of it." 

" Certainly I shall. Edward is a good fellow, and I hope, 
after a while, he '11 draw well in the harness." 

Meanwhile, Frank Eussel and Will Jones were walking 
along in another direction. 

" Did n't I tell you so t " said Kussel. " You see, Clay- 
ton run Bedford down, horse and foot, and made us all as 
solemn as a preparatory lecture." 

" Bat he had a good argument," said Jones. 

"To be sure he had — I never knew him to want that. 
He builds up splendid arguments, always, and tne only 
thing to be said of him, after it's all over, is, it is n't so ; 
it 's no such thing. Barker is terribly wroth, I can assure 
you. He swears he '11 appeal the case. But that 's no 
matter. Clayton has had his day all tiie same. He is evi- 
dently waked up. 0, he has no more objection to a little 
popularity than you and I have, now ; and if wo could hu- 
mor him along, as we would a trout, we should have him a 
fintriate lawyer, ooe of these days. Sid you see Miss Qoi- 
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rhile he was pleculiDgf By George I Bhe looked bo 
ome, I was sorry I had n't taken her myself I " 

she that daehin^ little flirting Miss Oordon that I 
of in New York ? " 
je very same." 

ow came she to take a fancy to Mm f " 
le f How do I knowF She 'a as full of streaks as a 

and her liking for faim is one of them. Did yon no- 
)r. Will J — scarf flying one way, and little cnrls, and 
Its, and streamers, and veil, the other 1 And, then, 
eyes 1 She 's alive, every inch of her 1 She pnts me 
d of a sweet-brier bnsfa, winking and blinking, fall of 
rops, full of roses, and brisk little thorns, beside I 
le 11 keep him awake I " 
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MAGHOLIA GBOVE. 

JuDOB ClaTton was not mistaken is supposing^ that bis 
son would contemplate the issue of the case he bad de- 
fended with satisfaction. As we have already intimated, 
Clayton was somewhat averse to the practice of the law. 
Begard for the feelings of his father had led him to resolve 
that he wonld at least give it a fair trial. His own turn of 
minS would have led him to some work of more immediate 
and practical philanthropy. He would much preferred to 
have retired to his own estate, and devoted himself, with 
his sister, to the education of his servants. But be felt that 
he could not, with due regard to his father's feelings, do 
this until he had given professional life a fair trial. 

After the scene of the trial which we have described, he 
returned to his business, and Anne solicited Nina to accom- 
pany her for a few weeks to their plantation at Haguolia 
Grove, whither, as in duty bound, we may follow her. 

Our readers will therefore be pleased to find themselves 
transported to the shady side of a veranda belonging to 
Clayton's establishment at Magnolia Grove. 

The place derived its name from a group of these beauti- 
ful trees, in the centre of which the bouse was situated. 
It was a long, low cottage, surrounded by deep verandas, 
festooned with an exuberance of those climbing plants 
which are bo splendid in the southern latitude. 

The range of apartments which opened on the veranda 
where Anne and Nina were aitting were darkened to ex- 
clude the flies ; bat the doors, standing opeU) gave picture- 
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like gleams of the interior. The •white, matted floors, light 
bamboo furniture, couches covered with glazed white linen, 
and the large vases of roses disposed here and there, where 
the light would fall upon them, presented a back-ground of 
inviting coolness. 

It was early in the morning^ and the two ladies were en- 
joying the luxuiy of a t€te-&-tSte breakfast before the snn 
had yet dried the heavy dews which give such freshness 
to the morning air. A small table which stood between 
them was spread with choice fruits, arranged on dishes in 
green leaves ; a pitcher of iced milk, and a delicate little 
tSte-^tete coffee -service, dispensing the perfume of the most 
fragrant coffee. Nor were they wanting those small, deli- 
cate biscuits, and some of those curious forms of corn-bread, 
of the manufacture of which every southern cook is bo justly 
proud. Nor should we omit the central vase of monthly 
rosea, of every shade of color, the daily arrangement of 
which was the special delight of Anne's brown little wait- 
ing-maid, Lettice. 

Anne Clayton, in a fresh white morning-wrapper, with 
her pure, healthy complexion, fine teeth, and frank, beam- 
ing smile, looked like a queenly damask rose. A queen nhe 
reaUy was on her own plantation, reigning by the strongest 
of all powers, that of love. 

The Afncan race have large ideality and veneration ; and 
in no drawing-room could Anne's beauty and grace, her fine 
manners and carriage, secure a more appreciating and un- 
limited admiration and devotion. The negro race, with 
many of the faults of children, unite many of their most 
amiable quahties, in the simplicity and confidingness with 
which they yield themselves up in admiration of a superior 
friend. 

Nina bad been there but a day, yet could not fail to read 
in the eyes of all how absolute was the reign which Anne 
held over their affections. 

"How delightful the smell of this magnolia blossom I " 
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eaid Nina. " 0, I 'm glad that you iraked me so early, 
Anne I " 

" Yes," said Anne, " in this climate early rising becomes 
a necessary of life to (hose who mean to have any real, posi- 
tive pleasure in it ; and I 'm one of the sort that must have 
posiHve pleaanrea. Merely negative rest, lassitude, and 
dreaming, are not enough for me. I want to feel that I 'm 
alive, and that I accomplish something." 

" Yea, I Bee," said Nina, " you are not nominally like 
me, bat really housekeeper. What wonderful skill you seem 
to have I Ib it passible that you keep nothing locked up 
here?" 

"No," said Anne, "nothing. I am released from the 
power of the k^jra, thank fortune I When I first came here, 
everybody told me it was sheer madness to try such a thing. 
But I told them that I was deternuaed to do it, and Edward 
upheld me in it ; and you can see how. well I 've suc- 
ceeded." 

"Indeed," said Nina, "you must have magic power, for I 
never saw a household move on so harmoniously. All your 
servants seem to think, and contrive, and take an interest 
in what they are doing. How did you begin ? What did 
you do ? " 

" Well," a£ud Anne, " I 'U tell you the history of the 
plantation. In the firat place, it belonged to manmia's 
uncle ; and, not to spoil a story for relation's sake, I most 
say he waa a diasipated, unprincipled man. He lived a 
perfectly heathen life here, in the most shocking way yon 
can imagine ; and so the poor creatures who were under 
him were worse heathen than he. He lived with a quad- 
Toon woman, who waa violent tempered, and when angry 
ferocioualy cruel; and so the servants were constantly 
passing from the extreme of indulgence to the extreme of 
cruelty. You cau scarce h^ve an idea of the state we found 
them in. My heart almost ffdkd me; but Edward said, 
' Don't give it up, Anne ; try the good Hiat is in them.' 
WeU, I confsas, it sesmed veiy much as it sMm«d t» bs 
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when I was once at a wateivcure cBtabliahment, — patieuti 
would be brought in languid, pale, cold, half dead, 
and it appeared as if it would kill them to apply cold 
water; but, Bomehow or other, there was a vital powei 
in them that reacted under it. Well, just so it was with 
my servanta. I called them £^1 together, and I aaid to 
them, ' Now, people have always said that you are the 
greatest thieves in the world ; that there is no managing 
yon except by locking up everything from you. But, I 
think differently. I have an idea that you can be trusted. 
I have been telling people that they don't know how much 
good there is in you ; and now, just to show them what 
yon can do, I 'm going to be^n and leave the closets and 
doors, and eversihing, unlocked, and I shall not watch you. 
Ton can take my things, if yon choose ; and if, after a time, 
I find that you can't be tmsted, I shall go back to the old 
way.' Well, my dear, I would n't have believed myself 
that the thing would have answered so well. In the first 
place, approbativeness is a stronger principle with the 
African race than almost any other ; they like to be thought 
well of. Immediately there was the greatest spirit in the 
honse, for the poor creatures, having suddenly made the dis- 
covery that somebody thought they were to be trusted, 
were very anxious to keep up the reputation. The elder 
ones watched the younger ; and, in feet, my dear, I had 
very litUe trouble. The children at firat troubled me gning 
into my store-closet and getting the cake, notwithstanding 
very spirited government on the part of the mammies. So, 
I called my iamily in session again, and said that their con- 
duct had confirmed my good opinion ; that I always knew 
they could be trusted, and that my friends were astonished 
to hear how well they did ; but that I had observed that 
some of the children probably had taken my cake. ' Now, 
you know,' said I, ' that I have no objection to your having 
some. If tmy of yon would enjoy a piece of cake, I shall be 
happy to ^ve it to them, bnt it is not t^reeable to havs 
things in my closet fingered over, — I shall therefore set 
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a plate of cake out ever; day, and anybody that wishea to 
take some I hope will take that.' Well, my dear, my plate 
of cake Btood there and dried. Toa won't believe me, bnt 
in feet it was n't touched." 

" Well,;' said Nina, " I should n't think you conld hare 
had our Tomtit here I Why, really, this goes beyond the 
Tirtne of white children." 

" My dear, it is n't such a luxury to white children to be 
tiiought well of, and have a character. You must take that 
into account. It was a taste of a new kind of pleasure, 
made attractive by ite novelty." 

" Yes," sud Nina, " I have something in me whioli 
makes me feel this would be the right way. I know it 
Would be with me. There 's nothing like confidence. If a 
person truste me, I 'm bound." 

" Yet," said Anne, " I can't get the ladies of my acquit 
ance to believe in it. They see how I get along, bnt they 
insist upon it that it's some secret magic, or art, of mine." 

"Well, it ia so," said Nina. "Such things ue just 
like the divining-rod ; they won't work in every hand ; it 
takes a real, generous, waim-hearted woman, like yoa, 
Anne. But, could you carry your Bystem through your 
plantetion, as well as your house ? " 

" The field-hands were more difScnlt to muiage, on soma 
accounts," said Anne, "bnt the same principle prevaUed 
with them. Edward tried all he could to awaken self-r^pect. 
Now, I counselled that we should endeavor to form soma 
decent habits before we built the cabins over. I told him 
they could not appreciate cleanliness and order. ' Very 
likely tJiey cannot,' he said, ' but we are not to suppose 
it ; ' and he gave orders immediately for that pretty row of 
cott^eB you saw down at the quarters. He pat up a large 
bathing establishment. Yet he did not enforce at first per^ 
sonal cleanlinesB by strict rules. Those who began to im- 
prove first were encouraged and noticed; and, as tbey found 
this a paseport to fcvor, the thing took rapidly. It required 
a great while to teach them how to be consistently orderly 
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and cleanly eren after the first desire had been awakened, 
becanse it is n't every one that likes neatness aud order, 
who has the forethought and skill to secure it. But there 
has been a steady progress in these respects. One curious 
peculiarity of Edward's management gives rise to a good 
many droll scenes. He has instituted a sort of jury trial 
among them. There are certain rules for the order and 
well-being of the plantation, which all agree to abide by ; 
and, in all offences, the man is tried by a jury of his peers. 
Hr. Smith, our agent, says that these scenes are sometimes 
very diverting, but on the whole there 's a good deal of 
shrewdness and sense manifested ; but be says that, in gen- 
eral, they inchne much more to severity than he would. 
Ton see the poor creatures have been so barbarized by the 
way they have been treated in past times, that it has made 
them hard and harsh. I assure you, Nina, I never appre- 
oiatod the wisdom of God, in the laws which he made for 
the Jews in the wilderness, as 1 have since I 've tried the 
experiment myself of tiying to bring a set of slaves out of 
barbarism. Now, this that I 'm telling you is the fairest 
side of the story. I can't begin to tell you the thousaud 
difQculties and trials which we have encountered in it. 
Sometimes I 've been almost worn out and discouraged. 
But, then, I think, if there is a missionary work in this 
world, it is this." 

" And what do yonr neigfibore think about it ? " said 
Nina. 

" Well," said Anne, " they are all very polite, well-bred 
people, the families with whom we associate ; and such 
people, of course, would never think of interfering, or 
expressing a difference of opinion, in any very open way ; 
but I have the impression that they regard it with suspicion. 
They sometimes let fell words which make me think they 
do. It 's a way of proceeding which very few would adopt, 
because it ia not a money-making operation, by any means. 
The plantation barely pays fbr itself, because Edward makes 
ttiat quite a teoonduy ooosidaratiOQ. The thing which ez- 
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cites tbe most munnnriDg ie onr teaching tiiem to road. I 
teach the children myself two hours every day, because I 
think this would be less likely to be an offence than if I 
should hire a teacher. Mr. Smith teaches any of the grown 
men who are willing to take the trouble to learn. Any man 
who performs a certain amount of labor can secure to him- 
self two or three hours a day to spend as he chooses ; and 
many do choose to learn. Some of the men and the women 
have become quite good readers, and Clayton is constantly 
sending books for them. This, I 'm ^wd, gives great 
offence. It is agunst the law to do it ; but, as unjust laws 
are sometimes lived down, we thought we would test the 
practicability of doing this. There was some complaint 
made of oor servants, because they have not tbe servile, 
subdued air which commonly marks the slave, but look, 
speak, and act, as if they respected themselves. I 'm some- 
times afraid that we shall have troable ; but, then, I hope 
for the best." 

" What does Mr. Clayton expect to be the end of all 
this ? " said Nina. 

" Why," said Anne, " I think Edward has an idea tiiat 
one of these days they may be emancipated on the soil, just 
as the eerfe were in England. It looks to me rather hope- 
less, I must say ; but he says the best way is for some one 
to begin and set an example of what ought to be done, and 
he hopes that in time it will be generally followed. It 
would, if all men were like him ; but there lies my doubt. 
The number of those who would pursue such a disinterested 
course is very small'. But who comes there? Upon my 
word, if there is n't my particular admirer, Mr, Bradshaw I " 

As Anne said this, a very gentlemanly middle-aged man 
came ujf on horseback, on the carriage-drive which passed 
in front of the veranda. He bore in his hand a large bunch 
of different-colored roses; and, alighting, and delivering 
his horse to his servant, came up &e steps, and presented it 
to Anne. 

n. 6* 
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ore," said he, " are the firet finite of my roses, in 
-den that I started in Rosedale." 
autiiiil," said Anne, taking them. "Allow me to 
t to you Miss Gordon." 

ss Gordon, yonr meet obedient," said Mr, Bradsh^, 
; obsequiously. 

u are just in season, Mr. Bradshaw," said Anne, " for 
ire yon could n't have had your break&st before yoo 
; so sit down and help us with ours." 
ank you. Miss Anne," said Mr, Bradshaw, " the offer 
xmpting to be refused." And he soon established 
r as a third at.the little table, and made himself very 
e. 

ell, Miss Anne, how do all your plans proceed — all 
enevolences and cares J I hope your angel ministra- 
on't exhaust yon." 

)t at all, Mr. Bradahaw ; do I look like it ? " 
), indeed I but such energy is perfectly astonishing 
U." 

k's practised eye observed that Mr. Bradshaw had 
irlicular nervous, restless ur, which belongs to a man 
charged with a particular message, and finds himself 
ictedly blockaded by the presence of a third person. 
er breakiast, exclaiming that she had left her crochet- 
in her apartment, and resisting Anne's offer to send 
Etnt for it, by declaring that nobody conld find it bnt 
', she left the veranda, Mr. Bradshaw had been an old 
fiiend for many years, and stood with Anne almost 
easy footing of a relation, which gave him the liberty 
Etking with freedom. The moment the door of the 
was closed after Nina, he drew a chair near to Anne, 
it down, with the unmistakable air of a man who is 
into a confidential commnnioation. 
le &ct is, my dear Miss Olayton," he said, " I have 
dng on my mind that I want to tell you ; and I hope 
ill think my long friendship for the fiunily a sufficient 
it for my spewing on matters which reaUy belong 
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chiefly to yonrBelf. The fiKit ia, my doar Miss Okyton, I 
was at a fimall dinner-party of gentlemeD, the other day, at 
Colonel Qrandon's. There waa a little select set there, yoa 
know,— the Howards, and the Elliotts, and the Howlands, 
and HO on,— and the conversatioD hap|>eiied to tnm upon 
your brotier. Now, there waa the very greatest respect 
for him ; they seemed to have the highest possible regard lor 
his motives ; but still they felt that he was going on & very 
dangerous course." 

" Dangerous f " said Anne, a little startled. 

" Tea, really dangerous ; and I think so myself, though I, 
perhaps, don't feel as strongly as some do." 

" Beally," said Anne, " I 'm quite at a loss I " 

" My dear Miss Anne, it 's these improvements, yon know, 
which you are making. — Don't misapprehend me I Admira- 
ble, very admirable, in themselves, — done from the most 
charming of motives. Miss Anne, — but dangerous, danger- 
ous I " 

The solemn, myaterioos manner in vhich these last 
words were pronounced made Anne laugh ; but when she 
saw the expression of real concern on the face of her good 
friend, she checked herself, and said, 

" Pray, explain yourselfl I don't understand you." 

" Why, Miss Anne, it 's just here. We appreciate yonr 
humanity, and your self-denial, and your indulgence to your 
servants. Everybody is of opinion that it 's admirable. 
Yon are really quite a model for us all. But, when it comes 
to teaching them to read and write. Miss Anne," he eaid, 
lowering his voice, " I think you don't consider what a 
dangerous weapon yon are putting into their btuids. The 
knowledge will spread on to the other plantations ; bright 
niggers will pick it up ; for the very fellows who are most 
dangerous are the very ones who will bo sure to learn." 

" What if they should ? " said Anne. 

" Why, my dear Miss Anne," said he, lowering his voice, 
" the facilitjes ttiat it will afford them for combinations, for 
insnrrections t Ton see. Miss Anne, I jread a story once of 
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& man who made a cork leg with eucb wonderful accuracy 
that it would walk of it«elff and when he got it on he 
couldn't Btop its walking — it walked him to death — 
actually did t Walked him up hill and down dale, till the poor 
mau fell down exhausted ; and then it ran off with his body. 
And it's running with its skeleton to this day, I believe." 

And good-natured Mr. Bradshaw conceived such a ridica- 
lons idea, at this etage of his narrative, that he leaned back 
in his chair and laughed heartily, wiping his perspiring &ce 
with a cambric pocket-handkerchief. 

" Keally, Mr. Bradshaw, it's a very amusing idea, but I 
don't see the analogy," said Anno. 

" Why, don't you see ? You be^n teaching niggers, and 
having reading and writing, and all these things, going on, 
and they be^n to open their eyes, and look round and 
think ; and they are having opinions of their own, they 
won't take yours ; and they want to rise directly. And 
if they can't rise, why, they are all discontented ; and 
&ere 'a the what-'s-his-name to pay with them 1 Then come 
conspiracies and insurrections, no matter how well you 
treat them; and, now, we South Carolinians have had 
experience in this matter. Yon mnet excuse us, but it is a 
terrible subject with us. Why, the leaders of that con- 
spiracy, all of them, were fellows who could read and write, 
and who had nothing in the world to wish for, in the way 
of comfort, treat«d with every consideration by their mas- 
ters. It is a most melancholy chapter in human nature. 
It shows that there is no trust to be placed in them. And, 
now, the best way to get along with negroes, in my opinion, 
is to make them happy ; give them plenty to eat and drink 
and wear, and keep them amused and excited, and don't 
work them too hard. I think it 's a great deal better than 
this kind of exciting instraction. Mind," he said, seeing 
that Anne was going to interrupt him, "mind, now, I'd 
have religious instruction, of course. Now, this eyatem of 
oral instruction, teaching them hymns and passages of 
scripture suited to their peculiar condition, it 's just the 
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thiD(^ ; it is n't so liable to these dangers. I hope yon 'II 
excuse me, Miss Anne, but the gentlemeD really feel very 
eerioos about these things ; they find it 's affecting their 
own negroes. Yon know, somehow, every thing goes round 
from one plantation to soother ; and one of them said that 
be had a very smart man who is married to one of yoar 
women, and he actually found him with & spelling-book, 
sitting out under a tree. Ho said if the man had had a 
rifle he coold n't have been more alarmed; becavse the 
inan was just one of those sharp, resolute fellows, that, if be 
knew how to read and write, there 's no knowing what he 
would do. Well, now, you see how it is. He takes the 
spelling-book away, and he telle him he wiU give him nine- 
and-thirty if he ever finds him with it again. What 's the 
consequence ? Why, the consequence is, the man sntka and 
gets ngly, and he has to sell him. That's the way it's 
operating." 

" Well, then," said Anne, looking somewhat puzzled, 
" I will strictly forbid our people to allow spelling-books to 
go out of their hands, or to communicate any of these things 
off of the plantation," 

" 0, I tell you, Miss Anne, you can't do it. You don't 
know the passion in human nature for anything that is for- 
bidden. Now, I believe it 's more that than love of read- 
ing. You can't shut up such an experiment as you are 
making here. It 's just like afire. It will blaze ; it will catch 
on all the plantations round ; and I assure you it 'b matter 
of life and death with ns. Yon smile. Miss Anne, but 
it's so," 

"Beally, my dear Mr. Bradshaw, you could not have 
addressed me on a more unpleasant subject. I am sorry to 
excite the apprehension of our neighbors ; but — " 

" Give me leave to remind you, also, Miss Acne, that 
the teaching of slaves to read and write is an ofibnce to 
which a severe penalty is attached by the laws." 

" I thought," said Anne, " that such barbarous laws were 
a dead letter in a Christian community, and that the best 
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tribute I conld pay to its OhriBdani^ was practically to dia- 
regard them." 

" By no meana, Miae Anne, by ao means 1 Why, look at 
US here io South GaroliDa. The negroes are three to one over 
the whites now. Will it do to give them the further advan- 
tages of education and tacilities of commnnication f You 
see, at once, it will not. Now, well-bred people, of course, 
are extremely averse to mingling in the affairs of other fem- 
ilies ; and had you merely taught a few favorites, in a pri- 
vate way, as I believe people now and then do, it would n't 
have seemed so bad ; but to have regular provision for 
teaching school, and school-hours, — I think. Miss Anne, 
you '11 find it wiU result in unpleasant consequences." 

" Yes, I fancy," said Anne, raising herself up, and 
slightly coloring, "that I see myself in ^e penitentiary for 
the sin and crime of teaching children to read I I think, 
Mr. Bradshaw, it is time such laws were disregarded. Is 
not that the only way in which many laws are repealed t 
Society outgrows them, people disregard them, and bo they 
&11 away, like the calyx from some of my Sowers. Come, 
now, Mr. Bradsbaw, come with me to my school. I 'm go-_ 
ing to call it together," said Anne, rising, and bcgiDning to 
go down the veranda steps. " Certainly, my dear friend, 
you ought not to judge without seeing. Wait a moment, 
till I call Miss Gordon." 

And Anne stepped across the shady parlor, and in a few 
moments reappeared with Nina, both arrayed in white cape- 
bonnets. They crossed to the right of the house, to a amaU 
cluster of neat cottages, each one of which had its little 
vegetable garden, and its plot in front carefully tended with 
Sowers. They passed onward into a grove of magnolias 
which skirted the back of the house, till they came to a lit- 
tle building, with the external appearance of a small Gre- 
cian temple, the pillars of which were festooned with jessa- 
mine. 

" Pray, what pretty little place is this t " said Mr, Brad> 
shaw. 
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"This ia my school-room," SMd Anae. 

Mr. Bradshaw repressed a whisde of astonishment ; but 
the emotion was plainly le^pble in his &ce, and Anne said, 
langfain^, 

"A lady's Hchool-room, yon know, should be ladylike. 
Besides, I wish to inspire ideas of taste, refinement, and 
self-respect, in these children. I wish learning to be asso- 
ciated witii the idea of elegance and beanty." 

They ascended the steps, and entered a large room, SUF- 
rounded on three sides by black-boards. The floor was 
covered with white matting, and the walla hnng wiUi very 
pret^ pictnres of French lithographs, tastefnlly colored. 
In some places cards were htmg np, bearing qaotations of 
ecriptnre. There were rows of seat desks, before each of 
which there was a little chair. 

Anne stepped to the door and rang a bell, and in abont 
ten minntes the patter of imiamerahle little feet was heard 
ascending the steps, and presently they came streaming in — 
all ages, from fbnr or five to fifteen, and fix>m tix ebony 
complexion of the negro, with its closely-curling wool, to 
the rich brown cheek of the quadroon, with melancholy lus- 
trous eyes, and waving hair. All were dressed alike, in a 
neat uniform of some kind of blue stufi*, with white capes 
and aprons. 

They filed in to the tnne of one of those marked rhythmical 
melodies which characterize the negro masic, and, moving 
in exact time to the ringing, assumed their seats, which 
were arranged with regard to their ^^ and size. As soon 
as they were seated, Anno, after a moment's panse, clapped 
her' hands, and the whole school commenced a morning 
hymn, in four parts, which was snng so beantifnlly that 
Mr. Bradshaw, quite overpowered, stood with tears in his 
eyes. Anne nodded at Nina, and cast on him a satisfied 
glance. 

After that, thero was a rapid roview of the classes. 
There was reading, spelling, writing on the black-board, 
and tie emaller ones were formed in groups in two odjoin- 
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partmenCB, onder the care of Bome of the older girU. 
I walked about auperintoiidiiig the whole ; and Nina, 
saw the Bcene for the first time, could not repress her 
matioa of delight. The scholars were evidently ani- . 
1 by the presence of company, and anxious to do credit 
3 school and teacher, and the two hours passed rapidly 
. Anne exhibited to Mr. Bradshaw specimens of the 
siency of her scholars in band-writing, and. the drawing 
ipa, and even the copying of small lithograph cards, 
1 contained a series of simple drawing-patterns. Mr. 
shaw seemed filled with astonishment, 
Pon my word," said he, " theee are surprisiugl Miss 
, you are a veritable magician — a worker of miracles I 
nnst have fbnnd Aaron's rod, again 1 My dear madam, 
UD the risk of being burned for a witch I " 
''ery few, Mr. Bradshaw, know how much of beauty hea 
i up is this neglected race," said Anne, with entba- 

they were walking back to the house, Mr. Bradshaw 
little behind, and bis iace wore a thoughtful and almost 
xpression. 

Veil," said Anne, looking round, " a penny for your 
•htsl" 

», I see. Miss Anne, yon are for pursuing your advan- 
I see triumph in your eyes. But yet," he added, 
ir all this display, the capabihty of your children makes 
iel sad. To what end is it f What purpose will it 
, except to unfit them for their inevitable condition — 
\ks them discoutentejl and unhappy f " 
Veil," replied Anne, " there ought to be no inevitable 
tion that makes it necessary to dwarf a human mind. 
;ondition which makes a full development of the powers 
Jod has given us a misfortune, cannot, certainly, be a 
ly one — cannot be right. If a mind will grow and 
make way and let it. Make room for it, and cut down 
thing that stands in the way I " 
'hat 's terribly levelling doctrine. Miss Anne." 
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" Let it lerel, then I " said Anne. " I don't C8a« I I come 
from the old Virginia c&Talier blood, and am not afraid of 
anything." 

" But, Miss Anne, how do you account for it that the 
beat-educated and beattroated slaves — ■ in feet, as yon aay, 
the most perfectly-developed human beings — were those 
who got up the insurrection in Charleston t " 

" How do- you acconnt for it," said Anne, " that the best- 
developed and finest specimens of men have been those 
tbat have got tip insurrections in Italy, Austria, and Hun- 
gary ? " 

" Well, you admit, then," said Mr. Bradshaw, " that if yoa 
say A in this matter, you 've got to say B." 

"Certainly," siud Anne, "and when the time comes to 
say B, I 'm ready to say it. I admit, Mr. Bradahaw, it 'a a 
very dangerous thing to get up steam, if you don't intend 
to let the boat go. But when the steam is high enough, let 
her go, say I." 

" Yes, but. Miss Anne, other people don't want to say 
so. The fact is, we are not all of us ready to let the boat 
go. It's got all our property in it — all we have to live on. 
If you are willing yourself, so tax as your people are con- 
cerned, they '11 inevitably want liberty, and you say you 'II 
be ready to give it to them; bat your fires will ruae a 
steam on onr plantations, and we mast shut down these 
escape-valves. Don't you see F Now, for my part, I've been 
perfectly charmed witli this school of yoors ; but, after all, 
I can't help inquiring whereto it will grow." 

" Well, Mr. Bradshaw," said Anne, " I 'm obliged to yoa 
for the frankness of this conversation. It 's very fiiendly 
and sincere. I think, however, I shall continue to compli- 
ment the good sense and gallantry of this state, by ignoiing 
ito QQWorthy and nnchristian laws. I will endeavor; never- 
theless, to be more careful and guarded as to the manner of 
what I do ; but, if' I should be put into the peoitontiaiy, 
Mr. Bradshaw, I hope yon '11 call on me." 
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" Miss Anne, I beg ten thoosand pardons Tor that unfor- 
tunate allusion." 

" I think," B^d Anne, " I ehall impose it as a penance 
upon you to stay and spend the day witlk us, and then I '11 
show you my rose-garden. I have great counsel to hold 
with you on the training of a certain pillar-rose. Tou see, 
my design is to get you involved in my treason. You 've 
already come into complicity with it, by visiting my school." 

"Thank you, Miss Anne, I should bo only too much 
honored to be your abettor in any treason yon might med- 
itate. Bnt, really, I 'm a most nnlucky dog ! Think of my 
having four bachelor friends engaged to dine with me, and 
so being obliged ta decline your tempting offer I In &ct, I 
must take horse before the sun gets any hotter." 
. " There he goes, for a good-hearted creature as he is I " 
' eaid Anne. 

"Do you know," said Nina, laughing, "that I thought 
hat he was some poor, desperate mortal, who was on the 
erge of a proposal, this morning, and I ran away like a 
good girl, to give him a fair field f " 

" Child," said Anne, "yon are altogether too late in the 
day. Mr. Bradshaw and I walked that little figure some time 
ago, and now be is one of the most convenient and agreea- 
ble of friends." 

" Anne, why in the world don't you get in love with 
somebody f " said Nina. 

"My dear, I think there was something or other left out 
when' I was made np," said Anne, laughing, " bnt I never 
bad much of a &ncy for the lords of creation. They do 
tolerably well till they come to be lovers ; but then they are 
perfectly unbearable. Lions in love, my dear, don't appear 
to advantage, you know. I can't marry papa or Edward, 
and they have spoiled me for everybody else. Besides, I'm 
happy, and what do I want of any of them f Can't there 
be now and then a woman sufficient to herself? But, Nina, 
dear, I 'm sorry that our affairs here are giving offence and 
making uneasiness." 
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"For my part," said Nina, " I ahould go riglit on. I 
have noticed that people try all they can to stop a person 
who is taking an unusual course ; and vb$n they are pei^ 
fectly certain that they can't stop them, then they turn 
round and £ill in with them ; and I think that will be the 
case with yoa." 

" They certainly will have an opportunity of trying," 
said Anne. " But there is Dulcimer coming up the avenue 
with the letter-bag. Now, child, I don't believe you appre- 
ciate half my excellence, when yon consider that I used to 
liave all these letters that faU to you every mul." 

At this moment Dulcimer rode up to the veranda st«pa, 
and depoBit«d the letter-bag iu Anne's hands. 

" What an odd name you have given him I " said Nina, 
" and what a comical-lookiDg fellow he is I He baa a sort 
of waggisji air that reminds me of a crow." 

"0, Dulcimer don't belong to our regime," Sud Anne. 
" He was the prime minister and favorite under the former 
reign, — a sort of licensed court jester, — and to this day 
he hardly knows how to do anything but sing and dance ; and 
. so brother, who is for allowing the largest liberty to every- 
body, imposes on him only such general and light tasks as 
suit his roving nature. But there I " she said, throwing a 
letter on Niua's lap, and at the same time breaking the seal 
of one directed to herself " Ah, I thought so 1 You see, 
puss, Edward has some law busiueas that takes him to this 
part of the state forthwith. Was ever such convenient law 
businesB f We may look for him t<y-nigbt. Now there will 
be rejoicings 1 How now. Dulcimer? I tfaoa^t you had 
gone," she said, looking up, and observing tbat personage 
still lingering in the shade of a tnlip-tree near the veranda. 

" Please, Miss Annp, is Master Clayton coming home t»- 

" Yes, Dulcimer ; so now go and spread the news ; for 
that 's what yon want, I know." 

And Dulcimer, needing no second suggestion, was out of 
sight in the shmbbery in a few moments. 
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" Now, I 'U w^er," said Anne, " that cieatore will get 
Qp aomething or other extraordinar; for this evening." 

" Such as what 7 " said Nina. 

"Well, he is something of a troubadonr, and I shouldn't 
wonder if he should be cudgelling his brain at this moment 
for a song. We shall hare some kind of operatic perform- 
ance, you may be sure." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE TROUBADOUR. 

Aboht five o'clock in tlie evening, Nina and Anne amnsed 
themselves with setting a fancy tea-table on the veranda. 
Nina had gathered a quantity of the leaves of the live oak, 
which she poeseesed a particnlar fitcul^ of plaiting in long, 
flat wreaths, and with these she garlanded the social round 
table, after it had been draped in ita snowy damask, while 
Anne was busy arranging fruit in dishes with vine-leaves. 

" Lettice will be in despair, to-night," said Anne, look- 
ing np, and smiling at a neatly-dressed brown mulatto girl, 
who stood looking on with large, lustrous eyes ; " her occu- 
pation 's gone I " 

" 0, Lettice must allow me to show my accomplish- 
ments," said Nina. "There are some household arts tfaat 
I have quite a talent for. If I bad lived in what-'s-its4iame, 
there, that they used to tell about in old times — Arcadia— 
I should have made a good housekeeper ; for nothing suits 
me better than making wreaths, and arranging bouquets. 
My nature is dressy. I want to dress everything. I want 
to dress tables, and dress vases, and adorn dishes, and dress 
handeome women, Anne I So look out for yourself, for 
when I have done crowning the table, I shall crown yoa I " 

As Nina talked, she was flitting hither and thither, taking 
up and laying down flowers and leaves, shaking out long . 
sprays, and fluttering from place to place, like a bird. 

"It's a pity," said Anne, "that life can't be all Ar- 
cadia I " 

" 0, yes ! " said Nina. " When I was a child, I remem- 
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ber there was an old torn translatioa of a book called Qee- 
Ber'B Idyls, that used to lie about the house ; and I UBod to 
read in it moat charming little stories about handsome shep- 
herds, dressed in Tchite, playing on silver and ivory flutes ; 
imd shepberdesses, with azure mantles and floating hair ; 
and people living on such delightful tilings aa cool curds and 
milk, and grapes, and strawberries, and peaches ; and tbers 
was no labor, and no trouble, and no dirt, and no care. 
Everybody lived like tiie flowers and the birds, — growing, 
and singing, and being beautiAil. Ah, dear, I have never 
got over wanting it since 1 Why could n't it be so f " 

" It 's a thonsaud pities I " said Anne. " But what con- 
stant fight we have to maintain for order and beauty ! " 

" Yes," said Nina ; " and, what seems worse, beauty it- 
self becomes dirt in a day. Now, these roses that we are 
arranging, to-morrow or next day we shall call them UUer, 
and wish somebody would sweep them out of the way. 
But I never want to be the one to do that. I want some 
one to carry away the withered flowers, and wash the soiled 
vases ; but I want to be the one to cut the fresh roses every 
day. If I were in an aasociaiion, I should take that for my 
part. I 'd arrange all their flowers through the establish- 
ment, but I sbbuld stipulate expressly that I should do no 
clearing up," 

" Well," said Anne, " it 's really a mysteiyto me what a 
constwit downward tendency there is to everything — how 
everything is gravitating back, as you may say, into dis- 
order. Now, I thhik a cleanly, sweet, tasteful house — and, 
above all, table — are among the highest works of art. And 
yet, how everything attacks you when you set out to attain 
it — flies, cockroaches, ants, mosquitos I And, then, it seems 
to be the late of all human beings, that they are constantly 
wearing out and disarranging and destroying all that is 
about them." 

"Tes," said Nina, "I couldn't help thinking of thai 
jrhea we were at the camp-Meeiing. The first day, I was 
perfbctiy cbaimed. Everything was so fiwsh, so cool, so 
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dewy and sweet ; but, by the end of the second day, they 
had thrown eg^-shells, and pea-pods, and melon-rinds, imd 
all sorts of abominatioDS, around among the tents, and it 
was really shocking to contemplate." 

"How disgnstingl " said Anne. 

"Now, I 'm one of that sort," said Nina, " that love order 
dearly, but don't want the trouble of it myself. My prime 
minister, Aont Katy, thanks to mamma, is an excellent hand 
to keep it, and I enconrage her in it with all my heart ; so 
that any part of the house where I don't go m^ch is in 
beautiful order. But, bless me, I should have to be made 
over again before I could do like Annt Neabit I Did you 
ever see her take a pair of gloves or a collar out of a drawer % 
She gets up, and walks so moderately across the room, takes 
the key from under the napkin on the right-hand side of the 
bureau, and unlocks the drawer, as gravely as though she 
was going to offer a sacrifice. Then, if her gloves are the 
back side, underneath something else, she takes out one 
thing after another, so moderately ; and then, when the 
gloves or collar are found, lays eveiything ba<i exactly 
where it was before, locks the drawer, and pnta the key 
back under the towel. And all this she 'd do if anybody 
was dying, and she had to go for the doctor I The conse- 
quence is, that her room, her drawers, and everything, are 
a standing sermon to me. But I tbink I 've got to be a 
much calmer person than I am, before this will come to 
pass in my case. I 'm always in such a breeze and flutter I 
I fly to my drawer, and scatter things into little whirlwinds ; 
ribbons, scarf, flowers — everything flies out in a perfect 
rainbow. It seems as if I shouZd die \&\ did n't get the 
thing I wanted that minute ; and, after two or three such 
attacks on a drawer, then comes repentance, and a long 
time of rolling up and arranging, and talking to little 
naughty Nina, who always promises herself to keep better 
order in future. But, my dear, she does n't do it, I 'm sony 
to say, as yet, though perhaps there are hopes of her in 
JEhture. 'I'ell me, Anne, — you are not stiff and 'pohy,' and 
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yet you eeem to be endowed with the gift of order. How 
did it come about ? " 

" It was DOt natural to me, I assure you," said Anne. 
" It was a second nature, drilled into me by mamma." 

"Mammal ah, indeedl" said Hina, giving a sigh. 
" Then you are very happy 1 ' But, come, now, Lettice, I 've 
done with all these; take them away. My tea-table has 
risen out of them like the world out of chaos," she said, as 
she swept together a heap of rejected vines, leaves, and 
flowers. • " Ah 1 I always have a repenting turn, when I 've 
done arranging vases, fo think I 've picked so many more 
than were necessary ! The poor flowers droop their leaves, 
and look at me reproachfully, as if they said, ' You did n't 
want us — why couldn't you have left us alone ? '" 

" 0," said Anne, " Lettice will relieve you of that. She 
has great talents in the floral line, and out of these she will 
arrange quantities of bouquets," she said, as Lettice, blush- 
ing perceptibly through her brown skin, stooped and swept 
up the rejected flowers into her apron. 

" What have we here ? " said Anne, as Dulcimer, attired 

with most unusual care, came bowing up the steps, present- 

, ing a note on a waiter. " Dear me, how stylish I gilt«dged 

paper, smelling of myrrh and ambergris'! " she continued, 

as she broke the seal. " What 's this ? 

" ' The Magnolia Grove troubadours request the presence 
of Mr. and Miss Clayton and Miss Gordon at an operatic 
performance, which will be given this evening, at eight 
o'clock, in the grove,' 

" Very well done ! I fancy some of my scholars have 
been busy with the writing. Dulcimer, we shall be happy 
to come." 

" Where upon earth did he pick up those phrases ? " said 
Nina, when he had departed. 

" 0," said Anne, *' I told you that he waa prime fiivorite 
of the farmer proprietor, who need to take him with him 
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wherever he travelled, aa people sometimes will a pet mon- 
key; and, I dare say, he has lounged roaud the lobbies 
of many an opera-honse. I told you that he was going to 
get up something." 

" What a delightful creature he must be I " said Nina. 

" Perhaps so, to you," said Anne ; " but he is a trouble- 
some person to manage. He is as wholly destitute of any 
moral organs as a jackdaw. One sometimes queBtions 
whether these creatnrea have any more than a reflected 
mimicry of a human soul — such as the Glerman stories im- 
agine in Cobolds and water spirits. All I can see in Dulci- 
mer is a kind of fun-loving animal. He don't seem to have 
any moral nature." 

"Perhaps," said Nina, "his moral nature is somfithiag 
like the cypreas-vine seeds which I planted ttiree months 
ago, and which have just come up." 

" Well, I beliere Edward expects to see it along, one of 
these days," said Anne. "His faith in human nature is 
unbounded. I think it one of his foibles, for my part; 
but yet I try to have hopes of Dulcimer, that some day or 
other he will have some glimmering perceptions of the dif- 
ference between a lie and the truth, and between his own 
things and other people's. At present, he is the most law- 
less mai'auder on the place. He has been so nsed to having 
his wit to cover a multitude of sins, that it 's difficult for a 
ecolding to make any impression on him. But, hark 1 is n't 
that a horse ? Somebody is coming up the avenue." 

Both listened. 

"There are two," said Nina. 

Just at tbie instant Clayton emerged to view, accompa- 
nied by another rider, who, on nearer view, turned out to bo 
Frank RuBsel. At the same instant, the sound of violins 
and banjos was heard, and, to Anne's surprise, a gayly- 
dressed procession of servants and children began to file 
out from the grove, headed by Dulcimer and several of his 
associates, playing and singing. 
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" There," Kud Anoe, " did n't I tell you so ? There 'b the 
be^Doing of Dulcimer's operations." 

The air was one of those inexpressibly odd ones whose 
aharp, metallic accuracy of rhythm seems to mark the de- 
light which the negro race feel in that particular element of 
music. The words, as usual, amounted to very little. Nina 
and Anne could hear, ' 



The Idea conveyed in these lines being still further carried 
out by the regular clapping of hands at every accented 
note, while every voice joined in the chorus : 

" Sing, boja, slog ; de mas'i !■ come I 
8iT« three oheets for d« good man >t home ! 

Ho I he 1 ho t Hnm ! ham ! " 

Clayton acknowledged the compliment, as he came up, by 
bowing from his horse ; and the procession arranged itself 
in a kind of lane, through wftch he and his companion rode 
up to tlie veranda. 

" 'Pon my word," said Frank Bussel, " I was n't prepared 
for such a demonstration. Quite a presidential reception I " 

When Olayton came to the steps and dismounted, a dozen 
sprang eagerly forward to take his horse, ani in the crowd- 
ing round for a word of recognition the order of the pro- 
cession was entirely broken, ^fter many kind worda, and 
inquiries in every direction lor a few moments, the people 
quietly retired, leaving their master to his own enjoyments. 

" Ton really have made quite a triumphal entry," said 
Nina. 

"Dulcimer always exhausts himself on all snch occa- 
sions," said Anne, " so that he is n't capable of any further 
virtue for two or three weeks." 

" Well, take him while' he is in flower, then I " said Ras- 
sel. " But how peribctly cool and inviting you look I 
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Really, quite idyllic 1 We sauat certainly have got into a 
fairy queen's castle ! " 

" But you mast show us somewhere to shake the dust off 
of our feet," said Clayton. 

" Yes," said Anne, " there 's Annt Praw waiting to show 
you your room. Qo and make youieelvee as fascinatiag as 
you can." 

la a little while the gentlemen returned, in iresh while 
linen snits, and the business of the tea-table proceeded with 
alacrity. 

" Well, now," said Anne, after tea, looking at her watch, 
" I most inform the company that we are ail engaged to the 
opera this evening." 

" Yes," said Nina, " the Magnolia Grave Opera House is 
to be opened, and the Magnolia Troubadour Troupe to ap- 
pear for the first time." 

At this moment they were surprised by the appearance, 
"below the veranda, of Dulcimer, with three of his colored 
associates, all wearing white ribbons in their button-holes, 
and carrying white wands tied with satin tjbbon, and 
gravely arranging themselves two and two on each side of 
the steps, 

" Why, Dulcimer, what 's this F " said Clayton. 

Dulcimer bowed with the gravity of a raven, and an- 
nounced that the committee had come to wait on the gen< 
tlemen and ladies to their seats. 

" 0," said Anne, " we were not prepared for our part of 
the play ! " 

" What a pity 1 did n't bring my opera-hat I " said Nina. 
"Never mind," she said, snatching a spray of multiflora 
rose, "this will do." And she gave it one twist round her 
head, and her toilet was complete. 

" 'Pon my word, that 's soon done 1 " said Prank Bnssel, 
as he watched the coronet of half-opened bnds and roses. 

"Yes," said Nina. "Sit down, Anne ; I forgot your 
crown. There, wait a moment ; let me torn this leaf a lit^ 
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tie, and weave these buds in here — so. Now yon are a 
Baltimore belle, to bo sure I Now for the procession." 

The opera-house for the evening, was an open space in 
the grove behind the house. Lamps had been bung up 
in the trees, twinkling on the glossy foliage. A sort of 
booth or arbor was built of flowers and leaves at one end, 
to which the party were marshalled in great state. Be- 
tween two magnolia-trees a white curtain was hung up ; 
and the moment the family party made their appearance, a 
chorus of voices from behind the scenes began an animated 
song of welcome. 

As soon as the party was seated, the curtain rose, and 
the chorus, consisting of about thirty of the best singers, 
males and females, came forward, dressed in their best 
holiday costume, singing, and keeping step as they song, 
and bearing in their hands bouquets, which, as they marched 
round the circle, they threw at the feet of the company. A 
wreath of orange-blossoms was significantly directed at 
Nina, and fell right into her lap. 

" These people seem to have had their eyes open. Com- 
ing events cast their shadows before I " said Bussel. 
■ After walking around, the chorus seated themselves at the 
side of the area, and the space behind was filled up with a 
dense sea of heads — all the servants and plantation haads. 

" I declare," said Bussel, lookiug round on the crowd of 
dark &ces, " this sable crowd is turning a silver lining with a 
witness 1 How neat and pretty that row of children look 1 " 
And, as they spoke, a procession of the children of Aixne's 
school came filing round in the same manner that the other 
had done, singing their school-songs, and casting flowers 
before the company. After this, they seated themselves on 
low seats in front of ail the others. 

Dulcimer and four of his companions now came into the 
centre. 

" There," said Anne, " Dulcimer is going to be the centre 
piece. He Is the troubadour," 

Dulcimer, in fact, commenced a kind of recitative, to the 
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tune "Mas'r's in the cold, cold ground," After singing 
a few lines, the quartet took up the chorus, and their voices 
were really magnificent. 

" Why," said Nina, " it seeniB to me they are beginning 
in a very doleful way." 

" 0," said Anne, " wait a minute. This is the old mas'r, 
I fancy. We shall soon hear the tune changed." 

And accordingly. Dulcimer, striking into a new tune, be- 
gan to rehearse the coming in of a new master. 

" There," said Anne, " now for a catalogue of Edward's 
virtues ! They must be all got in, rhyme or no rhyme." 

Dulcimer kept on reheareiDg. Every four lines, the 
quartet struck in with the chorus, which was then repeated 
by the whole company, clapping their hands and stamping 
their feet to the time, with great vivacity. 

"Now, Anne, is coming your turn," said Nina, as Dulci- 
mer launched out, in most high-flown strains, on the beauty 
of Miss Anne. 

"Tes," said Clayton, "the catalogue of your virtues 
will be somewhat extensive." 

"I shall escape, at any rate," said Nina. 

"Don't you be too sure," said Anne. "Dulcimer has 
had his eye on you ever since you 've been here." 

And true enough, after the next stanza. Dulcimer aeaumed 
a peculiarly meaning expression. 

"There," said Anne, "do see the wretch flirting him- 
self out like a saucy crow I It 'b coming I Now look out, 
Nina I " 

With a waggish expression from the comer of his down- 
cast eyes, he sung, 

"0, mu'ruoRcD abuot— do top know when ha gonl 
H* COM (o North Corollaa, for ds North Ouoliim nne." 

"There you are I" said Frank Bussel. "Do you see the 
grin going round ? What a lot of Ivoiy I They are com- 
ing in this choruB, strong I " 
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And the whole aesembl;, vntb great aoiniatioD, poured 
out on the chorus : 

" 0, ds ITortli Ouoliu rose I 
0, de North Cuolina row ! 
Ws wilh good look to maifi. 
With do North Cuolins roie ■ " 

This choniB wits repeated with entbusiaem, clapping of 
bands, and laughing. 

"I think the North Carolina rose ought to rise 1 " said 
BuBsel. 

" 0, hush I " said Auue ; " Dulcimer has n't done yet." 

Assuming an attitude, Dulcimer turned and sang to on« 
of Mb assooiates in the quartet. 



To which the other responded, with aaimati(»i :. 



" That 'b Aorou^, at any rate I " said Bussel. 
"Wiile Dulcimer went on : 



And the dther responded : 



, "And they are getting redder 1" said Anne, tappine 
Nina with her ian, " Dulcimer is evidently laying out his 
Bfaength upon yon, Nina I " 
Dnlcimer went on singing : 
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And'the response, 



And ihe quartet here struck np : 

" 0, bIm mlks on da Tennda, 

And Bhs Iknglu out of do door, 
And aha d>Dci» like de Buuhine 

Aow da fnlor floor. 
Hot little feet, do; pktter. 

Like de nun npon da fiawen ; 
And hei Uuigh is like street noten, 

IhroDgh k11 de nunmet honni I " 

"Dnlcimer has had help Irom same of the mases along 
there I " said Clayton, looking at Anne. 
"Hush!" said Anne; " hear the choras." 

" 0, de North Canliu ran I 
0, de Nortli Caiolina rote ! 
0, plant bj OUT Toranda 
Da North Cueliui rose t " 

This cboma was repealed with three timee three, and the 
whole assembly broke into a general laugh, when the per^ 
formers bowed and retired, and the white sheet, which was 
faeteoed by a pulley to the limb of a tree, was let down 

" Come, now, Anne, confess that was n't all Dulcimer's 
work ! " SEud Clayton, ^ 

" Well, to tell the truth," said Anne, " 't was got up be- 
tween him and Lettice, who has a natural turn for versify- 
ing, quite extraordinary. If I chose to encourage and push 
her on, she might turn out a second Phillis Wheatly." 

Dulcimer and his coa^'utors now came round, bearing 
trays with lemonade, c(Ae, sliced pine-applea, and some 
other fruits. 

"WeU, onmy word,"8aidBuBsel, " tiis is quite prettily 
got up 1 " 

" 0, 1 think," said Olayton, " Hie African rww evidently 
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are made to excel in that department wbich lies between 
the senauoua and the intellectual — what we call the elegant 
arte. These require rich and abundant animal nature, such 
as they poascBB ; and.if ever they become highly civilized, 
they will excel in muaic, dancing, and elocution." 

"I have often noticed," said Anne, "in uiy scholara, 
how readily they seize upon anything which pertains to the 
department of mueic and language. Tbe negroes are some- 
times laughed at for mispronouncing words, which they 
will do in a very droll manner ; but it 's only because they 
are so taken with the sounds of words that they will try to 
pronounce beyond the sphere of their understanding, like 
bright children." 

" Some of these voices here are perfectly splendid," said 
Bussel. 

"Yes," said Anne, "we have one or two girls on the 
place who have that rich contratto voice which, I think, is 
oilener to be found among them than among whites." 

" The Ethiopian race is a slow-growing plant, like the 
aloe," siud Clayton; "but I hope, some of these days, 
they 'II come into flower ; and I think, if they ever do, the 
blossoming will be gorgeous." 

" That will do for a poet's expectation," said Russel. 

The performance now gave place to a regular dancic^ 
party, which went on with great animation, yet decorum. 

" Seligions people," said Clayton, " who have instructed 
the negroes, I think have wasted a great deal of their 
energy in persuading them to give up dancing and singing 
Bongs. I try to regulate the propensity. There is no use 
in trying to make the negroes into Anglo-Saxons, any more 
than making a grape-vine into a peartree. I train the 
grape-vine." 

"Behold," said Bnssel, "the successful champion of 
negro righto I " 

" Not so very successful," said Clayton. " 1 suppose 
you 've heard my case has been appealed ; so that my victoiy 
isn't w) certUD, after all." 
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" 0," said Nina, " yes, it muHt be 1 I 'm Bnre no person 
of common sense ttouM decide any other way ; and yonr 
own father is one of the judges, too." 

" That will only make him the more careful not to be in- 
finenced in my fevor," sud Clayton. 

The dancing now broke np, and the serranlii dispersed 
in an orderly manner, and the company retomed to the 
Teranda, which lay pleasantly checkered with .the light of 
the moon falling through trailing vines. The air was fiUl 
of those occasional puleatiODSof fragrance which rise in the 
evening from flowers. 

" O, how delightful," said Nina, " this fragrance of the 
honeysuckles ! I have a perfect passion for perfumes I 
They seem to me like spirits in the air." 

"Yes," said Clayton, "Lord Bacon says, 'that the 
breath of flowers comes and goes in the air, like the war- 
bling of music' " 

" Did Lord Bacon say that? " said Nina, in a tone of 
Burprise. 

"Yes; why not f" said Cla3'ton. 

" 0, I thought he was one of those mosty old philoso- 
phers, who never thought of anything pretty I " 

" Well," said Clayton, " then to-morrow let me read yon 
his essay on gardens, and you 'U And mnsty old philoso- 
phers often do think of pretty things." 

" It was Lord Baoon," said Anne, " who always wanted 
musicians playing in the next room while he was com- 
posing," 

" He did ? " said Nina. " Why, how delightful of him I 
I think I should like to hear some of his essays." 

" There are some minds," said Clayton, " large enough 
to take in everything. Such men can talk as prettily of a 
ring on a lady's finger, as they can wisely on the courses 
of the planets. Nothing escapes them." 

" That 's the bind of man you ought to have for a lover, 
Anne," said Nina, laughing; "you have weight enough 
to risk it. I 'm such a little whisk of thistle-down fJiat it 
n. 1* 
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would annihilate me. Sach a ponderoos veight of wisdon^ 
attached to me would drag me under vater, and drown 
me.. I ehould let go my line, I tMnk, if I felt such a fish 
bite." 

" You are tolerably safe in our times," aaid Clayton. 
" Nature only sends snch men once in a centuiy or two. 
They are the road-makers for the rest of the world. They 
are quarry-masters, that quarry out marble enough for a 
generation to work up." 

" Well," said Nina, " I shonld n't want te be a qnarry- 
mastor's wife. I should be afraid that some of Ms blocks 
would fall on me." 

" Why, would n't you liko it, if he were wholly your 
slave ? " said Frank Bussel. " It would he like having the 
genius of the lamp at your fbet." 

" Ah," said Nina, " if / could keep him my elare ; bnt 
I'm airaid be 'd outwit me at last. Such a man would sooa 
put me up on a shelf for a book read through. I 've aeea 
some great men, — I mean great for our times, — and they 
did n't seem to care half as much for their wives as they did * 
for a newspaper." 

" 0," said Anne, " that 's past praying for, with any 
husband. The newspaper is the standing rival of the 
American lady. It must be a warm lover that can be 
attracted from thai, even before he is secure of his prize." 

" You are severe. Miss Anne," said Bussel. 

" She only speaks the truth. Tou men are a bad set," 
said Nina. "You are a kind of necesaaiy evil, half civil- 
ized at best. Bnt if ever / set up an establishment, I shall 
insist apon taking precedence of the newspaper." 
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CHAFTES VII. 

tiff's gabdbn. 

Would the limits of our stoiy admit of it, we shoold 
gl&dly linger many days in the ebady precincts of Magnolia 
Orove, where ClaTton and Nina remained some daya 
longer, and where the hours flew by on flowery feet ; but 
the inevitable time and tide, which wait for no man, wait 
not for the narrator. We must therefore say, in brief, that 
when the visit was concluded, Clayton accompanied Nina 
once more to Ganema, and returned to the circle of his own 
duties. 

Nina returned to her own estate, with views somewhat 
chastened and modified by her acquaiutance with Anoe. As 
Clayton supposed, the influence of a real noble purpose in life 
had proved of more weight than exhortations, and she begaa 
to feel within herself positive aspirations for some more 
noble and worthy life than she had heretofore led. That 
great, abeorbing feeling which determines the whole destiny 
of woman's existence, is in its own nature an elevating and 
purifying one. It is such even when placed on an unworthy 
object, and much more so when the object is a worthy one. 
Since the first of their friendship, Clayton had never offi- 
ciously sought to interfere with the growth and develop- 
ment of Nina's moral nature. He had sufficient sagacity 
to perceive that, unconsciously to herself, a deeper power 
of feeling, and a wider range of thought, was opening with- 
in her ; and he left the development of it to the same qniet 
forces which swell the rosebud and guide the climbing 
path of the vine. Simply and absolutely he lived his own 
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life before her, and let hers alone ; and the power of hia life 
therefore became absolute. 

Afewmorningaafterherreturn, she thought that she would 
go out and inquire after the T*lfare of our old friend Tiff. 
It was a hazy, warm, bright summer morning, and all things 
lay in that dreamy stillness, that trance of voluptuous rest, 
which precedes the approach of the fiercer heats of the day. 
Since her absence there had been evident improvement in 
Tiffs affairs. The baby, a hearty, handsome little fellow, 
by dint of good nursing, pork-sucking, and lying out doors 
in the tending of breezes and zephyrs, had grown to be a 
creeping creature, and followed Tiff around, in his garden 
ministrations, with unintelligible chatterings of delight. 

At the moment wlien Nina rode up, Tiff was busy ivith 
his morning work in the garden. 

His appearance, it is to be confessed, was somewhat 
peculiar. He usually wore, in compliment to hia nursing 
duties, an apron in front ; but, as his various avocations 
pressed hard upon his time, and as his own personal outfit 
was ever the last to be attended to. Tiff's nether garmcnta 
had shown traces of that frailty which is incident to aH 
human things. 

" Bress me," he said to himself, that morning, as he with 
difficulty engineered hia way into them, "holes here, and 
holes dar 1 Don't want but two holes in my breeches, and 
I 's got two dozen ! Got my foot through de wrong place I 
Por old Tiff I Laws a massy I wish I could get hold of some 
of dem dar clothes dey were telling "bout at de camp-meet- 
ing, dey wore forty years in de wilderness ! 'Mazing handy 
dem ar times was t Well, any how, I 'Jl tie an apron behind, 
and anoder in fi^nt. Bress de Lord, I 's got aprons, any 
how I I must make up a par of breeches, some of deee 
yer days, when dc baby's teeth is all through, and Teddy's 
clothes don't want no mending, and de washing is done, 
and dese yer weeds stops a growing in de'garden. Bresa 
if I know what de Lord want of so many weeds. 'Pears 
like dey comes just to plague us ; but, den, we does n't 
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know. May be dere 's eome good in 'era. We does n't 
know but a leetle, no way." 

Tiff waa sitting on the ground weeding one of his garden- 
beds, when he was Burprisod by the apparition of Nina on 
horseback coming up to the gate. Here was a dilemma, to 
be sure I No cavalier had a more absolute conception of 
the nature of politeness, and the claims of beauty, rank, 
and fashion, than Tiff. Then, to be caught sitting on the 
ground, with a blue apron on in front, and a red one on 
behind, was an appalling dilemma I However, as our read- 
ers may have discovered. Tiff had that essential requisite of 
good breeding, the moral courage to fece an exigency ; and, 
wisely considering that a want of cordiality is a greater 
deficiency than the want of costume, he rose up, without 
delay, and hastened to the gate to acknowledge the honor. 

" Lord brees yer sweet &ce. Miss Nina I " he said, while 
the breezes flapped and fluttered hie red and blue sails, 
" Old Tiff's 'mazia' happy to see you, Mies Fanny's well, 
thank ye ; and Mas'r Teddy and the baby eJI doing nicely. 
Bress de Lord, Miss Niua, be so good as to get down and 
come in. I 's got some nice berries dat I picked in de 
swamp, and Miss Fanny '11 be proud to have you take 
some. You see," he said, laughing heartily, and regarding 
his peculiar costume, "I was n't looking for any quality 
long dis yer time o' day, so I just got on my old clothes." 

" Why, Uncle Tiff, I think they become you immensely!" 
said Nina. " Your outfit is really original and picturesque. 
You're not one of the people that are ashamed of their 
work, are you. Uncle Tiff? So, if you just lead my horse to 
that stump, I '11 ge^own." 

" Laws, no, Mis^^ina 1 " said Tiff, as with alacrity he 
obeyed her orders. "Spects, if Old Tiff was 'shamed of 
work, he 'd have a heap to be 'shamed of; cause it 's pretty 
much all work with him. 'T is so I " 

" Tomtit pretended to come with me," said Nina, as she 
looked round ; " but he lagged behind by the brook to get 
some of those green grapes, and I suspect it 'b the last I 
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shall see of him. So, Tiff, if you please to tie SylpMne in 
the shade, I 'II go in to see Mise Fann;." 

And Nina tripped lightly up the walk, now bordered on 
either aide by china asters and marigolds, to where Fanny 
was standing bashfully in the door waiting for her. In her 
own native woods this child was one of the boldest, freest, 
and happiest of romps. There was scarce an eligible tree 
which she could not climb, or a thicket she had not ex- 
plored. She was familiar with every flower, every bird, 
every butterfly, of the vicinity She knew precisely when 
every kind of fruit would ripen, and flower would blossom ; 
and was so aufaii in the languid of birds and squirrels, 
that she might almost have been considered one of the fra- 
ternity. Her only companion and attendant. Old Tiff, bad 
that quaint, fancifnl, grotesque nature which is the furthest 
possible removed from vulgarity f and his frequent lectures 
on proprieties and conventionalities, bis long and prolix 
narrations of her ancestral glories and distinctions, had suc- 
ceeded in infusing into her a sort of childish consciousness 
of dignity, while at the same time it inspired her with a 
bashthl awe of those whom she saw surrounded with the 
actual insignia and circumstances of position and fortune. 
After all. Tiff's method of education, instinctive as ^t was, 
was highly philosophical, since a certain degree of self- 
respect is the nurse of many virtues, and a shield irom 
many temptations. There is also something, perhaps, in 
the influence of descent. Fanny certainly inherited from 
her mother a more delicate organization than generally 
attends her apparent station in life. She had, also, what 
perhaps belongs to the sex, a capability of receiving the 
mysteries and proprieties of dress ; aflrNina, as she stood 
on the threBhold of the single low room, conld not but be 
struck with the general air of refinement which character- 
ized both it and its little mistress. There-were flowers 
from the swamps and hedges arranged with care and taste, 
feathers of birds, strings of eggs of different color, dried 
grasses, and various littie woodland curiosities, which 
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ehowed » taste refined by daily interconrae with nature. 
Fanny herself was arrayed in a very pretty print dress, 
which her father had brought home in a recent visit, with 
a capo of white muslin. Her brown hair was bmshed 
smoothly from her forehead, and her clear blue eyes, and 
&ir, rosy complexion, gave her a pleasing air of intelligence 
and refinement. 

" Thank you," said Nina, as Fanny offered her the only 
chair the establishment afforded ; " but I 'm going with 
Tiff out in the garden. I never can bear to be in the 
house such days as this. Ton did n't expect me over so 
eariy. Uncle Tiff; but I took a notable turn, this morning, 
and routed them up to an early breakfast, on purpose that I 
might have time to get over here before the heat came on. 
It's pleasant out here, now the shadow of the woods falls 
across the garden so. How beautifully those trees wave I 
Tiff, go on with your wort — never mind me." 

"Tes, Miss Nina, it's mighty pleasant. Why, I was 
out in dis yer garden at four o'clock dia morning, and 
'peared like dese yer trees was waving like a psalm, so sort 
o' still, you know I £ind o' spreading out der hands like 
dey 'd have prayers ; and dere was a mighty handsome 
star a-looking down, /spects dat ar star is one of de very 
oldest families up dar." 

" Most likely," said Nina, cheerily. " They call it Venus, 
the star of love. Uncle Tiff; and I believe that is a very 
old family." 

" Love is a mighty goo^ ting, any how," said Tiff, 
" Lord bress you, Mies Nina, itmake.BeVerytinggokind o' 
easy. Sometimes, when I 'm stndding upon dese yer tinge, 
I says to myself, 'fVkrs like de trees in de wood, dey loves 
each oder. Dey staaas kind o' locking arms so, and dey kind 
o' nod der heads, and whispers so ! 'Pears like de grape- 
vines, and ^ birds, and all dem ar tings, dey lives com- 
fortable to^der, like dey was peaceable, and liked each 
oder. Now, folks is apt to get a stewin' and a frettin' 
round, and turning up der noses at dis yer ting, and dat 
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ar ; but 'pears like de Lord's works takes eTeiyting m!gfaty . 
easy. Dey jast kind o' lives along peaceable. I titik it 's 
mighty 'structiTO I " 

" Certainly it is," said Nina. " Old Mother Nature is an 
excellent manager, and always goes on making the best of 
ererjthing," 

" Dere 's heaps done dat ar way, and no noise," stud Tiff. 
" Why, Miss Nina, I studies upon dat ar out here in my 
garden. Why, look at dat ar com, way up over'your head, 
now I All dat ar growed dis yer summer. No noise 'bout 
it — 'pears like nobody couldn't see when 'twas done. 
Dey were t«lling us in camp-meeting how de Lord created 
de heaven and de earth. Now, Miss Nina, Tiff has bis own 
thoughts, you know ; and Tiff says, 'pears like de Lord is 
creating de heaven and de earth all de time. 'Fears like 
you can see Him a doing of it right afore yonr face ; and 
dem growing tings are so curus I Miss Nina, 'pears for all 
de world like as if dey was critters ! 'Pears like each of 
'em has der own way, and won't go no oder I Dese yer 
beans, dey will come up so cams right top o' de stalks ; 
dey will tnm round de pole one way, and, if you was to 
tie 'em, you could n't make 'em go round t' oder I Dey 's 
sot in der own way — dey is, for all dey's so still 'bout 
itl Laws, Miss Nina, dese yei tings makes Tiff laugh — 
does BO I " he s^d, sitting down, uid indulging in one of 
bia fits of merriment. 

" Ton are quite a philosopher. Tiff," said Nina. 

"Laws, Mise Nina, I hopes not!" said Tiff, solemnly; 
" 'cause one of de preachers at de camp-meeting used up 
dem folk terrible, I tell you 1 Dat^ pretty much all I 
could make out of de sermon, dat peipe must n't be 'loso- 
pheiB I Laws, Miss Nina, I hope I an't no sich I " 

" 0, I mean the good kind. Uncle Tiff. But how were 
yon pleased, upon the whole, at the camp-meeting f " said 
Nina. 

" Well," said Tiff, " Miss Nina, I hope I got something 
— I don't know fa'rly how much 'tis. But, Miss Nina, it 
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'pears like afi if you had come out here to iustruct ue 'bout 
deae yer tio^. Miss Fann;, ehe don't read very well 
yet, and 'pears like if you could read us eome out of de 
Bible, and teach us how to be GfariBtians — " 

"Why, Tiff, I scarcely know how myself!" said Nina. 
" I '11 send Milly to talk to you. She is a real good Chris- 

"Milly is a very nice woman," said Tiff, somewhat 
doubtfully; "but. Miss Nina, 'pears like I would rather 
have white teaching ; 'pears like I would rather have you, 
if it would n't be too much trouble." 

" 0, no. Uncle Tiff I If you want to hear me read, I 'U 
read to you now," said Nina, "Have you got a Bible, 
heref Stay; I'lLsit down, I'll take the chair and ait 
down in the shade, and then you need n't stop your work," 

Tiff hurried into the house to call Fanny ; produced a 
copy of a Testament, which, with much coaxing, he had per- 
suaded Cripps to bring on his last visit ; and, while Fanny 
sat at her feet making larkspur rings, she turned over 
the pages, to think what to read. When she saw Tiff's 
earnest and eager attention, her heart smote her to think 
that the book, eb valuable in his eyes, was to her almost an 
unread volume, 

" What shall I read to you. Tiff? What do you want to 
hear ? " 

" Well, I wants to find out de shortest way I ken, how 
dese yer chil'en 's to be got to heaven 1 " said Tiff. " Dis 
yer world is mighty well long as it holds out ; but, den, yer 
see, it don't last forever I Tings is passing away ! " 

Nina thought a moment. The great question of ques- 
tions, BO earnestly pRposed to her I The simple, childlike 
old soul hanging confidingly on her answer I At last she 
said, with a seriousness quite unusual with her : 

" Tiff, I think the best thing I can do is to read to you 
about our Saviour, He came down into this world to show 
us the way to heaven. And I '11 read you, when I come 
hsre da^, all that thar« is about Him — all ha said and did ; 
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and then, perhaps, yon '11 see the way yourself. Feriiaps," 
she added, with a sigh, " I shall, too ! " 

As she Bpoke, a Badden breeze of air ahook the clQBters 
of a prairie-roae, which was climbing into the tree under 
which she was sitting, and a shower of rose-leaves fell 
around her, 

" Yes," she said to herself, as the rose-leaves fell on 
her book, " it 's quite true, what he says. Everything is 
passing I " 

And now, amid the murmur of the pine-trees, and the 
rcBtling of the garden-vines, came on the ear of the listen- 
ers the first words of that sweet and ancient story ; 

" Now, when Jesus was bom in Bethlehem in Judea, be- 
hold there came wise men from the East, saying, ' Where 
is Be that is bom King of the Jews ? For we have seen 
his star in the East, and are come to worship Him.' " 

Probably more cultivated minds would have checked the 
pro^SB of the legend by a thousand questionB, statistical 
and geographical, as to where Jerusalem was, and who the 
wise men were, and how far the East was irom Jerusalem, 
and whether it was probable they would travel so far. But 
Kina was reading to children, and to an old child-man, in 
whose grotesque and fanciful nature there was yet treas- 
ured a believing sweetness, like the amulets supposed to 
belong to the good genii of the fairy tales. The quick 
&ncy of her auditors made reality of the story as it went 
along. A cloudy Jemsalem built itself up immediately in 
their souls, and became as well known to them as the 

neighboring town of E . Herod, the king, became a 

real walking personage in their minds, with a crown on his 
head. And Tiff immediately discerned a resemblance be- 
tween him and a certain domineering old General Eaton, 
who used greatly to withstand the cause of virtne, and the 
Feytons, in the neighborhood where he was brought up. 
Tiff's indignation, when the slang'ht«r of the innocents 
was narrated, was perfectly outrt^ous. He declared "3e 
wouldn't have believed that of BLing Herod, bad as he 
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Tras I " and, good-hearted and inoffeiisive as Tiff was in 
general, it really seemed to afford him comfort, " dat da 
debil had got dat ar man 'fore now." 

" Sarveg him right, too I " said Tiff, striMng fiercely at a 
weed with his hoe. "Killing all dem por little chil'en I 
Why, what harm had dey done him, any way ? Wonder 
what he thought of hieself ! " 

Nina fonnd it necessary to tranquillize the good creature, 
to get a hearing for the rest of the story. She went on 
reading of the wild night-journey of the wise men, and how 
the star went before them till it stood over the place where 
the child was. How they went in, and saw the young 
child, and Maiy his mother, and tell down before him, ofTer- 
ing gifts of gold, frankincense, and myrrh. 

" Lord bless you I I wish I 'd a been dar I " said Tiff. 
" And dat ar chile was de Lord of glory, sure 'nough, Misa 
Kina 1 I heam 'em sing dis yer hymn at de camp-meeting, 
— you know, 'bout cold on his cradle. Ton know it goes 
dis yer way." And Tiff sung, to a kind of rocking lullaby, 
words whose poetic imagery had hit his iancy before he 
Jcnew their meaning. 

" Cold on his oradla tha deir-dropa aia Bhlniag, 
Low lies liis head wiUi the beuta of the ataU ; 
AngelB idoTO, in BlombcT reolining, 
Uftkei, vtd 8*t1oiu, and Uonuoh of ail." 

Kisa had never realized, till she felt it in the undoubting 
faith of her listeners, the wild, exquisite poetry of that le- , 
gend, which, like an immortal Uly, blooms in the heart of 
Christianity as spotless and as tender now as eighteen 
handred years ago. 

That child of Bethlehem, when afterwards he taught in 
Galilee, spoke of seed which fell into a good and honest 
heart ; and words could not have been more descriptive of 
the nature which was now receiving this seed of Paradise. 

When Nina had finished her reading, she found her own 
heart touched by the effect which she had prodnced. The 
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nursiDg, child-loving Old Tiff was ready, in a moment, to 
bow before his Kedeemer, enshrined intheform of an infant; 
and it seemed as if the air around him had been made sacred 
by the sweetnees of the story. 

As Nina was mounting her horse to return, Tiff brought 
out a little basket full of 'wild raspberries. 

" Tiff wants to give you something," he said. 

"Thank you. Uncle Tiff. How dehghtfiil! Now, if 
yon 'II only give me a cluster of your Michigan rose ! " 
. Proud and happy was Tiff, and, pulling down the very top- 
most cluster of his rose, he presented it to her. Alas I before 
Nina reached home, it hung drooping from the heat. 

" The grass withereth, and the flower bdeth ; but the 
word of our Ood shall stand forever." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE WARNQIO. 

In Hie org^ized ae it is at the Sontii, there are tiro cnr- 
renta ; — one, the current of the mwter'B fortanes, feelings, 
and hopes ; the other, that of the slave's. It is a melan- 
choly feet in the history of the human race, as yet, that 
there have been multitudes who follow the triumphal march 
of life only as c^tives, to whom the voice of the trumpet, 
the waving of the banners, the sbonts of the people, only 
add to the bittemese of enthralment. 

While life to Nina was daily unfolding in brighter colors, 
the slave-brother at her side was destined to feel an addi^ 
tional burden on his already unhappy lot. 

It was toward evening', after having completed his daily 
cares, that he went to the postrofiGce fer the fiunily letters. 
Among these, one was directed to himself, and he slowly 
perused it as he lode home through tlie woods. It was as 
follows : 

Mt diar Brother: I told you how comfortably we 
were living on our place — I and my children. Since theO) 
eveiytluDg has I>een changed. Mr. Tom Gordon came here 
and put in a suit for the estate, and attached me and my 
children as slaves. . He is a dreadful man. The case has 
been tried and gone against us. The judge said that both 
deeds of emancipation — both the one executed in Ohio, 
and the one here — were of no effect ; that my boy was a 
slave, and could no more hold property than a mule before 
a plongh. I had some good friends here, and people pitied 
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me very mncli ; but nobody could help me. Tom Gordon 
is a bad man — a very bad man. I cannot tell you all that 
be eaid to mo. I only tell you that I will kill myself and 
my children before we will be hia slaveB. Harry, I have 
been free, and I know what liberty is. My children have 
been broug'ht np/ree, and if I can help it they never shall 
know what slavery is. I have g^ot away, and am hiding 
With a colored family here in Natchez. I hope to get to 
Cincinnati, where I have friends. 

" My dear brother, I did hope to do something for yon. 
Xow I cannot. Nor can yon do anything for me. The law 
is on the side of our oppressors ; but I hope Ood will help 
us. Farewell 1 Your affectionate 



It is difficult to fatliom the feelings of a person brought 
up in a position so wholly unnatural as that of Harry. The 
feelings which had been cultivated in him by education, and 
the indulgence of his nominal poBsessors, were those of an 
honorable and gentlemanly man. His position was abso- 
lutely that of the common slave, without one legal claim to 
anything on earth, one legal right of protection in any 
relation of life. What- any man of strong nature would 
feel on hearing such tidings from a sister, Harry fbtt. 

In a moment there rose up before his mind the picture of 
Nina in all her happiness and buoyancy — in all the fortu- 
nate accessories in her lot. Had the vague thoughts which 
crowded on his inind been expressed in words, they might 
have been something like these : 

" I have two sisters, daughters of one father, both beaa- 
infill, both amiable and good ; but one has rank, and posi- 
tion, and wealth, and ease, and pleasure ; the other is aa 
outcast, unprotected, given up to the brutal violence of a 
vile and wicked man. She has been a good wife, and a 
good mother. Her husband has done all he could to save 
her ; but the cruel band of the law grasps her and her chil- 
dren, and hurls them back into the abyss from which it was- 
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his life-stndy to raise them. And I can do nothing I I am 
not even a man I And this curse is on me, and on my wife, 
and on my children and children's children, forever] Yes, 
what does the judge say, in this letter ? ' Ho can no more 
own anything than the mnle before his plough I ' That 'a 
to be the fate of every child of mine I And yet people say, 
' Ton have all you want ; why are you not happy ? ' I wish 
Wiey could try it ! Do they think broadcloth coats and gold 
watches can comfort a man for all this ? " 

Harry rode along, with his hands clenched upon the letter, 
the TCins drooping from the hoi'se's neck, in the same unfre- 
quented path where he had twice before met Dred. Look- 
ing up, he saw him the third time, standing silently, as if he 
had risen from the ground. 

" Where did you come from ? " said he. " Seems to me 
you are always at hand when anything is going against 
me I " 

" Went not my spirit with thee ? " said Dred, "Havel 
not seen it all ? It is because we will bear this, that we 
liave it to bear^ Harry." 

" But," said Harry, " what can we do ? " 
" Do ? What does the wild horse do ? Launch out our 
boo& I rear up, and come down on them I What does the 
rattlesnake do 7 Lie in their path, and bite I Why did 
they make slaves of us f They tried the wild Indians first. 
Why did n't they keep to them f They would n't be slaves, 
and we imll I They that will bear the yoke, may bear it I " 
"But," aaid Ilarry, "Dred, this is all utterly hopeless. 
"Without any means, or combination, or leaders, we should 
only rush on to our own destruction." 

" Let us die, then I " said Dred. " What if we do die ? 
"WliBt great matter is that ? If they bruise our bead, we 
can sting their heels I Nat Turner — they killed him ; but 
the fear of him almost drove them to set free their slaves I 
Yes, it ^*8 argued among them. They came within two or 
three vdtes of it in their assembly. A little more fear, and 
tbey "W^oxiXd have done it. If my father had sacceeded, the 
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Blares in Carolina would be free today. Die ? — Why nut 
die ? Christ waa crucified I Has eyerything dropped out 
of you, that you can't die — that you 11 crawl like worms, 
foe the sake of living ? " 

" I 'm sot afraid of death, myself," said Harry. " Ood 
knows I would n't care if I did die ; but — " 

" Yes, I know," Boid Dred. " She that letteth will let, 
till she be taken out of the way. I tell you, Harry, there 's 
a seal been loosed — there 'a a vial ponred out on the air ; 
and the destroying angel standeth over Jerusalem, with his 
sword drawn 1 " 

" What do you mean by that ? " said Harry, 

Dred stood silent, for a moment ; his fr^me assumed the 
rigid tension of a cataleptic state, and his voice sounded 
like that of a person speaking from a distance, yet there 
was a strange distinctness in it. 

" The words of the prophet, and the vision tiiat he hath 
from the Lord, when he saw the vision, falling into a txance, 
and having his eyes open, and behold he saw a roll 
flying through the heavens, and it was written, within and 
without, with monmiug and lamentation and woe I Behold, 
it Cometh I Behold, the slain of the Lord shall he many I 
They shall fall in the house and by the way ! The bride 
shall fall in her chamber, and the child shall die la its 
cradle I There shall be a cry in the land of Egypt, for 
there shall not be a house where there is no[ one dead I " 

"Dred I Dred I Dredl" said Harry, pushing him by 
the shoulder; " come out of this — come out I It's fright- 
full" 

Dred stood looking before him, with his head inclined 
forward, his hand upraised, and his eyes strained, with the 
air of one who is trying to make out something through a 
thick fog. 

" I see her I " he said. " Who is that by her ? His back 
is turned. Ah I I see — it is he 1 And there 's Harry and 
Milly! Try hard — try! You won't do it. No, no use 
sending for the doctor. There 's not one to be had. They 
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are all too baey. Bub her hands I Yes. But — it's no 
good. ' Whom the Lord loreth, he taketh away from the 
evil to come.' Lay her down. Tea, it is Death 1 Death I 
Death I " 

Harry had often seen the strange moods of Dred, and he 
shuddered now, becaase he partook somewhat in the com- 
mon superstition B, which prevailed among the slaves, of his 
prophetic power. He shook and caUed him ; but he turned 
slowly away, and, with eyes that seemed to see nothing, 
yet guiding himself with his usual dextrous agility, he 
plunged again into tiiB thickness of the swamp, and was 
soon lost to view. 

After his return home it was with the sensation of chill 
at his heart that he heard Aunt Nesbit reading to Nina 
portions of a letter, describiDg the march through some 
Northern cities of the cholera, which was then making 
fearful havoc on our American shore. 

" Nobody seems to know how to manage it," the letter 
said ; " physicians are all at a loss. It seems to spurn all 
laws. It bursts upon cities like a thunderbolt, scatters 
desolation and death, and is gone with equal rapidity. 
People rise in the morning well, and are buried before even- 
ing. In one day houses are swept of a whole family." 

"Ah," said Harry, to himself, " I see the meaning now, 
but what does it portend to us? " 

How the strange foreshadowing had risen to the mind 
of Dred, we shall not say. Whether there be mysterious 
electric sympathies which, floating through the air, bear 
dim presentiments, on their wings, or whether sodie stray 
piece of intelligence had dropped on his ear, and been in- 
terpreted by the burning fervor of his soul, we know not. 
The news, however, left very little immediate impression 
on the daily circle at Canema. It was a dread reality in the 
far distance. Harry only pondered it with a 
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CHAPTER IX . 

THB KOBNINQ BUB. 

KuTA continned her visits to Tiff's garden on almost 
every pleasant morning or evening. Tiff had always some 
little offering, either berries or flowers, to present, or a nice 
little lonofaeon of fish or birds, cooked in some mode of 
peculiar delicacy ', and which, served up in sylvan style, 
seemed to have something of the wild relish of the woods. 
In retom, she continned to read the story so interesting 
to him ; and it' was astonishing how little explanation it 
needed- — how plain honesty of heart, and lovingness of 
nature, interpreted passages over which theologians have 
wrangled in vain. It was not long before Tiff had impep- 
Bonated to himself each of the disciples, particularly Peter; 
80 tiiat, when anytiiing was said by him, Tiff would nod his 
head significantiy, and say, "Ah, ah I dat ar 's just like him 1 
He 's aliers a pnttin' in ; but he 's a good man, arter all I " 

What impression was made on the eensitive young nature, 
through whom, aa a medium, Tiff received this fresh reve- 
lation, we may, perhaps, imaj^e. There are times in life 
when the soul, like a half-grown climbing vine, hanga 
wavering tremulously, stretching out.ito tendrils for some- 
thing to ascend by. Such are generally the great transition 
periods of life, when we are passing from the ideas and 
conditions of one stage of existence to those of another. 
Such times are most favorable for the presentation of the 
higher truths of religion. In the hazy, slumberous stillnesB 
of that midsummer atmosphere, in the long silent rides 
through the pines, Nina half awakened from the thoughtless 
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dreams of childhood, jeamiog for something nobler than 
'she yet had lived for, thought over, and revolved in her 
mind, thia beautiful and spotless image of God, revealed iu 
man, which her daily readings presented ; and the world 
that he created seemed to whisper to her in every pulsation 
of its air, in every breath of its flowers, in the fanning of its 
winds, "He still liveth, and he loveth thee." The voice 
of the Qood Shepherd fell on the ear of the wandering lamb, 
calling her to hie arms ; and Nina found herself one day 
unconBcioasly repeating, as she returned through the woods, 
words which she had often heard read at church : 

" When thou saidst unto me. Seek ye my face, my heart 
said nnto thee. Thy face, Lord, will I seek." 

Nina had often dreaded the idea of becoming a Christian, 
as one shrinks from the idea of a cold, dreary passage, which 
must be passed to gain a quiet home. But suddenly, as if 
by some gentle invisible hand, the veil seemed to be drawn 
which hid the face of Almighty Love from her view. She 
beheld the earth and the heavens transfigured in the light 
of his smile. A strange and unspeakable joy arose within 
her, as if some loving presence were always near her. It 
was with her when she laid down at night, and when she 
awoke in the morning the strange happiness had not 
departed. Her feelings may be best expressed by an 
extract from a letter which slje wrote at this time to 
Clayton. 

" It seems to me that I have felt a greater change in me 
within the last two months than in my whole life before. 
When I look back at what I was in New York, three 
months ago, actually I hardly know myself. It seems to 
me in those old days that life was only a frolic to me, as 
it is to the kitten. I don't really think that there was much 
harm in me, only the want of good. In those days, some- 
times I used to have a sort of dim longing to be better, 
particularly when Livy Ray was at school. It seemed aa 
if she woke up sometbing that had beAi asleep in me ; but 
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she vent away, and I fell asleep again, and life went on 
like a dream. Then I became acquainted with jon, and 
yon began to ronse me again, and for some time I thought 
I did n't like to wake ; it was just aa it ia when one lies 
asleep in the morning — it 'b so pleasant }o sleep and dream, 
that one resists any one who tries to bring them back to 
life. I need to feel quite pettish when I first knew you, and 
sometimes wished you 'd let me alone, because I saw that 
you belonged to a different kind of sphere fix>ni what I 'd 
been living in. And I bad a presentiment that, if I let you 
go on, life wonld have to be something more than a joke 
with me. But you loovid, like a very, indiscreet man as yon 
are, you would insist on being in sober earnest. 

" I need to think tbat I had no heart ; I begin to think I 
hare a good deal now. Every day it seems as if I conld 
love more and more ; and a great many tilings are growing 
clear to me that I 3id n't use to understand, and I 'm grow- 
ing happier every day, 

" You know my queer old prot^g^, Uncle Tiff, who livee 
in the woods here. For some time past I have been to hia 
house every day, reading to him in the Testament, and it 
has had a very great effect on me. It affected me very 
much, in the first place, that he seemed bo very earnest 
about religion, when I, who ought to know so much more, 
was 80 indifferent to it; and when the old creature, with 
tears in his eyes, actually insisted upon it that I should 
show his children the road to heaven, then I began to read 
to him the Testament, the life of Jesus. I did n't know 
myself how beautiful it was — how suited to all our wants. 
It eeemed to me I never saw so much beauty in anything 
before ; and it seems as if it had waked a new life in mo. 
Everything is changed ; and it is the beauty of Christ that 
has changed it. You know 1 always loved beauty abOve 
all things, in music, in nature, and in flowers ; but it seems 
to me that 1 see something now in Jesus moro beautiM 
than all. It seems as if all these had been shadows of 
beauty, but he ia the aubstonce. It is strange, but I have 
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a BGDBe of him, his living and presence, that Bometimea 
slmoBt overpowers me. It seems aa if he had been follov- 
ing me always, but I had not seen him. He has been a 
good shepherd, Bceking the thoughtless lamb. He has, all 
mj life, been calling me child; but till lately my heart 
has never answered. Father 1 Is this religion F Is this 
what people mean by conversion 7 I tried to tell Aunt 
Nesbit how I felt, because now I feel kinder to everybody ; ^ 
and really my heart smote me to think how much fun I had 
made of her, and now I begiu to love her very roach. She 
was so anxious I should talk with Mr. Titmarsh, because 
he is a minister. Well, you know I did n't want to do it, 
but I thought I ought to, because poor aunty really seemed 
to feel anxious 1 should. I suppose, if I were as perfect aa 
I ought to be, a good man's stiff ways would n't tronbls 
me BO. But stiff people, you know, are my particular tempt- 

" He came and made a pastoral call, the other day, and 
talked to me. I don't think he understood me very well, 
and I 'm sure I did n't understand him. He told me how 
many kinds of faith there were, and how many kinds of love. - 
I believe there were three kinds of faith, and two kinds of 
love ; and he thought it was important to know whether I 
had got the right kind. He said we ought not to love Ood 
because he loves as, but because he is holy. He wanted 
to know whether I had any just views of sin, as an infinite 
evil ; and I told him I had n't the least idea of what infinite 
was ; and that I had n't any views of anything, but the 
beauty of Christ ; that I did n't understand anything about 
the different sorto of faith, but that I felt perfectly sure that 
Jesus is so good that be. would make me feel right, and 
give me right views, and do everytiiing for me that I 
need. 

"He wanted to know if I loved him because he magnified 
the law, and made it honorable ; and I told hhn I didn't 
understand what that meant. 

" I don't think, ob th« wbola, that tlw tJk did ■« nmoli 
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good. It only confused me, and made me very uncomfort- 
able. But I went out to Old Tiff's in the evening, and read 
how Jesns received the little children. You never saw 
anybody so delighted aa Old Tiff was. He got me to read 
it to him three or four times over ; and now he gets me to 
read it every time I go there, and he saya he likea it better 
than any other part of the Testament. Tiff and I get along 
very well together. He does n't know any more about faith 
than I do, and has n't any better views than I have. Aunt 
Neebit is ti'oublcd about me, because 1 'm so happy. She 
Bays she 'a afraid I have n't any sense of sin. Don't you 
remember my telling you how happy I felt the first time I 
heard real music ? I thought, before that, that I could sing 
pretty well ; but in one hour all my music became trash ia 
my eyes. And yet, I would not have missed it for the world. 
So it is now. That beautiful life of Jcsus — ao sweet, so 
calm, so pure, so unselfish, so perfectly natural, and yet so 
iar beyond nature — has shown me what a poor, sinful, low 
creature I am ; and yet I rejoice. I feel, Hometimes, ae I 
did when I first beard a full orchestra play some of Mozart's 
divine harmonies. I forgot that I was alive ; I lost all 
thought of myself entirely ; and I was perfectly happy. So 
it is DOW. This loveliness and beauty that I see makes me 
happy without any thought of myself It seems to me, 
sometimes, that while I see it 1 never can suffer. 

" There is another thing that ia strange to me ; and that 
is, that the Bible has grown so beautiful to me. It seems to 
me that it has been all, my life like the transparent picture, 
\rithout any light behind it ; and now it is all illuminated, 
and its words are full of meaning to me. I am light-hearted 
and happy — happier than ever I was. Do you remember, 
the first day you came to Canema, that I told you it seemed 
so sad that we must die f That feeling ia all gone, now. I 
feel that Jesus is everywhere, and that there is no such 
thing as dying; it is only going out of one room into 
another. 

"Ereiyhod^ Wondem to see how light-hearted I am ; and 
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poor aunty says, ' she trembles for me.' I conld n't help 
thinkiug of that, the other morning I was reading to Tiflf ; 
what Jeeus eaid when they asked bim why his diBciples did 
not fast: 'Can the children of the bride-chamber mourn 
while the bridegroom is with them ? ' 

" Now, my dear friend, you must tell me what you think 
of all thia, because, you know, I always tell you eveiything. 
I have written to Livy about it, because I know it will make 
her 80 happy. Milly seems to understand it all, and -what 
she says to-me really helps me very much. I always used 
to think that Milly had some strange, beautiful kind of in- 
ward life, that I knew nothing of, because she would speak 
with BO much certainty of God's love, and act as if it was 
80 real to her ; and she would tell me bo earnestly, ' Chile, 
he loves you ! ' Now I see into it — that mystery of his 
love to us, and how he overcomes and subdues all things by 
love ; and I understand how ' perfect love casteth out 
fear.' " 

To this letter Nina soon received an answer, from which 
also we give an extract : 

"If I was 80 happy, my dearest one, as to be able to 
awaken that deeper and higher nature which I always knew 
was in you, I thank God. But, if I ever was in any re- 
spect your teacher, you have passed beyond my teachings 
now. Your childlike simplicity of nature makes you a 
better scholar than I in that school where the first step is 
to forget all oar worldly wisdom, and become a little child. 
We men have much more to contend with, in the pride of 
oar nature, io our habits of worldly reasoning. It takes us 
long to learn the lesson that faith is the highest wisdom. 
Don't trouble your head, dear Nina, with Aunt Nesbifceiri 
Mr. Titmarsh. What you feel is faUh. They define it, and' 
yon feel it And there 'a all the difference between the defi- ' 
nition and the feeling, that there is between the hoak and 
the corn. 
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" As for me, I am less happy than you. Keligion Beems 
to me to have two parts to it. One part is the aspiration 
of man's nature, and the other is God's answer to those as- 
pirations. I have, as yet, only the first ; perhaps, because 
I am leea simple and less true ; perhaps, because I am not 
yet become a little child. So you must be my guide, instead 
of I yours; for I believe it is written of the faithful, that a 
little child shall lead tbem. 

" I am a good deal tried now, my dear, because J an 
coming to a crisis in my life. I am going to take a step 
that will deprive me of many friends, of popularity, and 
that will, perhaps, alter all my course for the future. But, 
if I should lose friends and popularity, you would love me 
still, would you not? It is wronging you to ask such a 
question ; but yet I should like to have you answer it. It 
will make me stronger for what I have to do. On Thursday 
of this week, my case will come on again. I am very busy 
just now ; but the thought of you mingles with every 
thought." 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE LEGAL DECISION. 

The time for the session of tlie Supreme Court bad now 
arrived, and Clayton's cause was to be reconsidered. Judge 
Clayton felt exceedingly chagrined, as the time drew near. 
Being himself the leading judge of the Supreme Court, the 
declaration of the bench would necessarily be made known 
through him. 

" It is extremely painful to me," he said, to Mrs. Clay- 
ton, " to have this case referred to me ; for I shall be obliged' 
to reverse the decision." 

"Well," said Mrs. Clayton, "Edward must have forti- 
tude to encounter the usual reverses of Itis profession. He 
made a gallant defence, and received a great deal of admi- 
ration, which will not be at all lessened by this." 

" You do not understand me," said Judge Clayton, "It 
is not the coming out in opposition to Edward which princi- 
pally annoys me. It is the nature of the decision that I am 
obliged to make — the doctrine that I feel myself forced to 
announce." 

" And must you, then f " said Mrs. Clayton. 

" Yes, I must," said Judge Clayton. " A judge can only 
perceive and declare. What I see, I must speak, though it 
go against all my feelings and all my sense of right." 

"I don't see, for my part," said Mrs, Clayton, "how 
that decision can possibly be reversed, without allowing 
the most monstrous injustice," 

" Such is the case," said Judge Clayton ; " but I sit in 
my scat, not to make laws, nor to alter them, but simply to 
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declare what they are. However bad the principle declared, 
it is not BO bad as the proclamation of a felaehood would 
be. I have sworn truly to declare the laws, and I must 
ieep my oath," 

" And have you talked with Edward abont it ? " 

" Not particularly. Ho understands, in general, the 
manner in which the thing lies in my mind." 

This conversation took place just before it was time for 
Judge Clayton to go to his ofBciat duties. 

Tlie court-room, on this occasion, was somewhat crowded. 
Barker, being an active, resolute, and popular man, with a 
certain class, had talked up a considerable excitement with 
regard to his case. Clayton's friends were interested in it 
on his account ; lawyers were, for the sake of the princi- 
ple ; so that, upon the whole, there was a good deal of 
attention drawn towards this decision. 

Among tlie spectators on the morning of the court, Clay- 
ton remarked Harry. For reasons which our readers may 
, appreciate, his presence there was a matter of interest to 
Clayton, He made his way toward him. 

" Harry," he said, " how came you here ? " 

"The ladies," said Harry, " thought they would like to 
know-how the thing went, and so I got on to my horse and 
came over." 

As he spoke, he placed in Clayton's^hand a note, and, 
as the paper touched his band, a close spectator might have 
seen the color rise in his cheek. He made his way back to 
his place, and opened a law-book, which he held up before 
his face. Inside the law-book, however, was a little sheet 
of gilt-edged paper, on which were written a few words in 
pencil, more interesting than all the law in the world. 
Shall we commit the treason of reading over his shoulder f 
It was as follows : 

"You say you may tonlay be called to do sometbiDg 
which you think right, but which will lose you many frieQds ; 
which will destroy your popularity, which may alter all 
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yonr proapecta in life ; and you ask if I can love yoo yet. 
I say, in answer, that it was not your friends that I loved, 
nor your popularity, nor your prospects, but you. I can 
love and honor a man who is not afraid nor ashamed to do 
what he thinks to t^ right ; and therefore I hopo ever to 
remain yours, Nina. 

" P. S. I only ^t your letter this morning, and have 
but just time to scribble this and send by Harry. We are 
all well, and shall be glad to see you as soon as the case is 
over." 

" Clayton, my boy, yon are very busy with your author- 
ities," said Frank Riissel, behind him. Clayton hastily 
hid the paper in his hand. 

"It's chamiingl" said Eussel, "to have little manu- 
script annotations on law. It lights it up, like the illumin- 
ntions in old missals. But, say, Clayton, you live at the 
fountain-head ; — how is the case going ? " 

" Against me I " said Clayton. 

" Well, it 's no great odds, after all. Yon have had your 
tnumph. These after- thoughts cannot take away that. * * 
* * * But, hush ! There 's your father going to speak I " 

Every eye in the court-room was turned upon Judge 
' Clayton, who was standing with his usual self-poised com- 
posure of manner. In a clear, deliberate 'voice, he spoke as 
follows : 

" A judge pannot but lament, when such cases as the 
present are brought into judgment. It is impossible that 
the reasons on which they go can be appreciated, but 
where institutions similar to our own exist, and are Ihor- 
&i(ghly understood. The struggle, too, in the judge's own 
breast, between the feelings of the man and the duty of the 
magistrate, is a severe one, presenting strong temptation to 
put aside such questions, if it be possible. It is useless, 
however, to complain of things inherent in our political 
state. And it is criminal in a court to avoid any responsi- 
bility which the laws impose. With whatever reluctance. 
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thereiS>re, it ia done, the court ie compellecl to express an 
opinion upon the extent of the dominion of the master over, 
the slave in North Carolina. The indictment charges a bat- 
tery on Milly, a slave of Louisa Nesbit. * * * • 

" The ioquiry here is, whether a cruol and unreasonable 
battery on a slave by the hirer is indictable. The judge 
below instructed the jury that it is. He seems to have put 
it on the ground, that the defendant bad but a special prop- 
erty. Our laws uniformly treat the master, or other person 
having the possession and command of the slave, as en- 
titled to the same extent of authority. The ob/ect is the 
same, the fienn'ce of the slave; and the same jmwcrs must'be 
confided. In a criminal proceeding, and, indeed, in refei^ 
ence to all other persons but the general owner, the hirer 
and possessor of the slave, in relation to both i-ights and 
duties, is, for the time being, the owner. * * • » But, 
upon the general question, whether the owner is answerable 
criminaHier, for a battery upon his own slave, or other exer- 
cise of authority or force, not forbidden by statute, the 
court entertains but little doubt. That he is so liable, has 
never been decided ; nor, as far as is known, been hitherto 
contended. There has been no prosecution of the sort. 
The established habits and uniform practice of the country, 
in this respect, ia the best evidence of the portion of power 
deemed by the whole community requisite to the preserva- 
tion of the master's dominion. If we thought differently, 
we could not set our notions in array against the judgment 
of everybody else, and eay that this or that authority may 
be safely lopped off. 

" This has indeed been assimilated at the bar to the other 
domestic relations : and arguments drawn from the well- 
established principles, which confer and restrain the author- 
ity of the parent over the child, the tutor over the pupil, 
the master over the apprentice, have been pressed on ue. 

" The court does not recognize their application. There 
is no likeness between the cases. They are in opposition 
to each other, and there ia an impassable gulf between 
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tiiem. The difference ie tfaatThicli exists between freedom . 
and slavery ; and a greater cannot be imagined. In the 
ODe, the end in view is the happiness of the yonth-bom to 
equal rights with that governor on whom the dnty devolves 
of traiuiog the young to usefulneBs, in a station which he 
IB afterwards to assume among freemen. To snch an end, 
and with such a subject, moral and intellectnal inetmction 
seem the natural means ; and, for the most part, they are 
found to sufBce. Moderate force is superadded only to 
make the others effectual. If that fail, it is better to leave 
the party to his own headstrong passions, and the ultimate 
correction of the law, than to allow it to be immoderately 
inflicted by a private person. With slavery it is &r other- 
wise. The end is the profit of the master, bis security, and 
the public safety ; the subject, one doomed, in his own per- 
son and his posterity, to live without knowledge, and with- 
out the capacity to make anything his own, and to toil that 
another may reap the fruits. What moral considerations 
shall be addressed to such a being, to convince him what it 
is impossible but that the most stupid must feel and know 
can never be true, — that he is thus to labor upon a princi- 
ple of natural duty, or for the sake of his own personal 
happiness f Such services can only be expected from one 
who has no will of his own ; who surrenders his will in im- 
plicit obedience to that of another. Such obedience is the 
consequence only of uncontrolled authority over the body. 
There ia nothing' else which can operate to produce the 
effect. Tiie foweb of the master kust be absolute, to 

BENDER THE HDBinaaiOK OF TBE SLATE PERFECT. I mOSt frcelj 

confess my sense of the harshaess of this proposition. I 
feel it as deeply as any man can. And, as a principle of 
moral right, every person in his retirement must repudiate it. 
But, in the actual condition of things, it must be so. There 
is no remedy. This discipline belongs to the state of slav- 
ery. They cannot be disunited vrithont abrogating At once 
the rights of the master, and absolving the slave from his 
Bubjection. It constitutes the curse of slavery to both the 
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1>ond and the free portions of onr population. But it ie in- 
hereni in the relation of master and eiave. That there may 
be particular instances of cruelty and deliberate barbarity, 
where in conscience the law might properly interfere, is 
most probable. The difficulty is to determine where a court 
may properly begin. Merely in the abstract, it may well 
be asked which power of the master accords with right. 
The aDswer will probably sweep away all of them. But we 
cannot look at the matter in that light. The truth is that 
we are forbidden to enter upon a train of general reasoning 
on the subject. We cannot allow the right of the master 
to be brought into discussion in the courts of justice. The 
slave, to remain a slave, must be made sensible that there is 
no appeal from his master ; that his power is, in no instance, 
usurped, but is conferred by the laws of man, at least, if not 
by (he law of God. The danger would be great, indeed, if 
ds of justice should be called on to graduate the 
t appropriate to every temper, and every derelic- 
nial duty. 

.n can anticipate the many and aggravated provo- 
the master which the slave would be constantly 
by his own passions, or the instigation of others, 
r the consequent wrath of the master, prompting 
)dy vengeance upon the turbulent traitor ; a ven- 
terally practised roilh impunify, by reason of its 
The court, therefore, disclaims the power of 
the relation in which these parts of our people 
ich other. 

« * «» * li- 

lt, that I would gladly have avoided this ungrate- 
in. But, being brought to it, the court is com- 
eclare that while slavery exists amongst us in its 
ate, or until it shall seem fit to the legislature to 
tspress enactments to the contrary, it will be the 
imperative duly of the judges lo recognize the full dominion 
of the owner over the slave, except where the exercise of it 
is forbidden by statute. 
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" And this we do upon tbe ground that this dominion is 

essential to the value of slaves as property, to the security of 
(he master and the public tranquillity, greatly dependent upon 
their subordination ; and, ia fioe, ob most efiectually eccuring 
the general protection and comfort of the slaves themselvea. 
Judgment below reversed ; and judgment entered for the 
defendant." 

During the delivery of the decision Clayton's eyes, by 
accident, became fixed upon Harry, who was standing 
opposite to him, and who listened throngh the whole with 
breathless attention. He observed, as it went on, that his 
&ce became pale, bis brow clouded, and that a fierce and 
peculiar expression flashed from his dark-blue eye. Never 
had Clayton so forcibly realized the horrors of slavery as 
when he heard them thus so calmly defined in the presence 
of one into whose soul the iron bad entered. The tones of 
Judge Clayton's voice, so passionless, clear, and deliberate ; 
the solemn, calm, unflinching earnestness of his words, were 
more than a thousand passionate appeals. In the dead 
silence that followed, Clayton rose, and requested per- 
mission of the court to be allowed to say a few words in 
view of the decision. His father looked slightly surprised, 
and there was a little movement among the judges. But 
curioeity, perhaps, among other reasons, led the court to 
give consent, Clayton spoke : 

" I hope it will not be considered a disrespect or imper- 
tinence for me to say that the law of slavery, and the nature 
of that institution, have for the first time been made known 
to me to-day in their true character. I had before flattered 
myself with tbe hope that it might be considered a guardian 
institution, by which a stronger race might ^sume the care 
and instnictionof the weaker one; and I had hoped that its ' 
laws were capable of being so administered as to protect 
the defenceless. This illusion is destroyed. I see_but too 
clearly now the purpose and object of the law. I cannot, 
therefore, as a Christian man, remain in the practice of law 
in a slave state. I therefore relinquish the profession, iuto 
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which I bare juat been indacted, and retire forever (rom the 
bar of my native state." 

" There 1^ there 1 — -there he goes!" said Frank Eussel. 
"The Bticking'-point has come at last. His conscience is np, 
and Htart him now who can I " 

There was a slight motion of surprise in the court and 
audience. But Judge Clayton sat with unmoved serenity. 
The words had struck to the depth of his BOul. They had 
struck at the root of one of his strongest hopes in life. 
But he bad listened to them with the same calm and 
puDCtiliouB attention which it was his habit to give to 
every speaker ; and, with unaltered composure, he pro- 
ceeded to the next business of the court. 

A step so unusual occasioned no little excitement. But 
Clayton was not one of the class of people to whom hia 
associates generally felt at liberty to express their opinions 
of hia conduct. The quiet reserve of his mannera dis* 
couraged any such freedom. As usual, in casea where a 
person takes an uncommon course from conscientioua mo- 
tives, Clayton was severely criticized. The more trifling 
among the audience contented themselves with using the 
good set phrases, quixotic, absurd, ridiculous. The elder 
lawyers, and those friendly to Clayton, shook their heads, 
and aaid, raah, precipitate, unadvised. "There's a want 
of ballast about him, somewhere I " said one. " He is un- 
sound 1 " said another. " Radical and impracticable I " 
added a third. 

" Yes," said Frank Russel, who had just come up, " Clay- 
ton 13 as radical and impracticable as the sermon on the 
mount, and that's the most impracticable thing I know of 
in literature. We all can sei-ve God and Mammon. We 
have discovered that happy medium in our day. Clayton is 
behind the times. He is Jewish in his notions. Don't you 
thinkso, Mr. Titmarsh 7" addressing the Eev. Mr. Titmarsh. 

" It strikes me that our young friend is extremely uUra," 
said Mr. Titmarsh. "I might feel disposed to sympathize 
with him in the feelings he expressed, to some extent ; but. 
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it having pleased the Divioe Providence to establiBh the 
inBtitutiou of elaveiy, I humbly presume it ia not competent 
for human reason to judge of it." 

" And if it had pleased the Divine Providence to have 
established the institution of piracy, you 'd say the same 
thing, I suppose I " said Frank Bussel. 

" Certainly, my young friend," said Mr, Titmarsh. 
" Whatever is divinely ordered, becomes right by that 
fact." 

" I should think," said Frank Russel, " that things vrere 
divinely ordered because they were right." 

"No, my friend," replied Mr. Titmarsh, moderately; 
" they are right because they are ordered, however con- 
trary they may appear to any of our poor notions of justice 
and humanity." And Mr. Titmarsh walked off. 

" Did you hear that ? " said Buseel. " And they expect 
really to ctune it over us with stuff like that 1 Now, if a 
fellow don't go to church Sundays, there 's a dreadful out- 
cry against him for not being religious I And, if they get 
us there, that 's the kind of thing they put down our 
throats I As if they were going to make practical men give 
in to such humbugs ! " 

Ani the Rev. Mr. Titmarsh went off in another direction, 
lamenting to a friend as follows : 

" How mournfully infidelity is increasing among the 
yonng men of our day 1 They quote Scripture with the 
same freedom that they would a book of plays, and seem 
to treat it with no more reverence I I beUeve it's the 
want of catechetical instruction while they are children. 
There's been a great falling back in the teaching of the 
Assembly's Catechism to children when they are young I 
I shall get that point up at the General Assembly. If that 
were thoroughly committed when they are children, I think 
they would never doubt afterwards." 

Clayton went home and told his mother what he had 
done, and why. His father had not spoken to him on this 
Bobject ; and there was that about Judge Clayton which 
n 10 
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made it difScuU to introduce a topic, unless he si^iGed 
an inclination to enter upon it. He was, as usual, calm, 
grave, and considerate, attending to every duty with 
unwearying regularity. 

At the end of the second day, in the evening. Judge 
Clayton requested liis son to walk in to his study. The in- 
terview was painful on both sides. 

" You are aware, my sou," he said, " that the step you 
have taken is a very painful one to me. I hope that it was 
not taken precipitately, from any sudden impulse," 

"You may rest assured it was not," said Clayton. "I 
followed the -deepest and most deliberate convictions o£ my 



" In that case, you could not do otherwise," replied Judge 
Clayton. "I have no criticisms to make. But will your 
conscience allow you to retain the position of a slave- 
holder f " 

"I have already relinquished it," replied Clayton, "so 
far as my own intentions 'are concerned, I retain the 
legal relation of owner simply as a means of protecting my 
servants from the cruelties of the law, and of securing the 
opportunity to educate and elevate them." 

" And suppose this course brings you into conflict with 
the law of the state ? " said Judge Clayton. 

" If there is any reasonable prospect of having the law 
altered, I must endeavor to do that," said Clayton. 

"But," said Judge Clayton, "suppose the law is so 
rooted in the nature of the institution, that it cannot be 
repealed without uprooting the institution ? What then ? " 

" I say repeal the law, if it do uproot the institntion," 
said Clayton. " Fiat justitia mat coelum." 

"I supposed that would be your answer," said Judge 
Clayton, patiently, " That is undoubtedly the logical line 
of life. But yon are aware that communities do not follow 
such lines ; your course, therefore, will place you in oppo- 
sition to the commuuity,in which you live. Your c 
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tious convictions 'will cross aelf-interest, sad the commanity 
will not allow you to carry them out." 

"Then," said Clayton, "I must, with myself and my ser- 
vants, remove to some region where I can do this." 

" That I supposed would be the result," said Judge Clay- 
ton. " And have you looked at the thing in all its relations 
and conseqiicnces ? " 

" 1 have," said Clayton. 

" You are about to form a connection with Miss Gordon," 
said Judge Clayton. " Have you considered how this will 
affect her F " 

"Yes," said Clayton, "Mies Gordon fully sustains me 
in the course I have taken." 

" I have no more to say," said Judge Clayton. " Every 
man must act up to his sense of duty." 

There was a pause of a few moments, and Judge Clayton 
added : 

"You, perhaps, have seen the implication which your 
course throws upon us who still continue to practise the 
system and uphold the institution which you repudiate." 

"I meant no implications," said Clayton. 

"I presume not. But they rftult, logically, from your 
course," said his father. " 1 assure you, I have often myself 
pondered the question with reference to my own duties. 
My course is a sufficient evidence that I have not come to 
the same result. Human law is, at best, but an approxima- 
tion, a reflection of many of the ills of our nature. Imper- 
fect as it is, it is, on the whole, a blessing. The worst 
system is better than anarchy." 

" But, my father, why could you not have been a reformer 
of the system ? " 

" My son, no reform is possible, unless we are prepared 
to give up the institution of slavery. That will be the im- 
meiliate result; and this is so realized by the instinct of 
ee If preservation, which is unfailing in its accuracy, that 
every such proposition will be ignored, till there is a settled 
convictioii in the cOtmn^iily that the iustitation itself ia a 
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moral evil, and a sincere determination felt to be &ee from 
it. I Bee no tendency of things in that direction. That 
body of religious men of different denominations, called, 
par excellence, the church, exhibit a degree of moral apathy 
on this subject which is to me very surprising. It is with 
them that the training of tho community, on which any 
such reform could be built, must commence ; and I see no 
symptoms of their undertaking it. The decisions and testi- 
monies of the great religious assemblies in the land, in my 
youth, were frequent. They have grown every year less 
and less decided ; and now the morality of the thing is 
openly defended in our pulpits, to my great disgust. 1 see 
no way but that the institution will be led to work itself 
out to its final result, which will, in the end, be ruinous to 
our country. I am not myself gifted with the talents of 
a reformer. My turn of mind fits me for the situation I 
hold. I cannot hope that I have done no harm in it ; but 
the good, I hope, will outweigh the evil. If you feel a 
call to enter on this course, fully understanding the difficul- 
ties and sacrifices it would probably involve, I would be the 
last one to throw the influence of my private wishes and 
feelings into the scale. V^ live here but a few years. It 
is of more consequence that we should do right, than that 
wo should enjoy ourselves." 

Judge Clayton spoke this with more emotion than he 
usually exhibited, and Clayton was much touched. 

" My dear fiither," he said, putting Nina's note into bis 
hand, "you made allusion to Miss Gordon. This note, 
which I received from her on the morning of your decision, 
will show you what her spirit is." 

Judge Clayton put on his spectacles, and read over the 
note deliberately, twice. He then handed it formally to his 
eon, and remarked, with his usual brevity, 

" She will do 1 " 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE CLOUD BUHSTS. 

The shadow of that awful clond which had desolated otlier 
places now begaa to darken the boundariee of the plantation 
of C'anema. No disease has ever more fully filled out the 
meaning of those awful words af Scripture, "The pestilence 
that walketh in darkness." None has been more irregular, 
. and apparently more perfectly capricious, in its movements, 
'> During the successive seasons that it has been epidemic in 
this countt7, it has seemed to have set at defiance the skill 
of the physicians. The system of medical tactics i|rhioh 
has been wrought out by the painful experience of one 
season seems to be laughed to scorn by the varying type 
of the disease in the next. Certain sanitary laws and con- 
ditions would seem to be indispensable ; yet those who are 
familiar with it have had fearful experionce how like a wolf 
it will sometimes leap the bonndaries of the best and most 
carefully-guarded fold, and, spite of every caution and pro- 
tection, sweep all before it. 

Its course through towns and villages has been equally 
singular. Sometimes, descending like a cloud on a neigh- 
borhood, it will leave a single village or town untouched 
amidst the surrounding desolations, and long after, when 
health is restored to the whole neighborhood, come down 
suddenly on the omitted towns, as a ravaging army sends 
back a party for prey to some place which has been over- 
looked or forgotten. Sometimes, entering a house, in 
twenty-four hours it will take all who are in it. Sometimes 
it will ravage all the city except some one street or locali^, 
n, 10* 
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and then come upon that, whilo all else is spared. Its 
course, upon Southern plantations, was marked by similar 
capriciousness, and was made still more fatal by that pecu- 
liar nature of plantation life which withdraws the inmates 
BO lar from medical aid. 

When the first letters were received describing the prog- 
ress of it in northern cities, Aunt Keshit felt much uneasi- 
ness and alarm. It is remarkable with what tenacity people 
often will cling to life, whose enjoyments in it are so duU 
and low that a bystander would scarcely think them worth 
the struggle of preservation. When at length the dreaded 
news began to be beard from one point and another in their 
vicinity, Aunt Nesbit said, one day, to Nina, 

" Your cousins, the Gordons, in E., have written to ns to 
leave the plantation, and come and spend some time with 
them, till the danger is over," 

" Why," said Nina, " do they ihink the cholera cui't 
come there?." 

" JVell," said Aunt Nesbit, " they have their fitmily un- 
der most excellent regulations ; and, living in a town so, 
they are within call of a doctor, if anything happens." 

" Aunt," said Nina, "perhaps you had better go; btitl 
will stay with my people." 

" Why, don't you feel afr^d, Nina ? " ^ 

"No, aunt, I don't. Besides, I think it would be very 
selfish for me to live on the services of my people all my 
life, and then run away and leave them alone when a time 
of danger comes. The least I can do is to stay and take 
care of them." 

This conversation was overheard by Harry, who was 
standing with his back to them, on the veranda, near tiko 
parlor door where they were sitting. 

"Child," said Aunt Nesbit, "what do yon suppose yon 
can do ? You haven't any experience. Harry and Milly 
can do a great deal better than yon can. I 'II leave Milly 
here. It 'a our first duty to take care of our health." 

" No, aunt, I tiiink &ere are some duties before that," 
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said NiDa. " It 'b true I have n't a great deal of strength, 
but I have coura^ ; and I know my going away would dis- 
courage our people,' and fill them with fear ; and that, the; 
say, predisposes to the disease. I shall get the carriage up, 
and go directly over to see the doctor, and get directions 
and medicines. I shall talk to our people, and teach them 
what to do, and see that it is done. And, when they see 
that I am calm, and not afraid, they wilt have courage. 
Bat, aunt, if you fire afraid, I thtuk you had better go. 
Tou are feeble.; you can't make much exertion ; and if you 
feel any safer or more comfortable, I think it would be best. 
I should like to have Milly stay, and she, Harry, and I, will 
be a board of health to the plantation." 

" Harry," she said, "if you 'II get up the carriage, we 'U 
go immediately." 

Again Harry felt the bitterness of his soul sweetened and 
tranquillized by the noble nature of her to whose hands the 
law had giventhe chain which bound him. Galling and in- 
tolerable as it would have been otherwise, he felt, when 
with her, that her service was perfect freedom. He had not 
said anything to Nina about the contents of the letter which 
he had received from his sister. He saw that it was an evil 
which she had no power over, and he shrank from annoying 
her'with it. Nina supposed that his clouded and troubled 
aspect was caused wholly by the solicitude of responsi- 
bility. 

In the same carriage which conveyed her to the town 
sat Aunt Nesbit also, and her cap-boxes, whose importance 
even the fear of the cholera eould not lessen in her eyes. 
Nina found the physician quite aufait on the subject. He 
had been reading about miasma and animalcnlee, and he en- 
tertained Nina nearly half an hour with different theories as 
to the cause of the disease, and with the experiments which 
had been made in foreign hospitals. 

Among the various theories, there was one which ap- 
peared to be his particular pet; and Nina couldn't help 
thinking, as he stepped about so alertly, that he almost en- 
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joyed the proBpect of putting his diecoTeries to tbe test. 
By dint, however, of veiy practical and positive questionB, 
Nina drew from him all fEe valuable information wtiich he 
had to give her ; and he wrote her a very full syBtem of direc- 
tiona, and put up a case of medicines for her, assuring her 
that he should be happy to attend in person if he had time. 

On the way home, Nina stopped at Uncle John Gordon's 
plantation, and there had the first experience of the differ- 
ence between written directions for a supposed case, and 
the actual awful realities of the disease. Her Uncle John 
had been seized only half an hour before, in the most awful 
manner. The household was aU in terror and confiision, 
and the shrieks and groans of agony which proceeded from 
his room were appalling.' His wife, busy with the sufferer, 
did not perceive that the messengers who had been sent in 
haste for the doctor were wringing their hands in fruitless 
terror, running up and down the veranda, and doing 
nothing. 

"Harry," said Nina, "take out one of the carriage- 
horses, and ride quick for your life, and bring the doctor 
over here in a minute ! " 

In a few moments the thing was done, and Hany was 
out of Bight. She then walked up to the distracted sei^ 
vants, and commanded them, in a tone of authority, to cease 
their lamentations. Her resolute manner, and the quiet 
' tone of voice which she preserved, acted as a gedative on 
their excited nerves. She banished all but two or three of 
the most reasonable from the house, and then went to Hio 
assistance of her aunt. 

Before long the doctor arrived. Wben he had been in 
the sick room a few moments, he came out to make some 
inquiries of Nina, and she could not help contrastiug the 
appalled and confounded expression of his countenance 
with the dapper, consequential air, with which, only two 
hours before, he had been holding fortii to her on animal- 
culfe and miasma. 

"The disease," he said, "presented itself in an entirely 
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difierent aspect from what be had expected. The reme- 
dieB," he said, " did not work as he anticipated ; ihe case 
was a peculiar one." 

Alas 1 before the three months were over, poor doctor, 
you found many peculiar cases I 

" Do you tbink you can save his life 7 " s^d Nina. 

" Child, only God can save bim 1 " said the physician ; 
"nothing works right." 

But why prolong the torture of that scene, or rehearse the 
struggles, groans, and convulsions ? Nina, poor flowery 
child of seventeen summers, stood with the rest in mute 
despair. All was tried that could be done or thought of; 
but the disease, like some blind, dpaf destroyer, marched 
on, turning neither to right nor left, till the cries and 
groans grew faintet, the convulsed muscles relaxed, and the 
strong, florid man lay in the last stages of that fearful col- 
lapse which in one hour shrivels the most healthy counte- 
nance and the firmest muscles to the shrunken and withered 
image of decrepid old age. When the breath had passed, 
and all was over, Nina could scarcely believe that that 
altered face and form, so withered and so worn, could have 
been her healthy and joyous uncle, and who never had ap- 
peared healthier or more joyous than on that morning. But, 
as a person passing under the foam and spray of Niagara 
clings with blind confidence to a guide whom he feels, but 
cannot see, Nina, in this awful hour, felt that she was not 
alone. The Redeemer, all-powerful over death and the 
grave, of whom she had been thinking so much, of late, 
seemed to her sensibly near.. And it seemed to her as if a 
voice said to her, continually, " Fear not, for I am with thee. 
Be not dismayed, for I am thy God." 

' How calm you are, my child I " said Aunt Maria to her. 
"I wouldn't have thought it was in yon. I don't know 
•what we should do without you." 

But now a frightful waO was heard. 

" 0, we are all dying ! wo are all going 1 0, missis. 
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come quick ! Peter haB got it ( 0, daddy has got it 1 0, 
my child I my child 1 " 

And the doctor, exhausted aa he was by the aurpriBe and 
excitement of this case, began flying from one to another 
of the cabins, in the greatest haste. Two or three of the 
house-serrante also seemed to be struck in the same mo- 
ment, and only tlj^ calmness and courage which Nina and 
her aunt maintained prevented a general abandonment to 
panic. Nina possessed that fine, elastic temperament which, 
with the appearance of extreme delicacy, possesses great 
powers of endurance. The perfect calmness ^hich she felt 
enabled her to bring all her taculties to bear on the 
emergency. 

" My good aunty, you must n't be afraid I Bring out your 
religion; trust in God," she said, to the cook, wbowaa 
wringing her hands in terror. " Remember your religion ; 
sing some of your hymns, and do your duty to the sick." 

There is a magic power in the cheerful tone of courage, 

and Nina succeeded in rallying the well ones to take care 

of ,he sick ; but now came a messenger, in hot haste, to 

. say that the cholera had broken ont on the plantation at 

home. 

" Well, Harry," said Nina, with a lace pale, yet unmoved, 
" our duty caDs us away," 

And, accompanied by the weary physician, they prepared 
to go back to Canema. Before they had proceeded far, a 
man met tbem on horseback. 

" Is Dr. Butler with you ? " 

" Yes," said Nina, putting; her head out of the car- 
riage. 

" 0, doctor, I 've been riding all over the country after 
you. You must come back to town Ibis minute I Judge 
Peters is dying I I 'm afraid he is dead beibre this time, 
and there 's a dozen more cases right in that street. Here, 
get on to my horse, and ride for your life," 

The doctor hastily sprang from^he carriage, and mounted 
the horse ; then, stopping a moment, he. cast a look of 
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good-natured pity on the sweet, pale face that was leauiDg 
out of the carriage window. 

" My poor child," he said, " I can't bear to leave you. 
Who will help you ? " 
" God," said Nina ; " I am not afraid 1 " 
"Come, come," said the man, "do hurry I" And, with 
one hasty glance more, he was gone. " • 

" Now, Harry," stud Nina, " everything depends upon 
our keeping up our courage and our strength. We shall 
have no physician. We must just do the best we can. After 
all, it ia our Lord Jesus that has the keys of death, and he 
loved U8 and died for us. He will certtunly be with us." 

" 0, Miss Nina, you are an angel ! " said Harry, who felt 
at that moment as if he could have worshipped her. 

Arrived at home, Nina found a scene of terror and confu- 
sion similar to that she had already witnessed. Old Hun- 
dred lay dead in his cabin, and the lamenting crowd, gathering 
round, were yielding to the full tide of fear and escitement, ' 
which predisposed them to the same fate. Nina rode up 
immediately to the group. She spoke to them calmly ; am 
silenced their outcries, and bade them obey her. 

" If you wish, all of you, to die," she said, " this is the 
way towards it; hut, if you 'II keep quiet and calm, and do 
what' ought to be done, your lives may be saved. Harry 
and I have got medicines — we understand what to do. 
You must follow our directions exactly." 

Nina immediately went to the house, and instructed Milly, 
Aunt Rose, and two or three of the elderly women, in the 
duties to be done. Milly rose up, in this hour of terror, 
with all the fortitude inspired by her strong nature. 

" Bress de Lord," she said, " for his grace to you, chile [ 
De Lord is a shield. He 's been wid us in six troubles, and 
lie 'U be wid us in seven. We can sing in de swellings of 
Jordan," 

Harry, meanwhile, was associating to himself a band of 

the most reliable men on thd place, and endeavoring in the 

- aame mumer to organize them for action. A messenger 
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was despatched immediately to the neighboiing town for 
unlimited quantities of the most necessary medicines and 
stimulauts. The plantation was districted off, and placed 
under the care of leaders, who held communication with 
Harry. In the course of two or three hours, the appalling 
scene of distress and confusion waa reduced to the resolute 
and orderly condition of a well-managed hospital. 

Hilly walked the rounds in every direction, appealing to 
the religious senBibilities of the people, and singing hynms 
of trust and confidence. She possessed a peculiar Toice, 
suited to her large development of physical frame, almost 
as deep as a man's bass, with the rich softness of a feminine 
tone ; and Nina could now and then distinguish, as she was 
moving about the house or grounds, that triumphant, tone, 
singing, 

" Qod ia D17 nu. 

And ba mj abada. 

To giuiid m; head, 
B; nlgbt or noon. 
H>Bt tbOD not givsn th j word 

To mvo mj aoul from deatJi T 

Tto keep D17 mortal breath. 
Ill go uid oome. 

Nor fear to die. 

Till fram on blgh 
Thou call me borne." 



The bouse that night presented the aspect of a beleaguered 
garrison. Nina and Milly had thrown open all the cham- 
bers; and such as were peculiarly csposed to the disease, 
by delicacy of organization or tremulousness of nervous 
system, were allowed to take shelter there. 

" Now, chile," said Milly, when all the arrangements 
had been made, "you jes lie downand go to sleep in yer 
own room. I see how 't is with you ; de spirit is willing, but 
de flesh is weak. Chile, dere is n't much of you, but dere 
won't nothing go widout you. So, you take care of yerself 
first. Never you be 'fraid 1 De people 's quiet now, and de 
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sick ones is ben took CEU^e of, and de folks ia all doing de 
best dey can. So, now, yoa try and get some sleep ; 'cause 
if you goes we shall all go." 

Accordingly Nina retired to hfer room, but before she lay 
down she wrote to Clayton : 

" We are all in affliction here, my dear fjiend. Poor 
Uncle John died this morning of the cholera. I had been 

to E to see a doctor and provide medicines. When I 

came back I thought I would call a few moments at the 
house, and I found a perfect scene of honor. Poor uncle 
died, and there are a great many sick on the place now ; 
and while I was thinking that I would stay and help aunt, 
a messenger came in all haste, saying that the disease had 
broken out on our place at home. 

" We were bringing the doctor with us in our carriage, 

when we met a man ridiug full speed from E , who told 

us that Judge Peters was dying, and a great many others 
were sick on the same street. When we came home we 
found the poor old coachman dead, and the people In the 
greatest consternation. It took us some time to tranqaillize 
them and to produce order, but that is now done. Oni 
house is foil of the sick and the fearful ones. Milly and 
Harry are firm and active, and Inspire the rest with courage. 
About twenty are taken with the disease, -but not as yet in 
a violent way. In this awful hour I feel a strange peace, 
which the Bible truly says ' passeth all understanding.' 
I see, now, that though the world and all that is in it should 
perish, ' Christ can give us a beautiful immortal life.' I 
write to you because, perhaps, this may be the only oppor- 
tunity. If 1 die, do not mourn for me, but thank God, who 
giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. But, 
then, I trust, I shall not die. I hope to live in this world, 
which is more than ever beautiful to me. Life has never 
been so valuable and dear as since I have known you. Yet 
I have such trust in the love of my Kedeemer, that, if he 
yrere to ask me to lay it down, I conld do it almost without - 
n. 11 
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a Bigh. I would follow the Lamb wbithereoever he goeth. 
Perhaps ibe same dreadfnl evil is around you, — perhaps at 
Maguoha Grove. I will not be eelfish in calling you here, 
if Anue needs you more. Perhaps she has not such reliable 
help as Harry and Milly are to me. So do not fear, and do 
not leave any duty for me. Our Father loves us, and will 
do nothing amiss. Milly walks about the entries singing. 
I love to hear her aing, she sings in such a grand, triumph- 
ant tone. Hark, I liear her now ! 

' 1 11 go ud eame, 
Not fev to die, 
TiU from OD high 
Thou call me home.' 

" I shall write you every mail, now, till we are better. 
" Living or dying, ever your own 

." Nina." 

After writing this, Nina laid down and slept — slept all 
night as quietly as if death and disease were not hanging 
over her head. In the morning she rose and dressed her- 
self, and Milly, with anxious care, brought to her room some 
warm coffee and crackers, which she insisted on her taking 
before she left her apartment. 

"How are they all, Milly?" said Nina. 

" Well, chile," said Milly, " de midnight cry has been 
heard among ua. Aunt Rose is gone ; and Big Sam, and 
Jack, and Sally, dey 's all gone ; but de people is all 
more quiet, love, and dey 's determined to stand it out I " 

" How ia Harry ? " said Nina, in a tremulous voice. 

" He is n't sick ; he has been up all night working over 
de sick, but he keeps up good heart. De older ones is 
going to have a little prayer-meeting after breakfast, as a 
sort of funeral to dem dat 's dead ; and, perhaps. Miss 
Nina, you 'd read ua a chapter." 

" Certainly I will," said Nina. 

It was yet an early hour, when a large circle of ^tmlly- 
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and plantation bands gathered together ia the pleasant, 
open saloon, which we have so often described. The day. 
waa a beautiful one ; the leaves and ehrtibbety round the 
Teranda moist and tremulous with the glittering freslmess 
of morning dew. There was a murmur of tenderness and 
admiration as Nina, in a white morning-wrapper, and a 
cheek as white, came into the room. 

" Sit down, all my friends," she said, "sit down," look- 
ing at some of the plantation-men, who seemed to be difiS- 
deot about taking the sofa, which was behind them ; "it's 
no time for ceremony now. We are standing on the brink 
of the grave, where all are equal. I.'m glad to see you 
so calm and so brave. I hope your trust is in the Saviour, 
who gives ns the victory over death. Sing," she said. 
MOly began the well-known hymn : 

"And mDBt tbia feebla bodf fall, 
And mnst it bint and dia t 
Mj Bonl Bball quit tbis gloom; jale, 
And SOOT to Tealma on high ; 

"Sboll join tb« diaentbodied isirita. 

And find iCa loDg-soDgbt nst ; 

Ibftt odIj rest for nbioh It puitg, 

Od the lUdeemei'a btetat." 

Every voice joined, and the words rose triumphant from 
the very gates of.the grave. When the singing was over, 
Nina, in a tremulous voice, which grew clearer as she went 
on, read the undaunted words of the ancient psalm: 

" He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High 
shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty. I will say 
of the Lord, He is my refuge and ray fortress. My God, in 
him will I trust. Surely he shall deliver thee from the 
Boare of the fowler, and from the noisome pestilence. He 
shall cover thee with his feathers. Under his wings shalt 
thou trust. Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by 
night, Dor for the arrow that flieth by day, nor for the pesti- 
lence that walketh in darkness, nor for the destruction that 
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wasteth at noonday. A tbousand shall &U by thy side, and 
tea thousand at tby right hand ; bot it eht^l not come nigh 
thee. He shall give his angela charge over thee to keep 
theo in all tby ways." 

" It is possible," said Nina, " that we may, some of ns, 
be called away. But, to those that love Christ, there is no 
fear in death. It is only going home to our Father. Keep 
np courage, then 1 " 

In all cases like this, the first shock brings with it more' 
terror than any which sncceeds. The mind can become 
iamiliar with anything, even with the prospect of danger 
and death, so that it can appear to be an ordinary condition 
of existence. Everything proceeded calmly on the planta- 
tion ; and all, stimulated by the example of their yonng 
mistress, seemed determined to meet the exigency firmly 
and faithfully. In the afternoon of the Second day, as Nina 
was Bitting in the door, she observed the wagon of Uncle 
TifT making its way up the avenue ; and, with her usual 
impulsiveness, ran down to meet her humble friend. 

" 0, Tifi", how do you do, in these dreadful times 1 " 
- " 0, Miss Nina," said the faithful creature, removing his 
hat, with habitual politeness, "ef yer please, I's brought 
de baby here, 'cause it 's drefi'ul sick, and I 's been doing all 
I could for him, and he don't get no better. And I 'a 
brought Miss Fanny and Teddy, 'cause I 's 'fraid to leave 
'em, 'cause 1 see a man yesterday, and he tell me dey was 
dying eberywhar on all de places round." 

" Well," said Nina, " you have come to a sorrowful place, 
for they are dying here, too I But, if you feel any safer 
here, you and the children may stay, and we '11 do for yon 
just as we do for each other. Give me the baby, while yoa 
get out. It 's asleep, is n't it ? " 

" Yes, Miss Nina, it 's 'sleep pretty much all de time, 
now." 

Nina carried it up the steps, and put it into the arms of 
Milly. 

" It's sleeping nicely," she said. 
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" Ah, honey I " said Milly, " it '11 neber wake up out of 
dat ar I Dat ar sleep an't de good kind 1 " 

" Well," said Nina, " we '11 help him take care of it, and 
we '11 make room for him and the children, Milly ; because 
we have medicines and directions, and tliey have nothing 
out there." 

So TifT and his family took shelter in the general ibrtresa. 
Towards evening, the baby died. Tiff held it in bis arms 
to the very last ; and it was with difficulty that Nina and 
Milly could persuade him that the little flickering breath 
was gone forever. When forced to admit it, he seemed for 
a few momenta perfectly inconsolable. Nina quietly opened 
her Testament, and read to him : 

" And they brought little children unto him, that he 
should touch them ; and his disciples rebuked those that 
brought them. But Jesus said, SuSer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven." 

" Bressed Lord 1 " said Tiff, " I 'II gib him up, I wilt I I 
won't hold out no longer ! I won't forbid him to go, if it 
does break my old heart I Laws, we 's drefful selfish I But 
de por little ting, he was getting so pretty I " 
n. II* 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS. 

Clatton was quietly sitting in his law-ofGce, looking over 
and arranging eome papers necessary to closing his busi- 
ness. A Colored boy brought in letters from the mail. He , 
looked them over rapidly ; and, selecting one, read it 'with 
great agitation and impatience. Immediately he started, 
with the open letter crushed in his hand, seized his hat, 
and rushed to the nearest livery-stable. 

" Give me the fastest horse you have — one that can 
travel night and day ! " he said. " I most ride for life <x 
death 1 " 

And half an honr more saw Clayton in full speed on the 
road. By the slow, uncertain, and ill-managed mail-route, 
it would have taken three days to reach Canema, Clayton 
hoped, by straining every nerve, to reach there in twenty- 
four hours. He pushed forward, keeping the animal at the 
top of his speed ; and, at the first stage-stand, changed him 
for a fresh one. And thus proceeding along, he.found him- 
self, at three o'clock of the next morning, in the woods 
about fifteen miles from Canema. The strong tension of the 
nervous system, which had upheld him insensible to fatigue 
until this point, was beginning slightly to subside. All 
night he had ridden through the loneliness of pine-forests, 
with no eye looking down on him save the twinkling, mys- 
terious stars. At the last place where he had sought to 
obtain horses, everything had been horror and confusion. 
Three were lying dead in the house, and another was dying. 
All along upon the ^pute, at every stopping-place, the air 
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bad seemed to be filled with flying rumors and exaggerat£d 

reports of fear and death. As soon as he began to perceive 
that he was approaching the plantation, he became sensible 
of that shuddering dread which all of ua may remember to 
have had, in slight degrees, in returning home after a long 
absence, under a vague expectation of misfortune, to which 
the mind can set no definite limits. When it was yet 
Bcarcely Hght enough to see, he passed by the cottage of 
Old Tiff. A strange impulse prompted him to stop and 
make some inquiries there, before he pushed on to the 
plantation. But, as he rode up, he saw the gate standing 
ajar, the door of the house left open ; and, after repeated 
callings, receiving no answer, he alighted, and, leading his 
horse behind him, looked into the door. The gloaming star- 
light was just sufficient to show 'him that all was desolate. 
Somehow this seemed to him like an evil omen. As he was 
mounting' his horse, preparing to ride away, a grand and 
powerful voice rose from the obscurity of the woods before 
him, singing, in a majestic, minor-keyed tune, these words : 

" Tbrontd on a, oland our Qod iball oome, 
Bright flkmes prepare bii mj ; 
Thtmder tnd darknen. Ore and Rorm, 
Lead on the dreadful daj ! * 

Wearied with his night ride, his nervous system strained 
to the last point of tension by the fearful images which 
filled bis mind, it is not surprising that these sounds should 
have thrilled through the hearer with even a superstitious 
power. And Clayton felt a eingidar excitement, as, under 
the dim arcade of the pine-trees, he saw a dark figure ap- 
proaching. He seemed to be marching with a regular tread, 
keeping time to the mournfd music which he sung. 

"Who are you?" called Clayton, making an effort to 
recall hia manhood. 

"I?" replied the figure, " I am the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness 1 I am 'a sign unto this people of the 
judgment of the Lord I " 
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Our readers mast remembei the strange dimneBs of the 
hour, Ihe wildness of the place and circumataaces, and the 
singular quality of the tone in which the figure spoke. 
Clayton hesitated a moment, and the speaker went on : 

" I saw the Lord coming with ten thousand of his saints I 
Before him went the pestilence, and burning coals went 
forth at his feet I Thy bow is made quite naked, Ood, 
according to the oaths of the tribes I I saw the tents of 
Cushan in afQictiou, and the curtains of the land of Midian 
did tremble I " 

Pondering in his mind what this wild style of address 
might mean, Clayton rode slowly onward. And the man, 
for such he appeared to be, came out of the shadows of the 
wood and stood directly in his path, raising his hand with a 
commanding gesture. 

" I know whom you seek," he said ; " but it shall not 
be given you ; for the star, which is called wormwood, hath 
fellen, and \he time of the dead is come, that they shall 
be judged I Behold, there sitteth on the white cloud one 
like the Sou of Man, having on bis head a golden crown, 
and in his hand a sharp sickle I " 

Then, waving his hand above his head, with a gesture of 
wild excitement, be shouted : 

" Thrust in thy sharp sickle, and gather the clusters of 
the vine of the earth, for her grapes are fully ripe I Behold, 
the wine-press shall be trodden without the city, and there 
shall be blood even to the horses' bridles I Woe, woe, 
woe to the inhabitants of the earth, because of the 
trumpets of the other angels, which are yet to sound I " 

The fearful words pealed through the dim aisles of the 
forest like the curse of some destroying angel. Alter a 
pause, the speaker resumed, in a lower and more plaintive 
tone: 

" Weep ye not for the dead 1 neither bewail her I Be- 
hold, the Lamb standeth on Mount Zion, and with him a 
hundred and forty and four thousand, having his Father's 
nune mitten on theu foreheads. These are they wlii^b 
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follow the Lamb whithersoever he goeth ; and in their month 
ia found no guile, for they are without fault before the 
throne of God. Behold the angel having the seal of God is 
gone forth, and ehe shall be sealed in her forehead unto the 
Lamb." 

The figure turned away slowly, singing, as he made his 
way through the forest, in the same weird and funereal 
accents ; but this time the song was a wild, plaintive 
sound, like the tolling of a heavy bell : 

" Ding dong i desd and gone 1 
Fuswell, fftthei ! 
Bur; ms in Egfpt'a land. 



Clayton, as he slowly wound his way along the unfre- 
quented path, felt a dim, brooding sense of mystery and ter- 
ror creeping over him. The tones of the voice, and the 
wild style of the speaker, recalled the strange incident of 
the camp-meeting ; and, though he endeavored etrenuously 
to reason with himself that probably some wild and excited 
fanatic, made still more frantic by the presence of death and 
destmction all around, was the author of these fearful de- . 
nunciations, still he could not help a certain weight of fear- 
ful foreboding. 

This life may be truly called a haunted house, built as it 
is on the very confines of the land of darkness and the 
shadow of death. A thousand living fibres con^iect us with 
the unknown and unaeen state ; and the strongest hearts, 
which never stand still for any mortal terror, have some- 
timea hushed their very beating at a breath of a whisper 
from within the veil. Perhaps the most resolute unbeliever 
in spiritual things has hours of which he would be ashamed 
to toll, when he^, too, yields to the powers of those awful 
afSnities which bind us to that unknown realm. 

It is not surprising that Clayton, in spite of himself. 
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should have felt like odc myeterioualy warned. It waa a 
relief to him when the dusky dimness of the solemn dawn 
was pierced by lon^ shafts of light from the rising sun, and 
the day brolcc gladsome and jubilant, as if sorrow, sighing, 
and death, were a dream of the night. During the whole 
prevalence of this fearful carse, it was strange to witness 
the unaltered regularity, splendor, and beauty, with which 
the movements of the natural world went on. Amid fears, 
and dying groans, and waitings, and sobs, and broken 
hearts, the sun rose and set in splendor, the dews twinkled, 
and twilight folded her purple veil heavy with stars ; birds 
Bung,' waters danced and warbled, flowers bloomed, and 
everything in nature was abundant, and festive, and joyous. 

When Clayton entered the boundaries of the plantation, 
he inquired eagerly of the first person he met for the health 
of its mistress. 

" Thank God, she is yet alive I " said he. " It was but 
a dream, after all I " 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE ETENIKQ STAB. 

The mails in the State of NortB Carolina, liie the pruden- 
tial arraogementa in the slave states generally, were very 
little to be depended upon -, and therefore a week had 
- elapsed after the mailing of Nina's first letter, describing the 
danger of her condition, before it was i-eceived by Clayton. 
During that time the fury of the shock which had strnck the 
plantation appeared to have abated ; and, while on some 
estates in the vicinity it was yet on the increase, the inhab- 
itants of Canema began to hope that the awful cloud was 
departing from them. It was true that many were still ail- 
ing ; but there were no new- cases, and the disease in the 
case of those who were ill appeared to be yielding to nurs- 
ing and remedies. 

Nina had risen in the morning early, as her custom had 
been since the sickness, and gone the rounds, to inquire for 
the health of her people. Eetumed, a little fatigued, she 
was sitting in the veranda, under the shadow of one of the 
pilla^^oseB, enjoying the cool freshness of the morning. 
Suddenly the tramp of horse's feet was heard, and, loolting, 
she saw Clayton coming up the avenue. There seemed but 
a dizzy, confused moment, before his horse's bridle was 
thrown to the winds, and he was up the steps, holding her 
in his arms. 

" 0, you are here yet, my rose, my bride, my lamb ! 
God is merciful 1 This is too much I 0, I thought you 
were gone I " 

" No, dear, not yet," eaid Nina. " God has been with 
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na. We have lost a great many ; but Ood has spared me 
to you." 

" Are yon really well ? " said Clayton, holding her off, 
and looking at her. " Yon look pale, my little rose 1 " 

" That 's not wonderful," eaid Nina ; " I 've had a great 
deal to make me look pale ; but I am very well. I have 
been well through it all — never in better health — and, it 
eeeme strange to say it, but never happier. I have felt so 
peaceful, so sure of God's love 1 " 

"Do you know," sud Clayton, "that that peace alarms 
me — that strange, unearthly happiness f It seems so like 
what is given to dying people." 

"No," said Nina, "I think that when we have no one 
but our Father to lean on, he comes nearer than he does any 
other time ; and that is the secret of this happiness. Bnt, 
come, — you look wofully tired ; have you been riding all 
night ? " 

" Yes, ever since yesterday morning at nine o'clock. I 
have ridden down four horses to get to you. Only think, 
I did n't get your letter till a week after it was dated I " 

" Well, perhaps that was the best," said Nina ; " because 
I have heard them say that anybody coming suddenly and 
unprepared in the epidemic, when it is in fiill force, is 
almost sure to be taken by it immediately. But you must 
let me take care of you. Don't you know that I 'm mistress 
of the fortress here — commander-in.chief and head-physi- 
cian ? I shall order you to your room immetuatcly, and 
Milly shall bring you up some coffee, and then you must 
have some sleep. You can see with your eyes, now, that 
we are all safe, and there 's nothing to hinder your resting. 
Come, let mo lead you off, like a captive." 

Released from the pressure of overwhelming fear, Clayton 
began now to feel the reaction of the bodily and mental 
straining which he had been enduring for tbe last twenty- 
four hours, and therefore he willingly yielded himself to 
the directions of his little sovereign. Betircd to bis room, 
after taking his coffee, which was served by Milly, he fell 
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into a deep and tranqait sleep, which lasted till some time 
in the atlemoon. At first, overcome by fatigue, he slept 
without dreaming ; bnt, when the first weariness was past, 
the excitement of the nervous system, under which he had 
been laboring, began to color his dreams with vague and 
tumnltnous images. He thought tbathe was again with 
Nina at Magnolia Grove, and that the servants were pass- 
ing around in procession, throwing flowers at their feet ; 
bnt the wreath of orange-blossoms which fell in Nina's lap 
was tied with black crape. But she took it np, laughing, 
threw the crape away, and put the wreath on her head, and 
he heard the chorus singing, 



And then the sound seemed to change to one of lamenta- 
tion, and the floral procession seemed to be a funeral, and a 
deep, melancholy voice, like the one he bad heard in the 
woods in the morning, sang. 



He struggled heavily in his sleep, and, at last waking, 
sat up and looked about hira. The rays of the evening sun 
were shining on the tree-tops of the distant avenue, and 
Nina was singing on the veranda below. lie listened, and , 
tbe sound floated up like a rose-leaf carried on a breeze : 

" The mmmar hstb ita teavj elooil, 
Tbe rose-leaf most Ml, 
Bat In oar home J07 veuv ne ibrond — 
Never doth it pall ! 

Leares do sigh for jesterdsj — 

■Wonld w8 null I " 

The tune was a fyvoiite melody, which has found mach 
n. 12 
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iavor with the popular ear, and bore the title of " The Hin- 
doo Dancing-Girl's Soog ; " and is, perhaps, a fragment of 
one of those mystical songs'in which oriental literature 
abounds, in which the joy and reunion of earthly love are 
" told in shadowy, symbolic resemblance to the everlasting 
union of the blessed above. It had a wild, dreamy, sooth- 
ing power, as verse after verse came floating in, like white 
doves from paradise, aa if they had borne healing on their 
wings : 

*' Then baatt to tbe bapp; land. 

But flrat in » jo^oiig bond, 

I '11 make tbea mj own. 
Sasle, hute, flj trith me 
Wbere love'a banqaet wut^foi Uiw ; 
Thine all its aireeU ahall b«. 

Thine, thine, alone 1 ' 

A low tap at his door at last roused him. The door was 
partly opened, and a little band threw in a hdf-opened spray 
of monthly-rosebuds. 

" There 's something to remind you that you are yet in 
the body 1 " said a voice in the entry. " If you are rested, 
1 '11 let you come down, now." 

And Clayton heard the light footsteps tripping down the 
stairs. He roused himself, and, after some little attention 
to his toilet, appeared on the veranda. 

"Tea has been waiting for some time," said Nina. "I 
thought 1 'd give you a hint." 

"I was lying very happy, hearing you sing," said Clay- 
ton. " You may sing me that song again." 

"Was I singing?" said Nina ; "why, I didn't know itl 
I believe that 's my way of thinking, sometimes. I '11 sing 
to yon again, after tea. I like to sing." 

After tea they were sitting again in the veranda, and the 
whole heavens were one rosy flush of filmy clouds. 

"How beautiful I " said Nina. "It seems to me I 've 
enjoyed these things, this summer, as I never have be- 
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fore. It seemed as if I felt an iafluence from them going . 
through me, aud filling me, as the light docs those clouds." 
And, as she stood looking up into the sky, she began 
singing again the words that Clayton had heard before : 

" I vii come ftom the happy lojid, 

WhopB ■orrow is nnknom> ; 
I hxve parted a jojouB band. 

To maks thee mine own 1 
Eut«, haate, fl; witli me. 
Where love's banquet waits for th*e ; 
Ibine all its sweets shall be — 



The roBB-leaf miiBt UU—'' 

■ She stopped her singing suddenly, left the veranda, and 
went ioto the house. 

"Do you want anything?" said Clayton. 

" Nothing," said she, hurriedly. " I 'II be back in a mo- 
ment." 

Clayton watched, and saw her go to a closet in which 
the medicines and cordials were kept, and take something 
from a glass. He gave a start of alarm. 

"You are not ill, are you?" he said, fearfully, as she 
returned. 

" 0, no ; only a little faint. We hare become ao prudent, 
jou know, that if we feel the least beginning of any disa- 
greeable sensation, we take something at once. I have felt 
this faintneae quite often. It isn't much." 

Clayton put his arm around her, aud looked at her with a 
vague yearning of fear and admiration. 

" You look so like a spirit," he said, " that I must hold 
you." 

" Do you think I 've got a pair of hidden wings F " she 
said, smiling, and looking gayly in his face. 

"I am afraid sol" he said. "Do you feel quite well, 

DOW?" 
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" Tes, I believe so. Only, perhaps, we had better ait dowB. 
I think, perhaps, it is the reiiction of so much excitement, 
makes me feel rather tired." 

Clayton seated her on the settee by the door, still keep- 
ing his arm ansiouBly around her. In a few momeDts she 
drooped her bead wearily on his shoulder. 

" You are ill!" he said, in tones of alarm. 

" No, no 1 I feel very well — only a little fiunt and tired. 
It seems to me it is getting a tittle cold here, is n't it f " 
she said, with a slight shiver. 

Clayton took her up in his arms, without speaking, carried 
her in and laid her on the sofa, then rang for Harry and 
Milly. 

" Get a horse, instantly," he said to Harry, as sooa as 
he appeared, " and go for a doctor I " 

" There 's no use in sending," said Nina ; " he is driven 
to death, and can't come. Besides, there 's nothing the 
matter with me, only I am a little tired and cold. Shut the 
doors and windows, and cover me up. No, no, don't take 
me up stairs 1 I like to lie here ; just put a shawl over me, 
that 's all, I am thirsty, — give me some water t " 

The fearful and mystep'ous disease, which was then in the 
as^ndant, has many forms of approach and development. 
One, and the most deadly, is that which takes place when a 
person has so long -and gradually imbibed the fatal poison of 
an infected atmosphere, that the resisting powers of nature 
have been insidiously and quietly subdued, so that tlie sub- 
ject sinks under it, without any violent outward symptom, 
by a quiet and certain yielding of the vital powers, such 
as has been likened to the bleeding to death by an internal 
wound. In this case, before an hour had passed, though 
none of the violent and distressing symptoms of the disease 
appeared, it became evident that the seal of death was set 
on that iair young brow. A messenger had been des- 
patched, riding with the desperate speed which love and 
fear ^an give, but Harry remained in attendance. 

" Nothingis the matter with me — nothing is the matter," 
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she eaid, " except fatigue, and this change in the weather. 
If I only had more over me ! and, perhaps, you had better 
give me a little brandy, or some euch thing. This ia water^ 
is n't it, that you have been giving me ? " 

Alasl it was the strongest brandy; but there was no taste, 
and the hartshorn that they were holding had no smell. 
And there was no change in the weather ; it was only the 
creeping deadness, affecting the whole outer and inner 
membrane of the system. Yet still her voice remained 
clear, though her mind occasionally wandered. 

There is a strange impulse, which sometimes comes in the 
restlessness and distress of dissolving nature, lo sing; and, 
as she lay with her eyes closed, apparently in a sort of trance, 
she would sing, over and over again, the verse of the song 
which she was singing when the blow of the unseen destroyer 
first struck her. 



Neyer doth it pall." 

At last she opened her eyes, and, seeing the agony of all 
around, the truth seemed to come to her. 

" I think I 'm called I " she eaid. " 0, 1 'm so sorry for 
you all! Don't grieve so; my Father loves mo so well, — he 
cannot spare mc any longer. He wants me to come to him. 
That 'sail — don't grieve so. It's home I'm going to — 
home! 'T will be only a little while, and you '11 come too, 
all of you. You arc satisfied, are you not, Edward ? " 

And again she relapsed into the dreamy trance, and sang, 
in that strange, sweet voice, so low, so weak, 

" In our land joy wears no ahroud. 



Clayton, — what did he? What could ho do ? Whathave 
any of ua done, who have sat holding in our arms a dear 
ibrm, from which the soul waa passing — the soul for which 
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gladly we would have given onr own in exchange I When 
wo have felt it going with inconceivable rapidity from us ; 
and we, ignorant and blind, vainly striving, with this and 
that, to arrest the inevitable doom, feeling every moment 
that some other thing might bo done to save, which ia 
not done, and that that which we are doing may be only 
hastening the course of the destroyer I 0, those awful, 
agonized momenta, when wo watch the clock, and no phy- 
sician comes, and every stroke of the pendulum is like the 
approaching step of death I 0, is there anything iu heaven 
or earth for the despair of such hours ? 

Not a moment was lost by the three- around that dying 
bed, chafing those cold limbs, administeriog the stimulants 
which the dead, exhausted system no longer felt. 

" She does n't suffer ! Thank God, at any rate, for that 1 " 
said Clayton, as he knelt over her in anguish. 

A beautiful smile passed over her face, as. she opened her 
eyes and looked on'tbem all, and said, 

" No, my poor friends, I don't suffer. I 'm come to the 
land where they never suffer. I 'm only so sorry for you I 
Edward," she said to him, " do you remember what you 
said to me oncei* — U has come now. Yon mast bear it 
like a man. Qod- calls you to some work — don't shrink 
from it. You are baptized with fire. It all lasts only a little 
while. It will be over soon, very soon 1 Edward, take 
care of my poor people. Tell Tom to be kind to them. 
My poor, faithful, good Harry 1 I I 'm going so fast I " 

The voice sunk into a whispering sigh. Life now seemed 
to have retreated to the citadel of the brain. She lay 
apparently in the last sleep, when the footsteps of the 
doctor were heard on the veranda. There was a general 
spring to the door, and Dr. Butler entered, pale, haggard, 
and worn, from constant exertion and loss of rest. 

He did not say in words that there was no hope, but 
liis first dejected look said it hut too plainly. 

She moved her head a-tittle, like one who is asleep, un- 
easily upon her pillow, opened her eyes once more, and said. 
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" Good-by I I will arise and go to mj Father I " 
The gentle breath gradually became fainter and fainter, — 
all hope was over I The night walked on with silent and 
solemn footsteps — soft showers fell without, murmuring 
upon the leaves — within, all was still as death! 

" Tbey wotobed bar brcstliiDg thiongh the nigbt^ 
Bet btefttbing soft and low. 
As io bet btoul the wave of life 
Kept bearing to and fto. 

" So Bilentl; they (eemed to apeak, 
5o bIoifIj moved abont, 
Aa tbef bad lent ber b>lf their powert 
To eke her liriug ont. 

"Their Tery hopes belied their foara, 
Their fean their hopes belied — 
They thought her dying vhaa she slept, 
And sleeping whan she died. 

" For when the mom came dim and lod, 
And ehiil with early shower*. 
Her qniet eyelids closed — she had 
Another morn than onrH." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE TIE BBEdES. 

Clattos remained at Canema several days after the 
funeral. He had been mBch affected by the last charge 
given him by Nina, that he should care for her people ; and 
the scene of distress which he witnessed among them, at her 
death, added to the strength of his desire to be of service 
to them. 

He spent some time in looking over and arranging Nina's 
papers. He sealed up the letters of her different friends, 
and directed them in order to be returned to the writers, 
causing Harry to add to each a memorandum of the time of 
her death. His heart sunk heavily when he reflected how- 
little it was possible for any one to do for servants left in 
the uncontrolled power of a man like Tom Gordon. Th^q^^ 
awful words of his father's decision, with regard to the *^ 
power of the master, never seemed so dreadful as now, 
when he was to see this unlimited anthortty passed into the 
hands of one whose passions were his only law. He re- 
called, too, what Nina had said of the special bitterness 
existing between Tom and Harry ; and his heart almost 
failed him when he recollected that the very step which 
Nina, in her generosity, had taken to save Lisette from his 
lawlessness, had been the means of placing her, without 
remedy, under his power. Under the circumstances, he 
could not but admire the calmness and firmness with which 
Harry still continued to discharge his duties to the estate ; 
visiting those who were still ailing, and doing his best to 
prevent their sinking into a panic which might predispose 
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to another attack of disease. Recollecting that Nina had 
said Bomething of some kind of a contract, by which 
Harry's freedom was to be secured in case of her death, he 
resolved to speak with him on the subject. As they were 
together in the library, looking over the papers, Clayton 
said to him ; 

"Harry, is there not some kind of contract, or under- 
standiDg, with the guardians of the estate, by which your 
liberty was secured in case of the death of jour mistress ? " 

"Yes," said Harry, "there is such a paper. I was to 
have my freedom on paying a certain sum, which is all paid 
into five hundred dollars." 

" I will advance you that money," said Clayton, unhesi- 
tatingly, " if that is all that is necessary. Let me see the 
paper." 

Harry produced it, and Clayton looked it over. It was 
a regular contract, drawn in proper form, and with no 
circnrastance wanting to give it validity, Clayton, how- 
ever, knew enough of the law which regulates the condition 
in which Harry stood, to know that it was of no more avail 
in his case than so much blank paper. He did not like to 
speak of it, but sat reading it over, weighing every word, . 

r^d dreading the moment when he should be called upon to 
make soma remark concerning it ', knowing, as he did, that 
what he had to say must dash all Harry's hopes, — the hopes 
of his whole life. While he was hesitating a servant en- 
tered and announced Mr. Jekyl ; and that gentleman, with 
a business-like directness which usually characterized his 
movements, entered the library immediately after. 

" Good-morning, Mr. Clayton," he said, and then, nod- 
ding patronizingly to Harry, ho helped himself to a chair, 
and stated his business, without further preamble. 

" I have received orders from Mr. Gordon to come and 
take possession of the estate and chattels of his deceased 
sister, without delay." 

As Clayton sat perfectly silent, it seemed to occur to Mr. 
Jekyl that a few moral reflections of a general nature would 
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be in etiqnetto on the present occasion. Ee tlierefore added, 
in the tone of voice which he reserved particularly for that 
style of remark : 

" We liave been called upon to pass through most solemn 
and afflicting dispensatioua of Divine Providence, lately. 
Mr. Clayton, these things remind us of the Bhortness of life, 
and of the necessity of preparation for death I " 

Mr. Jekyl paused, and, as Clayton still sat silent, he 
went oi;.; 

" There was no will, I presume ? " 

" No," eaid Clayton, " there was not." 

"Ah, so J supposed," said Mr. Jekyl, who had nov 
recovered his worldly tone. " In that case, of coorse the 
whole property reverts to the heir-at-law, just as I had 
imagined." 

" Perhaps Mr. Jekyl would look at this paper," said 
Earty, taking his contract from the hand of Mr. Clayton, 
and passing it to Mr. Jekyl ; who took out his spectacles, 
placed them deliberately on his sliarp nose, and read the 
paper through. 

" Were you under the impression," said be, to Harry, 
" that this is a legal document ? " 

"Certainly," said Harry. "I can bring witnesses 
prove Mr. John Gordon's signature, and Mies Nina's also, 

"0, that's all evident enough," said Mr. Jekyl. 
know Mr. John Gordon's signature. But all the signatures 
in the world could n't make it a valid contract. You seo, 
my boy," he SMd, turning to Harry, " a slave, not being a 
person in the eye of tbe law, cannot have a contract made 
with him. The law, which is based on the old Roman code, 
holds him, pro nuWs, pro mortuis ; which means, Hany, that 
he's held as nothing — as dead, inert substance. That's 
his positioD in law." 

" I believe," said Harry, in a strong and bitter tone, 
" that is what religious people call a Christian inslito- 
tion I " 
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"Hey?" Bwd Mr. Jetyl, elevating hie eyebrows, "what's 
that?" 

Harry repeated hia remark, and Mr. Jekyl replied in the 
most literal manner : 

" Of course it is. Jt is a divine ordering, and ought to 
be met in a proper spirit. There's no use, my boy, in re- 
bellion. Hath not the potter power over the clay, to make 
one lump to honor, and another to dishonor?" 

" Mr, Jekyl, I think it wonld be expedient to confine the 
conversation simply to legal matters," said Clayton. 

" 0, certainly," eaid Mr. Jekyl. " And this brings me to 
say tiiat I have orders from Mr. Qordon to stay till be 
comes, and keep order on the place. Also that none of 
the hands shall, at any time, leave the plantation until he 
arrives. I brought two or three officers with me, in case 
tiiere should be any necessity for enforcing order." 

" When will Mr. Gordon be here ? " said Clayton. 

" To-morrow, I believe," said Mr, Jekyl. " Young man," 
he added, turning to Harry, " you can produce the papers 
and books, and I can be attending to the accounts." 

Clayton rose and left the room, leaving Harry with the 
imperturbable Mr. Jekyl, who plimged briskly into the busi- 

fe of the accounts, talkin'g to Harry with as much freedom 
composure as if he had not just been destroying the 
es of hia whole lifetime, 
f, by any kind of inward clairvoyance, or sadden clear- 
of his mental vision, Mr. Jekyl could have been made to 
reciate the anguish which at that moment overwhelmed 
soul of the man with whom he was dealing, we deem if 
quite possible that he might have been moved to a transient 
emotion of pity. Even a thorough-paced political economist 
may sometimes be surprised in this way,-by the near view 
of a case of actual irremediable distress ; but he would soon 
have consoled himself by a species of mental algebra, that 
the greatest good of the greatest number was neverthe- 
leaa aecure ; therefore there was no occasion to be troubled 
about infinitesimal amounts of sufiering. In this way 
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people can reason away every hjad of distrees but tfaeir 
own ; for it is very remarkable that even so slight as ail- 
ment as a moderate tooth-ache will put this kind of philos- 
ophy entirely to rout. 

" It appears to me," said Mr. Jekyl, looking at Harry, 
after a while, with more attention than he had yet given 
him, " that something is the matter with you, this morning. 
Are n't you well ? " 

"In body," said Harry, "I am well," 
"Well, what is the matter, then?" said Mr. Jckyl, 
"The matter is," said Harry, "that I have all my life 
been toiling for my liberty, and thought I was coming nearer 
to it every year ; and now, at thirty-five years of age, I find 
myself still a slave, with no hope of ever getting free I " 

Mr. Jekyl perceived from the outside that there was 
something the matter Inside of his human brother; some 
unknown quantity in the way of suffering, such as his alge- 
bra gave no rule for ascertaining. He had a confused no- 
tion that this was an affliction, and that when people were 
in affliction they must be talked to ; and he proceeded 
accordingly to talk. 

" My boy, this is a dispensation of Divine Providence ! " 
" I call it a dispensation of human granny I " said Hi 
" It pleased the Lord," continued Mr. Jekyl, " to 
doom the race of Ham — " 

" Mr. Jekyl, that humbug don't go down with mel 
no more of the race of Ham than you are ! I 'm 
Gordon's oldest son — as white as my brother, whom 
say owns me I Look at my eyes, and my hair, and say If 
any of the rules about Ham pertain to me I " 

" Well," said Mr. Jekyl, "my boy, you mustn't get ex- 
cited. Everything must go, yon know, by general rales. 
We must take that course which secures the greatest gen- 
eral amount of good on the whole ; and ail such rules will 
work hard in particular cases. Slavery is a great mission- 
ary enterprise for civilizing and christianizing the degraded 
African." 
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" Wait till you see Tom Gordoa'a management on this 
plantation," said Harry, "and you'll see what sort of a 
christianizing institution it is I Mr. Jekyl, you know bet- 
ter I You throw such talk as that in the face of your north- 
ern visitors, and you know all the while that Sodom and 
Gomorrah don't equal some of these plantations, where 
nobody is anybody's husband or wife in particular I You 
know all these things, and you dare talk to me about a mis- 
siuDary institution I ' What sort of missionary institutions 
arc the great trading-marts, where they sell men and 
women ? What are the means of grace they use there ? 
And the dogs, and the negro-hunters I- — those are for the 
greatest good, too 1 If your soul were in our souls' stead, 
you 'd see things differently." 

Mr. Jekyl was astonished, and said so. But he found a 
difSculty in presenting his favorite view of the case, nnder 
the circumatatices ; and we believe those ministers of the 
Gospel, and elders, who entertain similar doctrines, would 
gain some new views by the effort to present them to a live 
man in Harry's circumstances. Mr. Jfekyl never had a more 
realizing sense of the difference between the abstract and 

^Harry was now thoroughly roused. He had inherited the 
violent and fiery passions of his father. His usual appear- 
ance of studied calmness, and his habits of deferential 
address, were superinduced ; they resembled the thin crust 
which coats over a flood of boiling lava, and which a burst 
of the seethiug mass beneath can shiver in a moment. He 
'was now wholly desperate and reckless. He saw himself 
already delivered, bound hand and foot, into the hands of a 
master from whom he could expect neither mercy nor jus- 
tice. He was like one who had hung suspended over an 
abyss, by grasping a wild rose ; the frail and beautiful thing 
"was broken, and he felt himself j^oin;;, with only despair 
beneath him. He rose and stood the other side of the 
table, bis bands trembling with excitement. 

" Mr. Jekyl," he said, " it is all over with me I Twenty 
n. 13 
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years of fitithfol service have gone fornothiDg. Myself and 
wife, and unborn child, are the alaves of ft vile wretch I Huah, 
now ! I will have my Bay for once I I 've borne, and borne, 
and borne, and it ehall come oat 1 Toa men who call your- 
-eelves religious, and stand up for such tyranny, — you ser^ 
pents, yon generatioiv of vipers, — how can you escape the 
damnation of hell f Tou keep the clothes of them who 
stone Stephen I Ton encourage theft, and robbery, and 
adultery, and you know it I Tou are worse than the villains 
themselves, who don't pretend to justify what they do. Now, 
go, tell Tom Gordon — go I I shall fight it oat to the last I 
I 've nothing to hope, and nothing to lose. Let him look 
out I They made sport of Samson, — they put out his eyes, 
— but he pulled down the temple over their heads, after all. 
Look out 1 " 

There is something awAil in an outburst of violent paa- 
sion. The veins in Harry's forehead were swollen, his lips 
were livid, his eyes glittered like lightning ; and Mr. Jekyl 
cowered before him, 

"There will come a day," said Harry, "when all this 
shall be visited upon you 1 The measure you have filled to 
ns shall be filled to you double — mark my words I " 

Harry spoke so loudly, in his vehemence, that Clayton 
overheard him, and came behind him silently into the room. 
He was pained, shocked, and astonished ; and, obeying the 
first instinct, he came forward and laid his hand entreatingly 
on Harry's shoulder. 

"My good fellow, yon don't know what yon are saying," 
he said. 

" Tes I do," said Harry, " and my words will be true I " 

Another witness had come behind Clayton — Tom Gor- 
don, in his travelling-dress, with pistols at his belt. He had 
ridden over after Jekyl, and had arrived in time to he^ 
part of Hfury's frantic ravings. 

" Stop I " he said, stepping into the middle of the room ; 
" leave that fellow to me I Now, boy," he said, fixing his 
dark and evil eye upon Harry, " you did n't know that you» 
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master was hearing yon, did you 7 The laet time we met, 
you told me I was n't year roaster I Now, we 'U see if 
yon '11 Bay that again ! You went whimpering to your mis- 
tress, and got her to buy Lisette, so as to keep her out of 
my way I Now who owns her ? — eay 1 Do you see this ? " 
he said, holding np a long, tithe gutta-percha cane. " This 
iff what I whip dogs with,' when they don't know their 
place I Mow, sir, down on your knees, and ask pardon for 
your impudence, or I '11 thrash you within an inch of your 
life I" 

" I won't kneel to my younger brother I " said Harry. 

With a tremendous oath; Tom struck him ; and, as if a 
rebound from the stroke, Harry struck back a blow so violent 
as to send him stumbling across the room, against the 
opposite wall ; then tnmed, quick as thought, sprang 
through the open window, climbed down the veranda, 
vaulted on to Tom's horse, which stood tied at the post, 
.and fled as rapidly as lightning to his cottage door, where 
Lisette stood at the ironing-table. He reached ont his 
hand, and said, " Up, quick, Lisette I Tom Gordon 'e here I " 
And before Tom Gordon had fairly recovered irom the 
dizziness into which Ibe blow had thrown him, the fleet 
blood-horse was whirling Harry and Lisette past bush and 
tree, till they arrived at the place where he had twice before 
met Dred. 

Dred was standing there. " Even so," he said, as the 
borse stopped, and Harry and Lisette descended ; " the 
vision is fulfllled ! Behold, the Lord shall make thee a wit- 
ness and commander to the people ! " 

" There 's no time to be lost," said Harry. 

" Well rknow that," said Dred. " Come, follow me ! " 

And before sunset of that evening Harry and Lisette were 
tenants of the wild fostnesB in the centre of the swamp. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE PDRPOSE. 

It would be scarcely possible to describe tiie scene wbich 
Harry left .in the library. Tom Gordon was for a few 
moments stunned by the violeDce of his fall, and Clayton 
and Mr. Jeky] at first did not know but he had suetaiued 
eome seriouB injury ; and the latter, in his confusion, came 
very near attempting hia recovery, by pouring in hie face 
the contents of the large ink-stand. Certainly, quite as 
appropriate a method, under the circum stances, as the 
exhortations with which he had deluged Harry. But Clay- 
tan, with more presence of mind, held his hand, and rang for 
water. In a few moments, however, Tom recovered himself, 
and started up furiously. 

" Where is he ? " he shoated, with a volley of oatbs ; 
which made Mr. JekyI pull up his Bhiri>«olIar, as became a 
good elderly gentleman, preparatory to a little admonition. 

" My young friend — " he began. 

" Blast you 1 None of your young ffienda to me I Where 
is be ? " 

" He has escaped," said Clayton, quietly. 

" He got right oat of the window," said Mr. Jekyl. 

" Confound you, why did n't yon stop him F " said Tom, 
violently. 

" If that question is addressed to me," said Clayton, " I 
do not interfere in your family affairs." 

■" You have interfered, more than you ever shall again 1 " 
said Tom, roughly. "But, there's no use talking now; 
that fellow must be chased I He thinks he 's got sway from 
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me — we 'II see I I '11 make such an example of him aa 
shall be remDmbered I " He rang the bell violently. "Jim," 
h'e said, " did yon aee Harry go off on my horse ? " 

" Yes, sahl" 

" Then, why in thunder did n't you stop him ? " 

" I tought Mas'r Tom sent him — did bo 1 " 

" You knew better, you dog I And now, I tell yon, order 
out the best horses, and be on after him I And, if you don't 
catch him, it shall be the worse for you I — Stay I' Oct me a 
horse 1 I '11 go myself." 

Clayton saw that it was nselesB to remain any longer at 
Oanema. He therefore ordered his horse, and departed. 
Tom Gordon castan evil eye after him, as he rode away. 

" I hate that fellow I " he said, " I '11 make him misohief, 
one of these days, if I can I " 

As to Clayton, he rode away in bitterness of spirit. 
There are some men so constituted that the sight of injustice, 
which they have no power to remedy, is perfectly -madden- 
ing to them. This is a very painful and unprofitable consti- 
tution, so far as this world is concerned ; but they can no 
more help it than they can the tooth-ache. Others may say 
to them, " Why, what is it to you f You can't help it, and 
it 's none of your concern ;" but still the fever bums on. 
Besides, Clayton had just passed through one of the great 
crises of life. All there is in that strange mystery of what 
man can feel for woman had lisen like a wave within him ; 
and, gathering into itself, for a time, the whole force of his be- 
ing, had broken, with one dash, on the shore of death, and the 
waters had flowed helplessly backward. In the great void 
which follows such a crisis, the soul sets up a craving and 
cry for something to come in to fill the emptiness ; and 
while the heart says no person can come into that desolate 
and sacred enclosure, it sometimes embraces a purpose, as 
in some sort a substitute. 

In this manner, with solemnity and earnestness, Clayton 
resolved to receive as a life-purpose a struggle with thia 
great system of injustice, which, like' a paraaitio weed, had 
n. 13* 
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struck ita roots through the whole growth of eociety, and 
was Bucking thence its moisture and nouriahment. 

As he rode through the lonely pine-woods, he felt his 
veins throbbing and swelling with indignation and desire. 
And there arose within him that sense of power which some- 
times seems to come over man like an inspiration, and leads 
him to say, " This shall vol be, and this shall be ;" as if he 
possessed the ability to control the crooked course of hnmaa 
events. He was thankful in hia heart that he had taken the 
first step, Vy entering his public protest against this injus- 
tice, in quitting the bar of his native state. What was oezt 
to be done, how the evil was to bo attacked, how the 
vague purpose fulfilled, he could not say. Clayton was not 
aware, any more than others in his situation have been, of 
what he was undertaking. He bad belonged to an old and 
respected family, and always, as a matter of course, been 
received in all circles with attention, and listened to with 
respect. He who glides dreamily down the glassy surface 
of a mighty river floats securely, makinghis calculations 
to row upward. He knows nothing what the force of that 
seemingly glassy current will be when his one feeble oar is 
set against the whole volume of its waters. Clayton did 
not know that he was already a marked man ; that be had 
touched a spot, in the society where he lived, which was 
vital, and which that society would never suffer to he 
touched with impunity. It was the &ult of Clayton, and ia 
the fault of all such men, that he judged mankind by him- 
self. He could not believe that anything, except ignorance 
and inattention, could make men upholders of deliberate 
injustice. He thought all that was necessary was the 
enlightening of the public mind, the direction of general 
attention to the subject. In his way homeward he revolved 
in his mind immediate measures of action. This evil should 
no longer be tampered with. He would take on himself the 
task of combining and concentrating those vague impulses 
towards good which he supposed were existing in the com- 
munity. He would take counsel of leading minds. He 
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would give his time to jonmeyiDgs through the state ; he 
would deliver addreBsea, write in the newspapers, and do 
what otherwise lies in the power of a firee man who wishes to 
reach an utted; nnjast law. Full of these determinatlonB, 
Clayton entered again his father's house, after two days of 
solitary riding. He had written in advance to his parents 
of the death of Niaa, and had begged them to spare him 
any conversation on that subject ; and, therefore, on hia 
first meeting with his mother and father, there was tiiiat 
painful blank, that heavy dulness of suffering; which comes 
when people meet together, feeling deeply on one absorbing 
subject, which must not be named. It was a greater self- 
denial to his impulsive, warm-heart«d mother than to Clay- 
ton. She yearned to express sympathy ; to throw herself 
upon his neck ; to draw fortii his feelings, and mingle them 
with her own. But there are some people with whom thia 
is impoBsible ; it seems to he their fitte that- tiiey cannot 
Bpeak of what they suffer. It is not pride nor coldness, but 
a kind of fatal necessity, as if the body were a marble prison, 
in which the sou! were condemned to bleed and suffer alone. 
It is the last triumph of affection and magnanimity, when a 
loving heart can respect that suffering silence of its beloved, 
and allow that lonely liberty in which only some natures 
can find comfort. 

Clayton's sorrow could only bo measured by the eager- 
ness and energy with which, in conversation, he pursued 
the object with which he endeavored to fill his mind. 

" I am far from looking forward with hope to any snccesB 
from your efforts," said Judge Clayton, "the evil is so 
radical." 

" I sometimes think," said Mrs. Clayton, " that I regret ' 
that Edward began as Jio did. It was such a shock to the 
prejudices of people 1 " 

"People have got to be shocked," said Clayton, "in 
order to wake them up out of old absurd routine. Use 
paralyzes us to almost every injustice ; when people are 
shocked, they begin to think and to inquire." 
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" Bnt would it Dot have been better," said Mrs. Clayton, 
" to have preserved your personal influence, and thus have 
insinuated your opinions more gradually ? There is such a 
prejiliiice againBt abolitionists ; and, w!)cn a'man malies 
any sudilen demonstration on this subject, people are apt 
to call him an abolitionist, and then his inSuence is all gone, 
and he can do nothing." 

" I suspect," said Clayton, " there are multitudes now in 
every part of our state who are kept from expressing what 
they really think, and doing what they ought to do, by this 
fear. Somebody must brave this mad-dog ciy ; somebody 
must be willing to be odious ; and I shall answer the purpose 
ae well as anybody," 

" Have you any definite plan of what is to be attempted? " 
said his father. 

" Of course," said Clayton, "a man's first notions on 
such a subject must be crude ', but it occurred to me, first, 
to endeavor to excite the public mind on the injustice of the 
present slave-law, with a view to altering it." 

" And what points would you alter ? " said Judge Clay- ■ 
ton. 

" I would give to the slave the right to bring suit for in- 
jury, and to be a legal witness in court. I wonld repeat the 
law forbidding their education, and I would forbid the sepa- 
ration of families." 

Judge Clayton eat pondering. At length he said, " And 
how will you endeavor to excite tlie public mind ? " 

" I shall appeal first," said Clayton, " to the churc"h and 
the ministry." 

" You can try it," said his father. 

" Why," said Mrs. Clayton, " these reforms are so evi- 
dently called for, by justice and humanity, and the spirit of 
the age, that I can have no doubt that there will be a gen- 
eral movement among all good people in their favor." 

Judge Clayton made no reply. There are some cases 
where silence is tlie most disagreeable kind of dissent, be- 
cause it admits of no argument in reply. 
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" In my view," said Clayton, " the course of legal reform, 
in tbe first place, should remove all those circ urn stance b in 
the condition of the slaves which tend to keep them in igno- 
rance and immorality, and make the cultivation of self- 
respect impossible ; such as the want of education, protec- 
tion in the family state, and the legal power of obtaining 
redress for itijuries. After that, tbe next step would be 
to allow those masters who are so disposed to emancipate, 
giving proper security for the good behavior of their ser- 
vauts. They might then retain them as tenants. Under this 
system, emancipation would go on gradually ; only the best 
masters would at first emancipate, and the example would 
be gradually followed. Tbe experiment would soon demon- ■ 
strate the superior cheapness and efficiency of the system of 
free labor ; and self-interest would then come in, to complete 
what principle began. It is only the first step that costs. 
But it seems to me that in the course of my life I have met 
with multitudes of good people, groaning in secret under 
the evils and injustice of slavery, who would gladly give 
their influence to any reasonable effort which promises in 
time to ameliorate and remove them." 

" The trouble is," said Judge Clayton, " that the system, 
though ruinous in the long run to communities, is immedi- 
ately profitable to individuals. Besides this, it is a source 
of political influence and importance. The holders of slaves 
are an aristocracy supported by special constitutional privi- 
leges. They are united against the spirit of the age by a 
common interest and danger, and tbe iustinct of self-preser- 
vation is infallible. No logic is so accurate. 

"As a matter of personal feeUng, many slaveholders 
would rejoice in some of the humane changes which you 
propose ; but they see at once that any change endangers 
the perpetuity of the system on which their political im- 
portance depends. Therefore, they '11 resist you at the very 
outset, not because they would not, many of them, be glad 
to Lave justice done, but because they think they cannot 
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"They wfll have ^eat patieoce with you — they will 
even have sympathy with you — so long as you confine 
yourself merely to the expresBion of feeling", but the mo- 
ment your efforts produce the slightest movement in the 
community, then, my Bon, you will see human nature in a 
new aspect, and know more about mankind than you know 
now." I 

" Very well," said Clayton, " the sooner the better," 

"Well, Edward," said Mrs. Clayton, "if yott are going 
to begin with the ministry, why don't you go and talk to 
your Uncle Gushing? He is one of the most inflnenti^ 
among the Presbyterians in the whole state ; and 1 have 
often heard him lament, in the strongest manner, the evils 
of slaver;. He has told me some &cts about its effect on 
the character of his church-members, both bond and tree, 
that are terrible I " 

"Yes," said Judge Clayton, "your brother will do all 
that. He will lament the evils of slavery in private circles, 
and he will furnish you any number of fects, if you will not 
give his authority for them," 

" And don't yon think that he will be willing to do some- 

" No," said Judge Clayton, " not if the cause is unpop- 
ular." 

"Why," said Mrs. Clayton, "do you suppose that my 
brother will be deterred from doing his duty for fear of per- 
sonal unpopularity ? " 

" No," said Judge Clayton ; " but your brother has the 
interest of Zion on his shoulders, — by which he means the 
Presbyterian organization, — and he will say that he can't 
afford to risk his influence. And the same will be ti';ie of 
every leading minister of every denomination, The-Episco- 
palians are keeping watch over Episcopacy, the Methodists 
over Methodism, the Baptists over Baptism. None of them 
dare capouee an unpopular cause, lest the others, taking ad- 
vantage of it, should go beyond them in public &Tor, 
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None of them ttiU .want the odiam of such a reform as 

"But I doa't see an; odium io it," said Mrs. Clayton. 
" It 's one of the noblest and one of the most necessaiy of 
. all possible changes." 

"Nevertheless," said Judge Olayton, "it will be made 
to appear extremely odious. The catch-words of abolition, 
incendiarism, &Qaticism, will fly thick as hail. And the 
storm will be just in proportion to the real power of the 
movement. It will probably end in Edward's expulsion 
from the state." 

" My iather, I should be unwilling to think," said Clay- 
ton, " that the world is quite so bad as you represent it, — 
particularly the religious world." 

"I was not aware that I was representing it as very 
bad," said Judge Clayton. "I only mentioned such facta 
as eveiybody can see about them. There are undoubtedly 
excellent men in the church." 

"But," said Clayton, "did not the church, in the primi- 
tive ages, stand against the whole world in arms ? If reli- 
gion be anything, must it not take the lead of society, and 
be its sovereign and teacher, and not its slave t " 

" I don't know as to that," stud Judge Clayton. " I 
thjnk you 'il find the lacts much as I have represented them. 
AVhat the church was in the primitive ages, or what it ought 
to be now, is not at all to our purpose, in making practical 
calculations. Without any disrespect, I wish to speak of 
things just as they are. Nothing is ever gained by false 
expectations." 

"0," said Mrs. Clayton, "you lawyers get 90 uncharita- 
ble I I 'm quite sure that Edward will £nd brother ready to 
go heart and hand with him." 

" I 'm sure I shall be glad of it, if he does," SMd Judge 
Clayton. 

"I shall write to him about it, immediately," said Mrs. 
Clayton, "and Edward shall go and talk with him. Cour- 
age, Edward I Our woman's instincts, aller all, have some 
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prophetic power in them. At all eveats, we women will 

stand by you to the last." 

Clayton sighed. He remembered the note Nina had 
written him on the day of the decision, and thought what a' 
brave-he itrted little creature she was ; and, like the faint 
breath of a withered rose, the shadowy remembrance of her 
seemed to say to him, " Go on I " 
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CHAPTEB XVI. 

THE HEW UOTHEB. 

Thb cholera at length disappeared, aud the establishment 
of ouF old iriend Tiff proceeded as of yore. His chickena 
and turkeys grew to maturity, and cackled and strutted 
joyously. HU com waved its ripening flags in the Septem- 
ber breezes. The grave of the baby had grown green with 
its first coat of grass, and Tiff was comforted for his loss, 
because, as he said, " he knowed he 'e better off." Miss 
Fanny grew healthy and strong, and spent many long sunny 
hours wandering in the woods with Teddy ; &r, sitting out 
on the bench where Nina had been wont to read to them, 
would spell out with difficulty, for her old friend's comfort 
and enlightenment, the half-familiar words of the wondrous 
story that Nina had brought to their knowledge. 

The interior of the poor cottage bore its wonted air of 
quaint, sylvan refinement ; and Tiff went on 'with his old 
di'eam of imagining it an ancestral residence, of which his 
young master and mistress were the head, and himself their 
whole retinue. He was sitting in his tent door, in the cool 
' of the day, while Teddy and Fanny had gone for wild grapes, 
cheerfully examining and mending his old pantaloons, mean- 
while recreating his soul with a cheerful conversation with 
himself. 

" Now, Old Tiff," said he, " one more pateh on dese yer, 
'cause it an't much matter what you wars. Has'r is 
allers a promising to bring home some cloth Air to make a 
more 'specable pair ; but, laws, he never does nothing he 
aajB he will. An't no tmstiDg in dat 'scriptioii o' people, 
D. 14 
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— jigg^tin^ np and down de countiy, drinking at all. do 
taverns, fetchiDg disgrace on de fam'ly, Bpite o' all I can 
do I Mighty long time since he been Jiome, any how [ 
Shouldn't wonder if de ch»lera'd cotched him t Well, 
de Lord's will be done I Pity to kill anch critturs I 
Would n't much mind if be should die. ' Laws, be an't much 
profit to de family, coming home here wid lota o' old trasb, 
drinking up all my chicken-money down to 'Bijab Skin- 
flint's 1 For my part, I believe dem devils, when dey went 
out o' de swine, went into de whiskey-bar'l. Dis yer liquor 
makes folks so ugly ! Teddy shan't never touch none as 
long as dere 's a drop o' Peyton blood in my veins ! Lord, 
but dis yer world is full o' 'spensations I For, dear Miss 
Nina, dat was a doing for de cbil'en 1 she 's gone up among 
de angels I Well, bress de Lord, we must do de best we 
can, and we 'II all land on de Canaan shore at last." 
And Tiff uplifted a quavering stave of a favorite melody : 

" tSj brolliBr, I b»TO fbnnd 
The land that doth kbouad 

With food u gvMt u nunna. 
Tha more I «t, I find 
The more I am IdcUdmI 

To ihoDl uid ling honuui t " 

"Shod shoot shoot" he said, observing certain long^ 
legged, half-grovm chickens, who were surreptitiously tak- 
ing advantage of his devotional engrossments to rush past 
him into the kitchen. 

" 'Pears like dese yer chickens never will lam nothing 1 " 
said Tiff, finding that his vigorous "shooing" only scared 
the whole flock in, instead of admonishing them out. So 
Tiff had to lay down bis work ; and his thimble rolled one 
way, and his cake of wax another, hiding themselves onder 
the leaves ; while the hens, seeing Tiff at the door, instead 
of accepting his polite invitation to walk out, acted in that 
provoking and inconsiderate way that hens generally will, 
running promiscuously up and down, flapping their wings. 
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cackling, upsetting pots, kettles, and pans, id promiscuons 
ruin, Tiff each moment becoming more and more wrathful 
at their entire want of consideration. 

" BreBB me, if I ever did see any kind o' crittur so shal- 
ler as hens ! " said Tiff, as, having finally ejected them, he 
was busy repairing the min they had wrought in Miss Fan- 
ny's fanciful floral arrangements, which were all lying in 
wild confusion. "Itonght de Lord made room in every 
beast's head for some sense, but 'pears like hens an't got 
de leastest grain I Puts me out, seeing dem crawkiug and 
crawing on one leg, 'cause dey han't got sense 'nough to 
know wbar to set down toder. Dey never has no idees what 
dey 's going to do, from morning to night, I b'Heve ! Bat, 
den, dere 's folks dat 's just like 'em, dat de Lord has gin 
brains to, and dey won't use 'em. Dey's always settin 
round, but dey never lays no eggs. So hens an't de wust 
crittnrs, arter all. And I rally don' know what we 'd 
do widout 'em [ " said Old Tiff, relentingly, as, appeased 
from his wrath, he took up at once his needle and his psalm, 
sin^ng lustily, and with good courage, 

" PBrhapi yon Tl tink ms wiM, 
And einple as a child, 
Bat I 'm a ohild of gloijr ! " 

" Laws, now," said Tiff, pursuing his refleetionB to him- 
self, " maybe he 's dead now, sure 'nough I And if he is, 
■why, I can do for de chil'en raal powerful. I sold right 
smart of eggs dis yer summer, and de sweet 'tatoes 
allers fetcbes a good price. If I could only get de chil'en 
along wid der reading, and keep der manners handsome 1 
Why, Miss Fanny, now, she 's growing np to be raal perty. 
She got de raal Peyton look to her ; and dere 's dis yer 
'bout gals and women, dat if dey 's perty, why, somebody 
wants to be marrying of 'em ; and so dey gets took care 
of. I tell you, dere shan't any of dem fellers dat he brings 
home wid him have anyting to say to htrl Peyton blood 
an't for der money, I can tell 'em I Dem fellers allers 
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find 'emselves mighty onlncky aa long as I 's round I 
One ting or 'nother happens to 'em, eo dat dey don't want 
to come no more. Drefful por times dey has 1 " And 
Tiff shook with a secret chuckle. 

" But, now, yer see, dere 'b never any knowing I Dere may 
be Bpme Peyton property coming to deee yer chil'en. I 'e 
knofrn sich tings happen, 'fore now. Lawyers calling 
after de heirs ; and den here dey be a'rcady fetched up. 
I 's minding dat I 'd better speak to Miss Nina's man 'bout 
dese yet chil'en ; 'cause he 's a nice, perty man, and 
nat'rally he 'd take an interest ; and dat ar handsome sister 
of his, dat was so thick wid Misa Nina, maybe she 'd be 
doing something for her. Any way, dese yer chil'en shall 
neber come to want 'long as I 's above ground 1 " 

Alas for the transitory nature of human expectations I . 
Even our poor little Arcadia in the wilderness, where we 
have bad so many hours of quaint delight, was destined to 
feel the mutability of all earthly joys and prospects. Even 
while Tiff spoke and sung, in the exuberance of joy and secu- 
rit3|bf his soul, a disastrous phantom was looming up from 
a dWwce — tJie phantom of Cripps' old wagon. Oripps 
was not dead, as was to have been hoped, but returning for 
a more permanent residence, bringing with him a bride of 
hie own heart's choosing. ' 

Tiff's dismay — his utter, speechless astonishment — may 
be imagined, when the ill-fovored machine rumbled up to 
the door, and Cripps produced from it what seemed to be, 
at first glance, a bundle of tawdry, dirty finery ; but at last 
it turned out to be a woman, so &r gone in intozicatioa as 
scarcely to be sensible of what she was doing. Eviden'tly, 
she was one of the lowest of that class of poor whites whose 
wretched condition is not among the least of the evils of 
slavery. Whatever she might have been naturally, — what 
ever of beauty or of good there might have been in the ■ 
womanly nature within her, — lay wholly withered and 
eclipsed under Uie force of an education churchless, school- 
less, with all the vices of civiUzatioDwitbout its refinements. 
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and all the vicea of barbariBm without the occasional nobility 
by which they are eometimea redeemed. A low and vicions 
coDnection with this woman had at last terminated in mar- 
riage — such marrjagea aa one ahuddcrs to think of, where 
gross animal natures come together, without even a glim- 
mering idea of the higher purposes of that holy relation. '' 

" Tiff, this jer is your new mistress," said Cripps, with 
an idiotic laugh. "Plaguy nice g^ri, tool I thought I'd 
bring the children a mother to take care of them. Come 
along, girl I " 

Looking closer, we recognize in the woman our old ac- 
quaintance, Polly SklnQint. 

He pulled her forward ; and she, comiug in, aeated herself 
on Fanny's bed. Tiff looked aa if be could have struck 
her dead. An avalanche had fallen upon him. He stood 
in the door with tlie slack hand of utter despair ; while she, 
swinging her heels, began leisurely spitting about her, in 
every direction, the juice of a quid of tobacco, which she 
cherished in one check. 

" Duroed if this yer an't pretty well I " she aaid. 'Jj9nly 
I want the nigger to heave out that ar ti-ash I " pointing to 
Fanny's flowers. " 1 don't want children sticking no herbs 
round my house ! Hey, you nigger, heave out that trash 1 " 

As Tiff stood still, not obeying this call, tlio woman ap- 
peared angry ; and, coining up to him, struck him on the 
side of the head. 

" 0, come, comfi. Poll 1 " said Cripps, " you be still 1 He 
an't used to no such ways." 

" Still I " said the" amiable lady, turning round to him. 
" You go 'long ! Did n't you tell me, if I married you, I 
should have a nigger to order round, just as I pleased ? " 

" Well, well," said Cripps, who was not by any means a 
cruelly-disposed man, "I didn't think you'd waut to go 
walloping him, the first thing." 

" I will, if he don't shin round," said the virago, " and 
you, too 1 " 

And this vigorous profession was further carried out by a 
n. 14* 
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TigoroTiB shove, which reacted in Grippe in the form of a 
cuff, and in a few moments the disgraceful scuffle was at * 
its full height. And Tiff turned in disgust and hon'Or from 
the houBC. 

" 0, good Lord 1 " he eaid to himaelf; " ye doea n't know 
what 'b 'fore us I And I 'b feeling so bad whea de Lord 
took my por little man, and now I 'a ready to go down on 
my knees to thank de Lord dat he 's took him away from de 
evil to come 1 To think of my por eweet lamb, Mias Fanny, 
as I 's been bringing up so earful I Lord, dis yer 'a a 
heap worse dan de cholera 1 " 

It waa with great afBiction and diamay that he saw the 
children coming forward in high epirita, bearing between 
tiiem a baaket of wild-grapea, which they had been gather- 
ing. He ran out to meet them, j^^" 

" Lawa, yer por lambs," he said, "yer doesn't know 
what's a coming on you I Yer pa's gone and married a 
drefful low white woman, eich aa an't fit for no Christian 
children to speak to. And now dey'a quar'ling and 
fighftng in dere, like two heathens I And Miss Nina 's dead, 
and dere an't no place for you to go ! " 

And the old man sat down and actually wept aloud, while 
the children, frightened, got into his arms, and nestled close 
to him for protection, crying too. 

" What shall we do ? what shall we do ? " said Fanny. 
And Teddy, who always repeated, reverentially, all his 
sbter's words, said, after her, in a deplorable whimper, 
" What shall we do F " 

" I 's a good mind to go off wid you in de wilderness, 
like de chil'en of Israel," SEud Tiff, " though dere an't no 
manna &lling nowadays." 

" Tiff, does marrying father make her our ma f " said 
Fanny. 

" No 'deed, Miss Fanny, it does n't ! Yer ma waa one 
o' de fiiatest old Virginny fimiilies. It was jist throwing 
herself 'way, marrying him I I neber said dat ar 'fore, 
'canse it wan't 'spectfhl. But I don't care now I " 
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At this moment Cripps' voice was heard Bhouting -. 
f "Hallo, yon Tiff I Where is the dumed nigger ? laay, 
come back I Poll and I 's made it up, now I Bring 'loQg 
them children, and let them get acquainted with their 
mammy," he said, laying hold of Fanny'e hand, and draw- 
ing her, frightened and crying, towards the house. 

" Don't you be afraid, child," said Cripps ; " I 've brought 
you a new ma." 

" We did n't want any new ma ! " said Teddy, in a dole- 
roQS voice. 

"0, yes, you do," said Cripps, coaxiog him. "Come 
along, my little man 1 There 'a your mammy," he said, 
pushing him into the fat embrace of Folly. 

" Fanny, go kiss your ma." 

Fanny hung back and cried, and Teddy followed her 
ezioiple. 

" Confound the dum young 'uns I " said the new-married 
lady. " I told yon, Cripps, I did n't want no brats of 
t' other woman's 1 Be plagoe enough when I get some of 
my own I " 
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THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 

The once neat and liappy cottage, of which Old Tiff was 
the guardian genius, soon experienced sad reverses. Polly 
Skinflint's violent and domineering temper made her ab- 
sence from her father's establishment rather a matter of 
congratulation to Abijah, Her mother, one of those listless 
and inefficient women, whose lives flow in a calm, muddy 
current of stupidity and laziness, talked very little about it ; 
but, on the whole, was perhaps better contented to be ont 
of the range of Polly's sharp voice and long arms. It was 
something of a consideration, in Abijah's shrewd view of 
things, that Cripps owned a nigger — the first point to which 
the aspiration of the poor white of the South generally 
tends. Polly, whose love of power was a predominant 
element in her nature, resolutely declared, in advance, she 'd 
make him shin roiiud, or she 'd know the reason why. As 
to the children, she regarded them as the encumbrances 
of the estate, to be got over with in the beat way possible ; 
for, as she graphically remarked, "Every dumed young 
'un had to look out when she was 'bout 1 " 

The bride had been endowed with a marriage -portion, 
by her father, of half a ban-el of whiskey ; and it was 
announced that Cripps was tired of trading round the coun- 
try, and meant to set up trstding at home.' In short, the 
little cabin became a low grog-shop, a resort of the most 
miserable and vicious portion of the community. The vio- 
lent temper of Polly soon drove Cripps upon his travels 
again, and his children were left unprotected to the fury of 
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their etep-mothor'a temper. Every Testig^ of whatever was 
decent about the house and garden was soon swept away ; 
for the customers of the shop, in a grand Sunday drinking'- 
bout, amused themselves with tearing down even the prai- 
rie-rose and climbing-vine that once gave a sylvan charm 
to the rude dwelling. Polly's course, in the abeence of her 
husband, was one of gross, unblushing licentiousness ; and 
the cars and eyes of the children were shocked with lan- 
guage and scenes too bad for repetition. 

Old Tiff was almost heart-broken. He could have borne 
the beatings and starvings which came on himself; but the 
abuse which came on the children he could not bear. One 
night, when the drunken orgie was raging within the house, 
Tiff gathered courage from despair. 

" Miss Fanny," he said, " jist go in de garret, and make 
a bundle o' sich tings as dere is, and throw 'em out o' de 
winder. I 's been a praying night and day ; and de Lord 
Bays He 'II open some way or oder for us ! 1 '11 keep 
Teddy ont here under de trees, while you jist bundles up 
what por clothes is left, and throws 'era out o' de winder." 

Silently as a ray of moonlight, the fair, delicate -looking 
child glided through the room where her step-mother and 
two or three drunken men were revelling in a loathsome 
debauch. 

" Halloa, sis ! " cried one of the men,* ailer her, " where 
are you going to ? Stop here, and give me a Mss 1 " 

The unutterable look of mingled pride, and fear, and 
angry distress, which the child cast, as, quick as thought, 
Bhe turned from them and ran up the ladder into the loft, 
occasioned roars of laughter. 

" 1 say, Bill, why did n't you catch her ? " said one. 

" 0. no matter for that," said another; " she '11 come of 
her own accord, one of these days," 

Fanny's heart heat like a frightened bird, as she made 
up her little bundle. Then, throwing it to Tiff, who was 
below in the dark, she called out, in a low, earnest whisper ; 
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" Tiff, put np that board, and I 'II climb down on it, 1 
won't go back among those dreadM men I " 

Carefully and Doiseleesly as possible. Tiff lifted a long, 
rough slab, and placed it against the side of the house. 
Carefully Fanny set her feet on the top of it, and, spreading 
her arms, came down, like a little puff of vapor, into the 
arms of her faithful attendant. 

" Brees de Lord 1 Here we is, all right," said Tiff. 

" 0, Tiff, I 'm so glad 1 " said Teddy, holding fiut to the 
skirt of Tiff's apron, and jumping for joy. 

" Yes," s^d Tiff, " all right. Now de angel of de Lord '11 
go with ns into de wilderness I " 

"There's plenty of angels there, an't there?" said 
Teddy, victoriously, as he lifted the little bundle, with 
nndoubting &ith. 

"Laws, yes I" said Tiff. "I don' know why dere 
should n't be in our days. Any rate, de Lord 'peared to 
me in a dream, and says he, ' Tiff, rise and take de chil'en 
and go in de land of Egypt, and be dere till de lime I tell 
dee.' Dem is de bery words. And 't was 'tween de cock- 
crow and daylight dey come to me, when I 'd been lying 
dar praying, like a haU-storm, all night, not gibing de Lord 
no rest I Says I to him, says I, ' Lord, I don' know nothing 
what to do ; and now, ef you was por as I be, and I -was 
great king, like you, 1 'd help you I And now, Lord,' says I, 
' you must help us, 'cause we an't got no place else to go ; 
'cause, you know. Miss Nina she 'b dead, and Mr. John 
Gordon, too I And dis yer woman will ruin dese yer . 
chil'en, ef you don't help us I And now I hope yon won't 
be angry I But I has to be very bold, 'cause tings have 
got so dat we can't bar 'em no longer I ' Den, yer see, I 
dropped 'sleep ; and I had n't no mor^ 'n got to sleep, jist 
'after cock-crow, when de voice come 1 " 

" And is this the land of Egypt," said Teddy, " that 
we 're going to f " 

" I spect so," said Tiff. " Don't you know de atory 
Miss Nina read to yon, once, how de angel of de Lord 
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'peared to Hagar in de tnldemesB, vben aha was sitting 
down under de bush. Den dere was anoder one come to 
'Lijah when he was under de juniper-tree, when he waa 
wandering up and down, and got hungry, and woke up; 
and dere, sure 'nough, waa a corn-cake baking for him on 
de coals I Don't you mind Misa Nina was reading dat ar 
de bery last Sunday she come to our place ? Bress de Lord 
for sending her to us I I 's got heaps o' good through 
dem readings." 

" Do you think we really shall see any f " said Fanny, 
with a little shade of apprehension in her voice, " I don't 
know as I shall know how to speak to them." 

" 0, angels is pleaeantspoken, well-meaning folks, allers," 
said Tiff, " and don't take no 'fence at us. Of course, dey 
knows we an't fetched up in der ways, and dey don't spect 
it of us. It 's my 'pinion," said Tiff, " dat when folks is 
honest, and does de bery best dey can, dey don't need to be 
'fraid to speak to angels, nor nobody else ; 'cause, you see, 
we speaks to de Lord hisself when we prays, and, bress de 
Lord, he don't take it ill of ns, no ways. Aud now it 'b 
borne in strong on my mind, dat de Lord is going to lead na 
through the wilderness, and bring us to good luck. Now, 
you see, I 's going to follow de star, like de wise men did." 

While they were talking, they were making their way 
through dense woods in the direction of the swamp, every 
moment taking them deeper and deeper into the tangled 
brush and underwood. The children were accustomed 
to wander for hours through the wood ; and, animated by 
the idea of having escaped their persecutors, followed TifT 
with alacrity, as he went before them, clearing away the 
brambles and vines with his long arms, every once in a 
while wading with them across a bit of morass, or climb* 
ing his way through the branches of some uprooted tree. 
It was after ten o'clock at night when they started. It 
was apw after midnight. Tiff had held on his course in the 
direction of the swamp, where he knew many fugitives were 
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concealed ; and he was not without hopes of coming apoa 
some camp or settlement of them. 

About one o'clock tbey emerged from the more tangled 
brushwood, and stood on a slight little clearing, where a 
grape-vine, depending iu natural festoons from a sweet 
gum-tree, made a kind of arbor. The moon was shiniDg 
very full and calm, and the little breeze fluttered the grape- 
leaves, casting the shadow of some on the transparent 
greenness of others. The dew bad Mien so heavily iu 
that moist region, that every once in a while, as a- slight 
wind agitated the leaves, it might be heard pattering from 
one to another, like rain-drops. Teddy had long been com- 
plaining bitterly of fatigue. Tiff now sat down under this 
arbor, and took him fondly into his arms. 

" Sit down. Miss Fanny. And is Tiff's brave little man 
got tired ? Well, he shall go to sleep, dat he shall I We 's 
got out a good bit now; I reckon dey won't find ue. We 's 
out here wid de good Lord's works, and dey won't none on 
'em tell on ns. So, now, hush, my por little man ; shut 
up your eyes 1 " And Tiff quavered the immortal cradle- 
hjmn, 

" Hnsh, my dear, lis >^1 and alDmber ! 
Hal7 angels guwd tby bed ; 
Eearenl; bletsjage, withont namber, 
Oenll; falling oa thj head." 

In a few moments Teddy was sound asleep, and Tiff, 
wrapping him in his white great-coat, laid him down at the 
root of a tree, 

" Bress de Lord, dere an't no whiskey here!" he said, 
" nor no drunken crittnrs to wake him up. And now. Miss 
Fanny, por chile, your eyes is a falling. Here 'a dis yer 
old shawl I put up in de pocket of my coat. Wrap it round 
you, whilst I scrape up a heap of-dem pine-leave*, yonder. 
Dera is reckoned mighty good for sleeping on, 'cause dey 
'b so healthy, kinder. Dar, you see, I *b got a deaput big 
heap of 'em." 
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" I 'm tired, but I 'm Dot sleepy," said Fanny. " But, 
Tiff, what are you. going to do f " 

"Do!" said Tiff, laughing, with somewhat of his old, 
joyous laugh. "Ho 1 ho I ho 1 I 's going to eit up for to 
meditate — a 'eidering on de fowls of de ait, and de lilies 
in de field, and all dem dar Miss Nina used to read 'bout." 

For many weeks, Fanny's bed-chamber had been the hot, 
dusty loft of the cabin, with the heated roof just above her 
head, and the jioise of bacchanalian revels below. Now she 
lay sunk down among the soft and fragrant pine-foliage, and 
looked up, watching the checkered roof of vine-IeaveB 
above her head, liatening to the still patter, of falling dew- 
drops, and the tremulous whirr and flutter of leaves. Some- 
times the soft night-winds swayed the tops of the pines 
with a long swell of dashing murmurs, like the breaking of 
a tide on a distant beach. The moonlight, as it came slid- ' 
ing down through the checkered, leafy- roof, threw frag- 
ments and gleams of light, which moved capriciously here 
and there over the ground, revealing now a great silvery 
fem-Ieaf, and then a tuft of white flowers, gilding spots on 
the branches and trunks of the trees ; while every moment 
the deeper shadows were lighted up by the gleaming of 
fire-flies. The child would raise her head a while, and look 
on the still scene around, and then sink on her fragrant pil- 
low in dreamy delight. Everything was so still, so calm, 
eo pure, no wonder she was prepared to believe that the 
angels of the Lord were to be found in the wilderness, . 
They who have walked in closest communion with nature 
have ever found that they have not departed thence. The 
'wilderness and solitary places arc still glad for them, and 
their presence makes the desert to rejoice and blossom as 
the rose. 

When Fanny and Teddy were both asleep, Old Tiff knelt 

down and addressed himself to his prayers; and, though 

bo bad neither prayer-book, nor cushion, nor formula, his 

words went right to the mark, in the best Knglieh he could 

Tt. 15 
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comniaiid for any occasion ; and, no near as we coald collect 
from the sound of liU wards. Tiff's prayer rati as follows : 

" 0, good Lurd, now please do look dowu on deae yer 
chii'eD. 1 started 'um out, as you telled me ; and now whar 
we is to go, and whar we is to get any breakfast, I 's sure 
I don' know. But, good Lord, you has got every ting 
in de world in yer hands, and it 'a mighty easy for you to 
b^ helping on us ; and I has faith to believe dut you will. 
0, brestied Lord Jesua, dat was carried off into Egypt for 
fear of de King Herod, do, pray, look down on dese yer por 
chil'en, for I 's sure dat ar woman ia as bad as Herod, any 
day. Good Lord, you 's seen how ehe 's been treating on 
'em ; and now do pray open a way for us through de wit 
demesB to de promised land. Everlasting — Amen." 

The last two words Tiff always added to his prayers, 
from a sort of sense of propriety, feeling as if they rounded 
off the prayer, and made it, as he would have phrased it, 
more like a white prayer. We have only to say, to those 
who question concerning this manner of prayer, that, if they 
will examine the supplications of patriarchs of ancient 
times, they will find that, with the exception of the broken 
English and bad grammar, they were in substance very 
much like this of Tiff. 

The Bible divides men into two classes : those who trust 
in themselves, and those who trust in God. The one class 
walk by their own light, trust in their own strength, fight 
their own battles, and have no confidence otherwise. The 
other, not neglecting to use the wisdom and strength which 
God has given them, still trust in his wisdom and his 
strength to carry out the weakness of theirs. The one class 
go through life as orphans ; the other have a Father. 

Tiff's prayer had at least this recommendation, that he 
felt perfectly sure that something was to come of it. Had 
he not told the Lord all about it t Certainly he had ; and 
of course he would be helped. And this confidence Tiff 
took, as Jacob did a stone, for hie pillaw, as he lay dowa 
between his children and slept soundly. 
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How iDtiocent, soft, and kind, are all God's works I 
From the silent shadows of the forest the tender and loving 
presence which our sin exiled from the hannta of men Iiath 
not jet departed. Sweet fall the moonbeams through 
the dewy leaves ; peaceful is the breeze that waves the 
branches of the pines ; merciful and tender the little wind 
that shakes thc' small flowers and tremulous wood-grasstt 
fluttering over the heads of the motherless children. 0, 
thou who bearest in thee a heart hot and weary, sick and 
faint with the vain tumults and confusions of the haunts of 
men, go to the wilderness, and thou shalt find Him there 
who saith, " As one whom bis mother comforteth, so will I 
comfort you. I will be as the dew to Israel. He shall grow 
as a liij, and cast forth his roots as Lebanon.". 

Well, they slept there quietly, all night long. Between 
three and four o'clock, an oriole, who had his habitation in 
the vine above their heads, began a gentle twittering con- 
versation with some of his neighbors ; not a loud song, I 
would give you to understand, but a little, low inquiry as to 
what o'clock it waa. And then, if you had been in a still 
room at that time, you might have heard, through all the 
trees of pine, beech, holly, sweet-gnm, and larch, a little, 
tremulous stir and flutter of birds awaking and stretching 
their wings. Little eyes were opening in a thousand climb- 
ing vines, where soft, feathery habitants had hung, swing- 
ing breezily, all night. Low twitterings and chirpings were 
heard; then a loud, clear, echoing chorus of harmony an- 
swering from tree to tree, jubilant and joyous as if there 
never had been a morning before. The morning star had 
not yet gotie down, nor wero the pnrplc curtains of the 
east undrawn ; and the moon, which had been shining full 
all night, still stood like a patient, late-burning light in a 
quiet chamber. It is not everybody that wakes to hear 
this first chorus of the birds. They who sleep till sunrise 
have' lost it, and with it a thousand mysterious pleasures, 
— strange, sweet communings, — which, like morning dew, 
begin to evaporate when the sun rises. 
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But, though Tiff and the childrea slept all night, we are 
under no obligations to keep our eyes shut to the fact that 
between three and four o'clock there came crackling through 
the Gwamps the dark figure of one whose journeyiuga were 
more often by night than by day. Dred had been out on 
one of his nightly excursions, carrying game, which he dis- 
posed of for powder and shot at one of the low stores we 
have alluded to. He came unexpectedly on the sleepers, 
while making his way back. His first movemeat, on seeing 
them, was that of surprise ; then, stooping and examining 
the group more closely, he appeared to recognize them. 
Dred had known Old Tiff before ; and had occasion to go to 
him more than once to beg supplies for fugitives in the 
swamps, or to get some errand performed which he could 
not himself venture abroad to attend to. Like others of 
his race, Tiff, on all such subjects, was so habitually and 
unfathomably secret, that the children, who knew him most 
intimately, had never received even a suggestion from him 
of the existence of any such person. 

Dred, whose eyes, sharpened by habitual caution, never 
lost sight of any change in his vicinity, had been observant 
of tliat which had taken place in Old Tiff's affairs. When, 
therefore, he saw him sleeping as we have described, he 
understood the whole matter at once. He looked at the 
children, as they lay nestled at the roots of tho tree, with 
something of a softened expression, muttering to himself, 
'■ They embrace the Rock for shelter." 

He opened a pouch which he wore on his side, and took 
from thence one or' two corn-dodgers and half a broiled rab- . 
bit, which his wife had put up for li'i^nling provision, the ' 
day before ; and, la^ng them down on the leaves, hastened 
on to a place where he had intended to surprise some game 
in the morning. 

The chorus of birds we have before described awakened 
Old Tiff, accustomed to habits of early rising. He sat up, 
and began rubbing his eyes and stretching himself, lie 
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had slept well, for his habits of ^ife had not been each as to 
make him at all fastidious with regard to his couch. 

■" Well," he said to himself, "any way, dat ar woman 
won't get deae yer chiVen, dis yer day I " And he gave one 
of his old hearty laughs, to think how nicely he had out- 
witted her. 

"Laws," he said to himself, "don't I hear her nowl 
'Tiff I Tiff! Tiff! ' she says. Holla away, old mist' 1 Tiff 
dou't hear yer I no, nor de chil'en eider, por blessed 
lambs I " 

, Here, in turning to the children, his eye fell on the pro- 
visions. At first he stood petrified, with his hands lifted in 
astonishment. Had the angel been there ? Sure enough, 
he thought. 

"Well, now, breaa de Lord, sure 'nough, here's de 
bety breakfast I 'a asking for laat night ! Well, I 
knowed de Lord would do something for us *, but I really 
. did n't know as 't would come so quick ! May be ravens 
brought it, as dey did to 'Lijah — bread and flesh in de 
morning, and bread and flesh at night. Well, dis yer 'a 
'couraging — 'tis so. I won't wake up de por little lambe. 
Let 'em sleep. Dey '11 be mighiy tickled when dey comea 
fiir to eee de brealdast ; and, den, out here it 'b ^o sweet 
and clean 1 Xone yer nasty 'bacca-spittins of folks dat 
does n't know how to be decent. Bress me, I 's rather tired, 
myself. I specta I 'd better camp down agbin, till de 
chil'en wakes. Dat ar crittur 's kep me gwine till I 'b got 
pretty stiff, wid her contrary ways. Spect she 11 be as 
troubled as King Herod was, and alt 'Kuealem wid her I " 

And Tiff rolled and laughed quietly, in the security of his 
heart. 

"I say. Tiff, where are we?" said a little voice at hia 
Bide. 

" Whar ia we, puppit ? " said Tiff, turning over ; " why, 
bress yer sweet eyes, how does yer do, die moniin ? Stretch 
away, my man 1 Neber be 'fraid ; we 'b in de Lord's dig- 
gins now, all safe. And de angel 'a got a breakfast ready 
II. 15* 
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for na, too I " said Tiff, displaying the provision, which ho 
had arranged on some ^ine-Ieaves. 

" 0, Uncle Tiff, did the angels bringthat ? " said Teddy. 
" Why did n't you wake me up ? I wanted to see them. I 
never saw an angel, in all my life ! " 

"Nor I neider, honey. Dey comes mostly when we 's 
'sleep. But, stay, dere 'a Miss Fanny, a waking up. How 
is ye, lamb 1 Is ye 'freshed F " 

" 0, Uncle Tiff, I 've slept so sound," said Fanny ; " and 
I dreamed such a beautiful dream I " 

" Well, den, tell it right off, 'fore breakfast," said Tiff, " to 
make it come true," 

"Well," said Fanny, "I dreamed I was in a desolate 
place, where I could n't get out, all full of rocks and bram- 
bles, and Teddy was with me ; and while we were trying 
and trying, our ma came to us. She looked like our ma, only 
a great deal more beautiful -, and she had a strange white 
dress on, that shone, and hung clear to her feet ; and she 
took hold of our hands, and the rocks opened, and we 
walked through a path ioto a beautiful green meadow, full 
of lilies and wild strawberries ; and then she was gone." 

"Well," said Teddy, "maybe 'twas she who brought 
some breakfast to us. See here, what we 've got 1 " 

Fanny looked surprised and pleased, but, after some con- 
sideration, said, 

" I don't believe mamma brought that. I don't believe 
they have com-cake and roast meat in heaven. If it had 
been manna, now, it would have been more likely." 

"Neber mind whar it comes from," said Tiff. "It's 
right good, and we bress de Lord for it." 

And they sat down accordingly, and ate their break£iBt 
with a good heart. 

"Now," said Tiff, "somewhar roun' in dis yer swamp 
dere 's a camp o' de colored people ; but I don' know rightly 
whar 'tis. If we could get dar, we could stay dar a while, 
IJll something or nnder should turn np. Hark I what's 
dat ar f " 
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'T wais the crsck of a rifle reverberatdo^ through the 
dewy, leafy Btillneas of the forest. 

" Dat ar an't fur off," said Tiff. 

The children looked a little t«r|-ified. 

"Don't you be'fraid," he said. "I would n't wonder bnt 
X knowed who dat ar was. Hark, nowl 'tis somebody 
coming dis yer way." 

A clear, exultant voice song, through the leafy distance, 

" 0, biul I tha wiogaof the momiag, 
I 'd flj ftBB7 to Chosui'i (bora." 

" Yes," said tiff, to himself, " dat ar 's his voice. Now, 
chil'en," he said, " dar 's somebody coming ; and yon 
must n't be 'fraid on him, 'cause I spects he '11 got us to dat ~ 
ar camp I 's telling 'bout." 

And Tiff, in a cracked and strained voice, which con- 
trasted oddly enough with the bell-li|ce tones of tiie distant 
singer, commenced singing a part of an old song, which 
might, perhaps, have been used as a signal : 

" Hiillag 10 Btormil J, 
Cold, etoimj ired«r ; 
I want m; true iDie all da da;. 
Whar ehall I find him ! irhu aball I Dud him T' 

The distant singer stopped his song, apparently to listen, 
and, while Tiff kept on ainging, they could hear the crack- 
ling of approaching footsteps. At last Dred emerged to 

" So you 've fled to the wilderness ? " he said. 

" Yee, yes," said TiS', with a kind of giggle, " we had to 
come to it, dat ar woman was so aggravating on de chil'en. 
Of all de pizin critturs dat I knows on, dese yer mean white 
women is de pizinestl Dey an't got no manners, and no 
bringing up. Dey doesn't begi^ ; know how tings ought 
fur to be done 'mong 'specable peoi... So we just tuck 
to de bush." 

"You might have taken to a worse place, ?3id Dred. 
" The Lord God giveth grace and glory to the treei> .f tho 
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wood. And the time will come when the Lord will make a 
covenant of peace, and cause the evil beast to ceaae out 
of the land ; and they shall dwell safely id the wilderness, 
and shall sleep in the woods ; and the tree of the field 
shall yield her fruit, and they shall be safe in the land, 
when the Lord hath broken the bands of their yoke, and 
delivered them out of the hands of those that serve them- 
selves of them." 

" And you tink dem good times coming, snie 'nougb ? " 
said Tiff. 

" The Lord hath said it," said the other. " But first the 
day of vengeance must come." 

" I don't want no sich," e^d Tiff. " I want to live 
peaceable." 

Dred looked upon Tiff with an air of acquiescent pity, 
which had in it a slight shade of contempt, and said, as if 
in soliloquy, 

" Issachar is a strong ass, couching down between two 
burdens ; and he saw that rest was good, and the land that 
it was pleasant, and bowed bis shoulder to bear, and became 
a servant unto tribute." 

"As to rest," said Tiff, "de Lord knows I an't had 
much of dat ar, if I be an ass. If I had a good, strong pack- 
saddle, I 'd like to trot dese yer chil'en out in some good 
cleared place." 

"Well," said Dred, "yon have served him that was 
ready to perish, and not bewrayed him who wandered; 
therefore the Lord will open for you a fenced city in the 
wilderness." 

"Jest so," said Tiff; "dat ar camp o' youm is jest what 
I 's arter. I 's willin' to lend a hand to most anyting dat's 
good." 

"Well," said cd, "the children are too tender to 
walk where vs must go. We must bear them as an eagle 
beareth h". young. Come, my little man ! " 

An I, as Dred spoke, he stooped down and stretched 
oat his bands to Teddy. His severe and gloomy connte- 
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nance relaxed into a smile, and, to Tiff's sarprise, the child 
'weut immediately to him, and allowed him to lift him in hia 

"Now, I'd tought he'd been skeered o' you!" said 
Tiff. 

" Kot he I I never saw child or dogthat I could a't make 
come to me. Hold fast, now, my little man I " he said, Beat- 
ing the boy on his shoulder. "Trees have long anna; 
don't let tbem rake you off. Now, Tiff," he said, "you 
take the girl and come after, and when we come into the 
thick of the swamp, mind yon step right in my tracks. 
Mind you don't set your foot on a tussock if I have n't set 
mine there before yon ; because the moccasons lie on the 
tussocks." 

And thus saying, Dred and his companion began making 
their way towards the fugitive camp. 
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CHAPTER XTIII. 

THE CLERICAL CONFEBENCE. 

A FEW days found Clayton in the city of , guest of 

the Rev. Dr. Gushing. He was a man in middle life ; of 
, fine personal presence, urbane, courtly, gentlemanly. Dr. 
Gushing was a popular and much-admired clergyman, stand- 
ing high among his brethren in the ministry, and almost the 
idol of a large and flourishing church. A man of warm feel- 
ings, humane impulses, and fine social qualities, his eer- 
mone, beautifnlly written, and delivered with great fervor, 
often drew tears from the eyes of the hearers. Hib pastoral 
ministrations, whether at wedding or funeral, had a peculiar 
tenderness and unction. None was more capable than he 
of celebrating the holy fervor and self-denying sufferings of 
apostles and martyrs ; none more easily kindled by those 
devout hymns which describe the patience of the saints ; 
but, with all this, for any practical emergency, Dr. Gushing 
was nothing of a soldier. There was a species of moral 
effeminacy about him, and the very luxuriant softness and 
richness of his nature unfitted him to endure hardness. 
He was known, in all his intercourse with his brethren, as 
a peace-maker, a modifier, and harmonizer. Nor did ho 
scrupulously eiamine how much of the credit of this was 
due to a fastidious softness of nature,-which made contro- 
varsy disagreeable and wearisome. Nevertheless, Clayton 
was at first charmed with the sympathetic warmth with 
which he and his plans were received by his relative. He 
seemed perfectly to agree with Clayton in all his views of 
the terrible evils of the slave system, and was prompt with 
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anecdotes and instances to enforce everything: that he said. 
" Clayton was just in time," he said ; " a number of his 
miuiaterial brethren were coming to-morrow, some of them 
from the noHheru states. Clayton should present his views 
to them."- 

Dr. Cushing^'s establishment was conducted on the footing' 
of the most liberal hospitality ; and that very evening the 
domestic circle was made larger by the addition of four or 
five ministerial brethren. Among these Clayton was glad 
to meet, once more, father Dickson. The serene, good 
man, seemed to bring the blessing of the gospel of peace 
with bim wherever he went. * 

Among others, was one whom we will more particularly 
introduce, as the Bev. Stiubael Packthread. Dr. Shnbael 
Packthread was a minister of a leading church, in one of 
the northern cities. Constitutionally, he was an amiable 
and kindly man, with very fair natural abilities, fairly im- 
proved by culture. Long habits, however, of theological 
and ecclesiastical controversy had cultivated a certain spe- 
cies of acutenesB of mind into such disproportioaed activity, 
that other parts of his intellectoal aud moral nature had 
been dwarfed and dwindled beside it. What miglit, under 
other circumstances,' have been agreeable and useful tact, 
became in him a constant and life-long haint of stratagem. 
While other people look upon words as vehicles for 
conveying ideas. Dr. Packthread regarded them only as 
mediums for concealmeit. His constant study, on every 
controverted topic, was so to adjust language that, wilh 
the appearauce of the utmost precision, it should always 
be capable of a double interpretation. He was a cunning 
master of all forms of indirection ; of all phrases by which 
people appear to say what they do not say, aud nol to say 
what they do say. 

He was an adept also in all the mechanism of ecclesiasti- 
cal debate, of the intricate labyrinths of heresy-hunting, of 
every scheme by which more simple and less advised breth- 
ren, speaking with ignorant sincerity, could be entrapped 
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and deceived. He was txa fail also in all compromiee 
measures, in which two parties unite in one form of words, 
meaning by them exactly opposite ideas, and call the 
agreement a union. He was also expert in all those parlia- 
mentary modes, in synod or general assembly, by which 
troublesome discussions could be avoided or disposed of, 
and credulous brethren made to believe they had gained 
points which they had not gained ; by which discussions 
could be at will blinded with dusty clouds of misrepresenta- 
tion, or trailed on through interminable marshes of weari- 
ness, to accomplish some manceuvre of ecclesiastical tactics. 

Dr. Packthread also was master of cvety means by which 
the influence of opposing parties might be broken. He 
could spread a convenient report on necessary occasions, 
by any of those forms which do not assert, but which dis- 
seminate a slander quite as certainly as if they did. If it was 
necessaty to create a suspicion of the orthodoxy, or of the 
piety, or even of the morality, of an opposing brother. Dr. 
Packthread understood how to do it in the neaf«8t and most 
tasteful manner. He was an infallible judge whether it 
should be accomplished by innocent interrogations, as to 

whether you had heard "so and so of Mr. ;" or, by 

" charitably expressed hopes that you had not beard so and 
BO ;" or, by gentle suggestions, whether it would not be as 
well to inquire ; or, by shakes of the head, and lifts of the 
eyes, at proper iutervals in conversation ; or, lastly, by 
silence when silence became the strongest as well as safest 
form of assertion. 

In person, he was rather tall, thin, and the lines of his 
face appeared, every one of them, to be engraved by caution 
and care. In his boyhood and youth, the man had had a 
trick of smiling and laughing without considering why; 
the grace of prudence, however, had corrected at! this. He 
never did either, in these days, without understanding pre- 
cisely what he was about. His face was a part of his stock 
in trade, and he understood the management of it remark- 
ably well. He knew precisely all the gradations of smile 
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which were useful for accomplishing differeDt purpOBes. 
The solemn smile, the smile of inquiry, the smile afSi'mative, 
the smile suggestive, the smile of incredulity, and the smile 
of innocent credulity, which encouraged tbe simple-hearted 
narrator to go on unfolding himself to the brother, who sat 
quietly behind bis face, as a spider does behind his web, 
waiting till his unsuspecting friend had tangled himself in 
incautious, impulsive, and of course contradictory meshes 
of statement, which were, in some future hour, in the most 
gentle and Christian spirit, to be tightened around the incau- 
tious captive, while as much blood was sucked aa the good 
of the cause demanded. 

It is not to be supposed that tbe Rev. Dr. Packthread, 
BO skilful and adroit as we have represented him, failed in 
the necessary climax of such skill — that of deceiving himself. 
Far from it. Truly and honestly Dr. Packthread thought 
himself one of the hundred and forty and four thousand, 
who follow the Lamb whithersoever he goeth, in whose 
mouth is found no guile. Prudence he considered the chief 
of Christian graces. He worshipped Christian prudence, and 
the whole category of accomplishments which we have 
described he considered as the fruits of it. His prudence, 
in fact, served him all the purposes that the stock of the 
tree did to the ancient idolater. " With part thereof he 
eateth flesh ; he roasteth roast, and is satisfied ; yea, he 
warraeth himself, and saith. Aha, I am warm, I have seen 
the fire : and the residue thereof he maketh a god, even hia 
graven image ; he falleth down unto it, and worsbippeth 
it, and prayeth unto it, and saith. Deliver me ; for thou art 
my god." 

No doubt, Dr. Packthread expected to enter heaven by 
the same judicious arrangement by which be bad lived on 
earth ; and so he went on, from year to year, doing deeds 
which even a political candidate would blush at ; violating 
tbe most ordinary principles of morality and honor ; while 
be sung hymns, made prayers, and administered sacra- 
n. 18 
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ments, eipecting, no doubt, at last to enter heaven by some 
neat arrangement of words need in two senses. 

Dr. Packthread's cautious agreeableness of manner 
formed a striking contrast to the innocent and almost child- 
bke simplicity with which father Dickson, in his threadbare 
coat, appeared at his side. Almost as poor in this world's 
goods as his Master, father Dickson's dwelling had been a 
simple one-story cottage, in all, save thrift and neatness, 
very little better than those of the poorest ; and it waa 
a rare year when a hundred dollars passed through his 
hands. He had seen the time when he had not even where- 
withal to take from the office a necessary letter. He had 
seen bis wife suffer for medicine and comforts, in sickness. 
He had himself ridden without overcoat through the chill 
months of winter ; but all these things be had borne as the 
traveller bears a storm on the way to his home ; and it was 
beautiful to see the unenvying, frank, simple pleasure which 
be seemed to feel in the elegant and abundant home of his 
brother, and in the thousand appliances of hospitable com- 
fort by which he was surrounded. The spirit within us that 
lusteth to envy bad been chased from his bosom by the 
expulsive force of a higher love ; and bis simple and un- 
studied acts of constant good-will showed that simple Chris- 
tianity can make the gentleman. Father Dickson was 
regarded by his ministerial brethren with great affection 
and veneration, though wholly devoid of any ecclesiastical 
wisdom. They were fond of using him much as they did 
their hymn-books and testaments, for their better hours of 
devotion ; and equally apt to let slip his admonitions, when 
they came to the hard, matter-of-fact business of ecclesiasti- 
cal discussion and management ; yet they loved well to 
have hiOi with them, as they felt that, like-a psalm of a test, 
his presence in some sort gave sanction to what they did. 

In due time there was added to the number of the circle our 
joyous, out^spoken friend, &ther Bonnie, fresh from a recent 
series of camp-meetings in a distant part of the state, and 
ready at a minute's notice for either a laugh or a prayer. 
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Very little of the stereotype print of his profession bad he ; 
the sort of wild woodland freedom of his life giving to bis 
manners and conversation a tone of sylvan roughness, of 
which Dr. Packthread evidently stood in considerable doubt. 
Father Bonnie's early training had been that of what is 
called, in common parlance, a " self-made man." He was 
unsophisticated by Greek or Latin, and had rather a con- 
t«mpt for the forms of the schools, and a joyous determina- 
tion to say what he pleased on all occasions. There were 
also present one or two of the leading Presbyterian minis- 
ters of the North. They had, in fact, come for a private and 
confidential conTersation with Dr. Gushing concerning the 
rennion of the New School Presbyterian Church wilh the Old. 

It may be necessary to apprise some of our readers, 
not conversant with American ecclesiastical history, that 
the Presbyterian church of America is divided into two 
parties in relation to certain theological points, and that the 
adherents on either side call themselves old or new school. 
Some years since, these two parties divided, and each of 
them organized its own general assembly. 

It BO happened that all the slaveholding interest, with 
some very inconsiderable exceptions, went into the old 
school bodyj The great majority of the new school body 
were avowedly anti-slavery men, according to a solema 
declaration, which committed the whole Presbyterian church 
to those sentiments, in the year eighteen hundred and 
eighteen. And the breach between the two sections was 
caused quite as much by the difi'eronce of feeling between 
the northern and southern branches on the subject of 
slavery, as by any differences of doctrine. 

After the first jar of separation was over, thoughts of 
reunion began to arise on both sides, and to be quietly dis- 
cussed among leading minds. 

There is a power in men of a certain class of making an 
organization of any kind, whether it be political or eccle- 
siastical, an object of absorbing and individual devotion. 
Moat men feel empty and insufficient of themselves, and 
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find a need to ballast their ovn inBufficieDcy b; attaching 
themselvee to aomething of more weight than the; are. 
They put their Btock of being out at intereet, and invest 
themselves somewhere and in something ; and the love 
of wife or child is sot more absorbing than the love of 
tlie bank where the man has invested himself. It is true, 
this power is a noble one ; because thus a man may pass out 
of aolf, and choose God, the great good of all, for his portion. 
But human weakness falls below this ; and, as the idolater 
worships the infinite and unseen under a visible symbol till 
it effaces the memory of what is signified, so men begin 
by loving institutions for God's sake, which coroe at last to 
stand with them in the place of G'od. 

Such was the Rev. Dr. Calker. He was a man of power- 
ful though narrow mind, of great energy and efficiency, and 
of that capability of abstract devotion nhich makes the 
soldier or the statesman. He was earnestly and sincerely 
devout, as he understood devotion. He began with loving 
the church for God's sake, and ended with loving her bet- 
ter than God. And, by the church, he meant the organiza- 
tion of the Presbyterian church in the United States of 
America. Her cause, in his eyes, was God's cause ; her 
glory, God's glory ; her success, the indispensable condi- 
tion of the millennium ; her defeat, the defeat of all that 
was good for the human race. His devotion to her was 
honest and unselfish. 

Of course Dr. Calker estimated alliDtereets by their influ- 
ence on the Presbyterian church. He weighed every cause 
in the balance of her sanctuary. What promised extension 
and power to her, that he supported. What threatened de- 
feat or impediment, that he was ready to sacrifice. He would, 
at any day, sacrifice himself and all his interests to.that cause, 
and he felt equally witling to sacrifice others and their inter- 
ests. The anti-slavery cause he regarded with a simple eye 
to this question. It was a disturbing force, weakening the 
harmony among brethren, threatening disruption and dis- 
union. He regarded it, therefore, with distrust and aversion. 
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He would read no fects on that side of the question. And 
when tbe discusBions of zealous brethren would bring fright- 
ful and appalling statements into the general assembly, bo 
was too busy in seeking what could be said to ward off 
their force, to allow them to have much influence on his 
own mind. Gradually he came to view the whole subject 
with dislike, as a pertinacious intruder in the path of tho 
Presbyterian church. That the whole train of cars, laden 
with the interests of the world for ail time, should be 
stopped by a ragged, manacled slave across the track, was 
to him an impertinence and absurdity. What was he, that 
the Presbyterian church should be divided and hindered for 
him ? So thought the exultant thousands who followed 
Christ, once, when the blind beggar raised his importunate 
clamor, and they bade him hold his peace. So thought 
not BB, who stopped the tide of triumphant success, that 
be might call the neglected one to himself, and lay his 
bands upon him. 

Dr. Calker had from year to year opposed the agitation 
of the slavery question in the general assembly of the Pres- 
byterian church, knowing well that it threatened disunion. 
When, in spite of all his efforts, disunion came, he bent his- 
energies to the task of reiiniting ; and he vras the" most 
important character in the present caucus. 

Of course a layman, and a young man also, would feel 
some natural hesitancy in joining at once in the conversa- 
tion of those older than himself Clayton, therefore, sat at 
the hospitable breakfast^table of Dr. Gushing rather ae an 
auditor than ae a speaker. 

" Now, brother Gushing," said Dr. Calker, " the fact is, 
there never was any need of this disruption. It has crip- 
pled the power of the church, and given the enemy occasion 
to epcak reproachfully. Our divisions are playing right 
into the hands of the Methodists and Baptists ; and ground 
that we might hold, united, is going into their hands every 
year." 
""I know it," said Dr. Cuahuig, "and we Southern 
n. IS* 
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brethren monm over it, I assure jou. The iact is, brother 
Calker, there 'a no such doctrinal division, after all. Why, 
there are brethren amoQg ub that are as new school as Dr. 
Draper, and we don't meddle with them," 

"Just 80," replied Dr. Calker; "and we have true-blue 
old school men among us." 

" I think," said Dr. Packthread, " that, with saitable 
care, a document might be drawn up which will meet the 
views oa both sides. You see, we must get the extreme 
men on both sides to agree to hold still. Why, now, I am 
called new school ; but I wrote a set of definitions once, 
which I showed to Dr. Pyke, who is as sharp as anybody on 
the other side, and he said, ' He agreed with them entirely.' 
Those N H men are incautious." 

" Yes," said Dr. Calker, " and it 'a just dividing the re- 
sources and the influence of the church for nothing. Now, 
those discussions as to the time when moral agency begins 
are, after all, of no great account in practical workings." 

" Well," said Dr. Gushing, " it 's, after alt; nothing but 
the radical tone of some of your abolition fanatics that 
stands in the way. These slavery discussions in general as- 
sembly have been very disagreeable and painful to our peo- 
ple, particularly those of the Western brethren. They don't 
understand us, nor the delicacy of our position. They don't 
know that we need to be let alone in order to effect any- 
thing. Now, I am for trusting to the softening, meliorating 
influences of the Gospel. The kingdom of God cometh not 
with observation. I trust that, in his mysterious provi- 
dence, the Lord will see fit, in his own good time, to remove 
this evil of slavery. Meanwhile, brethren ought to possess 
their souls in patience." 

" Brother Gushing," said father Dickson, " since the as- 
sembly of eighteen hundred and eighteen, the number of 
slaves has increased in this country four-fold. Newslave 
states have been added, and a great, regular system of 
breeding and trading organized, which is filling all our large 
cities with trading-houses. The ships of our porto go hvt 
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aB HlaTere, canyinf^ loads of miserable creatnrea down to 
New Orleans ; and there is a constant increase of this traffic 
tbrongb the country. This very summer I was at the death- - 
bedof a poor giri, only seventeen or eighteen, who had been 
torn from all her friends and sent off with a coffle ; a.id she 
died there in the wilderness. It does seem to me, br^ ther 
Cuehing, that this silent plan does not answer. We are not 
half as near to emancipation, apparently, as we were in 
eighteen htindred and eighteen." 

" Has there ever been any attempt," stud Clayton, 
" among the Christians of your donominations, to put a stop 
to this internal slave-trade ? " 

" Well," said Dr. Gushing, " I don't know that there has, 
any further than general preaching agsuDst injustice." 

" Have you ever made any movement in the church to 
prevent the separation of families 7 " said Clayton. 

" No, not exactly. We leave that thing to the con- 
Bcience of individuals. The synods have always enjoined it 
on professors of religion to treat their servants according to 
" the spirit of the Gospel." 

" Has the church ever endeavored to influence the legis- 
lature to allow general education ? " said Clayton, 

" No ; that subject is fraught with difficulties," said Dr. 
Cnshing. "The fact is, if these rabid Northern abolitionists 
would let us alone, we might, perhaps, make a movement on 
Home of these Bnbjects. But they excite the minds of ou{ 
people, and get them into such a state of inflammation, that 
\re cannot do anything." 

During all the time that father Dickson and Clayton had 
been speaking. Dr. Calker had been making minutes with 
a pencil on a small piece of paper, for future use. It was 
always disagreeable to him to hear of slave-coffles and the 
internal slave-trade ; and, therefore, when anything was 
ever sdd on these topics, he would generally employ him- 
self in- some other way than listening. Father Dickson he 
had known of old as being remarkably pertinacious on 
tboee Bobjeots ; and, tberefore, when he began to spoak, he 
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took the opportunity of jotting down a few ideas for a futoie 
exigency. He now looked up from hia paper, and epoke : 

"0, those fellows are without any reason — perfectly 
wild and crazy I They are monomaniacs I They caanot sea 
but one subject anywhere. Now, there 's fiither Ruskin, of 
Ohio — there 's nothing can be done with that man I I have 
had him at my house hours and hours, talking to him, and 
laying it all down before him, and showing' him what great 
interests he was compromising. But it did n't do a bit of 
good. He just hai-ps on one eternal string. Now, it's all 
the pushing and driving of these fellows in the general 
assembly that made the division, in my opinion." 

"Wo kept it off a good many years," said Dr. Pack- 
thread ; " and it took all our ingenuity to do it, I assure 
you. Now, ever since eighteen hundred and thirty-five, 
these fellows have been pushing and crowding in every as- 
sembly ; and we have stood faithfully in our lot, to keep the 
assembly from doing anything which could give offence to 
our Southern brethren. We have always been particular to 
put them forward in our public serrices, and to show them 
every imaginable deference. I think our brethren ought to 
consider how hard we have worked. We had to be instant 
in season and out of season, I can tell you. I think I may 
claim some little merit," continued the doctor, with a cau- 
tious smile spreading over his face ; " if I have any talent, it 
is a capacity in the judicioiis use of language. Now, some- 
times brethren will wrangle a whole day, till they all get 
tired and sick of a subject ; and then just let a man who 
understands the use of terms step in, and sometimes, by 
omitting a single word, he will alter the whole face of an 
affair. I remember one year those fellows were driving us 
up to make some sort of declaration about slavery. And we 
really had to do it, because it would n't do to have the whole 
West split off; and there was a three days' fight, till finally 
we got the thing pared down to the lowest terms. Wo 
thought we would pass a resolution that slavery was a 
moral evil, if the Southern brethren like tiiat better than 
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the old way of calling it a sin, and we really were getting 
on qnite harmoniously, when some of the Southern ultras 
took it up ; and they said that moral evil meant the same as 
ein, aad that would imply a censure on the bi'ethren. Well, 
it got late, and some of the hottest ones were tired and had 
gone off; and I just quietly drew m^ pen across the word 
moral, and read the resolution, and it went unanimously. 
Most ministers, you see, are willing to call slavery an eui'I — 
the trouble lay in that word moral. Well, that capped the 
crater for that year. But, then, they were at it again the 
very nest time they came together, for those fellows never 
sleep. Well, then we took a new turn. I told the brethren 
we had better get it on to the ground of the reserved rights 
of presbyteries and synods, and decline interfering. Well, 
then, that was going very well, but some of the brethren 
very injudiciously got up a resolution in the assembly 
recommending disciplinary measurCB for dancing. That 
was passed without much thought, because, you know, 
there 'e no great interest involved in dancing, and, of course, 
there 's nobody to oppose such a resolution ; but, then, it 
was very injudicious, under the circumstances ; for the abo- 
litionists made a handle of it immediately, and wanted to 
know why we couldn't as well recommend a discipline foi 
slavery ; because, you see, dancing is n't a aio, per se, any 
more than slavery is ; and they haven't done blowing their 
trumpets over us to this day." 

Here the company rose from breakfast, and, according to 
the good old devout custom, seated themselves for family 
worship. Two decent, well-dressed black women were 
called in, and also a negro man. At father Dickson's request, 
all united in singing the following hymn : 

" Am I a soldier of tha orora, 
A foUowtr of the Lsmb ; 
And ahotl I fear to own bii oanse, 

Oc bliub to apeak bU uame T 
Uiub I ba auiisd to (he akiei 
On Bowerv bedi of eaae, 
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While otben toDgItt to win Hie prin. 

And Boiled through bloody ku T 
Sura I miut fight if I would reign ; 

InorcMB my oonrage, Lord 1 
I '11 b«ar th« orou, endaie the bEiuim, 

Supported by thy wonl. 
The uiDta, in oU this glorioDB nr, 

ShaJl conquer, though thay die ; 
Ihej see the Tiotoiy fiom afar. 

With faith's disoeming eye. 
man that illoitrioiia day ahaU tise. 

And all Ihina umiea Bhiua 
In robes of victory through the iikiefl. 

The glory shall be thiae." 



Anybody who had seen the fervor with which tbese 
brethren now united in singing these stanzas, might have 
supposed them a company of the primitive martyrs and con- 
fesBors, who, having drawn the sword and thrown away the 
scabbard, were now ready for a millennial charge on the-devil 
and all his works. None sung with more heartiness than 
Dr. Packthread, for his natural feelings were quick and 
easily excited ; nor did he dream he was not a soldier of the 
cross, and that the species of skirmishes he had been de- 
scribing were not all in accordance with the spirit of the 
hymn. Had you interrogated him, he would have shown 
you a syllogistic connection between the glory of God and 
the best good of the universe, and the course he had been 
pursuing. So that, if father Dickson had supposed the 
hymn would act as a gentle suggestion, he was very much 
mistaken. As to Dr. Calker, he joined, with enthusiasm, 
applying it all the while to the enemies of the Presbyterian 
church, in the same manner as Ignatius Loyola mi^t 
have sung it, applying it to Protestantism. Dr. Cnshing 
considered the conflict described as wholly an internal one, 
and thus all joined alike in swelling the chorus : 
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Father Dickson read from the Bible aa follows : 

" Our rejoicing is this, the testimony of our consciencea, 
that in simplicity and godly sincerity, not with fleshly wis- 
dom, but by the grace of God, we have our conversation in 
the world." 

Father Dickson had many gentle and quiet ways, peculiar 
to himself, of suggesting his own views to his brethren. 
Therefore, having read these verses, he paused, and asked 
Dr. Packthread " if he did not think there was danger of 
departing from this spirit, and losing the simplicity of 
Christ, when we conduct Christian business on worldly 
principle." 

Dr. Packthread cordially assented, and continued to the 
same purpose in a strain so edifying as entirely to exhaust 
the subject ; and Dr. Calker, who was thinking of the busi- 
ness that was before them, giving an uneasy motion here, 
they immediately united in the devotional exercises, which 
were led with great fervor by Dr. Cushing. 
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THE BESOLT. 

After the devotional services were over, Dr. Oalker pro- 
ceeded immediately with the business that he had in bis 
mind. "Now, brother Gushing,", he said, "there never 
was any instrumentality raised op by Providence to bring 
ill the latter day equal to the Presbyterian church in the 
United States of America. It ia the gi'eat hope of the world ; 
for here, in this country, we are trying the great experi- 
ment for all ages ; and, undoubtedly, the Presbyterian church 
comes the nearest perfection of any form of organization 
possible to our fraii humanity. It is the ark of the covenant 
for this nation, and for all nations. Missionary enterprises 
to foreign countries, tract societies, home missionary, sea- 
men's friend societies, Bible societies, Sunday-school 
unions, all are embraced in its bosom ; and it grows in a 
free country, planted by God's own right hand, with such 
laws and institutions as never were given to mortal man 
before. It is carrying us right on to the millennium ; and all 
we want is union. United, we stand the most glorious, the 
most powerful institution in the world. Now, there was no 
need for you Southern brethren to be so restive as you 
were. We were doing all we could to keep down the fire, 
and keep things quiet, and you ought not to have bolted 
so. Since you have separated from us, what have we done f 
I suppose you thought we were going to blaze out in a 
regular abolition fiiry ; but you see we have n't done it. 
We have n't done any more than when we were united. 
Just look at our miuut«s, and you '11 see it. We have 
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strong and determined abolitionists among ns, and the; are 
constantly urging and pushiug. There have been great 
public excitements on the subject of slavery, and we have 
been plagued and leased to declare ourselves ; but we 
have n't done it in a single instance — not one. Yon see 
that Buskin and his cliqno have gone off from ne, because 
we would hold still. It is true that now and then we had 
to let some aoti-slavery man preach an opening sermon, or 
something of that sort; but, then, opening sermons arc 
nothing ; they don't commit anybody ; they don't show the 
opinion of anybody but the speaker. In iact, they don't 
express any more than^tbat declaration of eighteen hundred 
and eighteen, which stands unrepealed on your records, as 
well as on ours. Of course, we are all willing to say that 
slavery is aa evil, ' entirely inconsistent with Uie spirit of 
the Gospel,' and all that, because that 's on your own books ; 
we only agree to say pothing about it, nowadays, in oar 
public capacity, because what was said in eighteen hundred 
and eight«ea is all-BuflScieot, and prevents the odium and 
scandal of public controversy now. Now, for proof that 
what I have just said is true, look at the &cts. We had 
three presbyteries in slaveholding states when we started, 
and now we have over twenty, with irom fifteen to twenty 
thousand members. That must show you what our hearts 
are on this subject. And, have we not always been making 
overtures for reilnion — really humbling ourselves to you, 
brethren ? Now, I say you ought to take these facts into 
account ; our slaveholding members and churches are leil 
k as perfectly undisturbed, to manage in their own way, aa 
yours. To be sure, some of those Western men will fire 
off a remonstrance once a year, or something of that sort. 
Just let them do that ; it keeps them easy and contented. 
And, so long as there is really no interfering in the way of 
discipline or control, what harm is done ? Tou ought to 
bear some with the Northern brethren, unreasonable aa they 
are ; and we may well have a discussion eveiy year, to lot 
off the steam." 
n. 17 
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" For 1117 part," stud father Bonoie, " I want aoion, I 'm 
sure. I 'd tar and feather those Northern abolitioniBta, if 
I could get at them I " 

" Figuraiioely, I suppose," said Dr. Packthread, with a 
gentle smile. 

" Yes, figuratively and literally too," said father Bonnie, 
laaghiog. " Let them comedown here, and see what they 'II 
get I If they will set the conntry in a btazo, they ought to 
be the first ones to be wanned at the fire. For my part, 
brethren, I uinst say that you lose time and strength by 
your admissions, all of you. You don't hit the bnck in the 
eyoi- I thank the Lord that I am delivered from the bondage 
of thinking slavery a sin, or an evil, in any sense. Our abo- 
litionist brethren have done one good thing ; they have 
driven us up to examine the Scriptures, and there we find 
that slavery is not only permitted, but appointed, enjoined. 
It is a divine institution. If a Northern abolitionist comes 
at me now, I shake the Bible at him, and say, ' Nay, but, 
man, who art t^on that repliost against God ? ' Hath not 
the potter power over the clay, to make one lump to honor, 
and another to dishonor? I tell yon brethren, it blazes from 
every page of the Scriptures. Yon 'II never do anything 
tilt you get on to that gronnd. A man's conBcience is 
always hanging on to his skirts ; fae goes on just like a bear 
with a trap on his legs — can't make any progress that 
way. You have got to get your feet on the rock of ages, I 
can tell you, and get the trap off your leg. There 's noth- 
ing like the study of the Scriptures to blear a fellow's 
mind." 

" Well, then," said Clayton, " would it not be well to 
repeal the laws which forbid the slaves to learn to read, and 
put the Scriptures into their bands ? These laws are the 
cause of a great deal of misery and immorality among the 
slaves, and they furnish abolitionists with some of their 
strongest ailments." 

" 0," said fether Bonnie, " that will never do, in the 
world 1 It will expose them to whole floods of abolition 
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and incendiary docaments, corrupt their minds, and make 
them discontented." 

"Well," said Dr. Cushing, "I have road Dr. Camea' 
book, and I mnet say that the scriptural ai^oment lies, in 
my mind, on the other side," 

" Hang Dr. Camea' book I " said father Bonnie. 

" Figuratively, I suppose," said Dr. Packthread. 

" Why, Dr. Carnes' much learning has made him mad I " 
said father Bonnie. " I don't believe anything that can't 
be got out of a plain English Bible. When a fellow goes 
shaffling off in a Hebrew fog, in a Latin fog, in a Greek fog, 
I say, ' Ah, my boy, you are treed 1 you had better come 
down I ' Why, is it not plain enough to any reader of the 
Bible, how the apostles talked to the slaves ? They did n't 
fill their heads with stuff about the righta of man. Now, 
see here, just at a venture," he said, making a dive at a 
pocket-Bible that lay on the table, — " now, just let me read 
you, ' Masters, give unto your servants Oiat which is just and 
equal.' She I sho I that is n't the place I was thinking of. 
It's here, 'Servant, obey your masters!' There's into 
them, you see ! ' Obey your masters that are in the fiesh.' 
Xow, those abolitionists won't even allow that we are 
masters 1 " 

"Perhaps," said Clayton, qnietly, "if the slaves could 
read, they 'd pay more attention to the first passage that 
you favored us with." 

" 0, likely," said father Bonnie, " because, you see, their 
interests naturally would lead them to pervert Scripture. 
If it was n't for that perverting influence of self-love, I, for 
my part, would be willing enough to put the Scriptures into 
their hands." 

" I suppose," said Clayton, " there 'a no such danger in 
the case of ns masters, is there ? " 

" 1 say," said father Bonnie, not noticing the interrup- 
tion, " Cushing, you ought to read Fletcher's book. That 
book, sir, is a sweater, I can tell you ; I sweat over it, I 
know; but it does up this Qreek and Hebrew work 
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thoroughly, I promise you. Though I can't read Greek or 
Hebrew, I Bee there 'a heaps of it there. Why, he takes 
you clear back to the creation of the world, and drags you 
through all the history and literature of the old botherers 
of all ages, and he comes down on the fathers like forty. 
There 's Chryeostom and Tertullian, and all the rest of those 
old cocks, and the old Greek philosophers, besides, — Plato, 
and Aristotle, and all the rest of them. If a fellow wants 
learning, there he 'II get it. I declare," I 'd rather cut my 
way through the Dismal Swamp in dog-^ys I But I was 
determined to be thorough *, so I off coat; and went at it. 
And, there 's no mistake about it, CuBhing, you must get 
the book. You 'II feel bo much better, if you '11 settle your 
mind on that point. I never allow myself to go trailing 
along with anything hanging by the gills. I am an out^nd- 
outer. Walk up to the captain's office, and settle! That's 
what I say," 

" We shall all have to do that, one of these days," Bwd 
father Dickson, " and maybe we shall find it one thing to 
settle with the clerk, and another to settle with the cap- 
tain I " 

" Well, brother Dickson, you needn't look at me with 
any of your solemn facesi I 'm settled, now." 

" For my part," said Dr. Packthread, " I think, instead 
of condemning slavery in the abstract, w© ought to direct 
our attention to its abuses." 

" And what do you consider its abuses ? " said Clayton. 

" Why, the separation of families, for instance," siud Dr. 
Packthread, " and the forbidding of education." 

"You think, then," said Clayton, "that the slave ought 
to have a legal right to his family ? " 

" Yes." 

" Of course, he ought to have the legal means of main- 
taining it?" 

"Yes." 

" Then, of course, he ought to be able to enter suit 
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when tliis right is violated, and to bear teatiinon; in a court 
of juotice f " 

" Yes." 

" And do yon think that the master onght to give him 
-what ie jast and equal, in the way of wages t " 

"Certainly, in one shape or another," said Dr. Pack- 
thread. 

"And ought tJie slave to have the means of enforcing this 
right ? " 

"Certainly." 

" Thea the slave ong^t to be able to hold property ? " 

" Yes." 

" And he should have the legal lig^t to secure edacation, 
if he desires it?" 

" Yes." 

" Well," said Clayton, " when the slave has a legal exist- 
ence and legal rights, can hold property and defend it, 
acquire education and protect his family relations, he ceases 
to be a slave; for, slavery consists in the fact of legal 
incapacity for any of these' things. It consists in mak- 
ing a man a dead, ioert substance in the hands of another, 
holding men pro nuUia, pro inorluis. What you call reform- 
ing abuses, is abolishing slavery. It ie in this very way 
that I wish to seek its abolition, and I desire the ^d of 
the church and ministry in doing it. Now, Dr. Pack- 
thread, what efforts has the church as yet made to reform 
these abuses of slavery ? " 

There was a silcQce of some minutes. At last Dr. Cush- 
ing replied, 

" Thero has been a good deal of effort made in orid reli- 
^ous instruction." 

" 0, yes," said father Bonnie, " our people have been at 
it ■with great zeal in our part of the country, I have a class, 
myself, that I have been instructing in the Assembly's Cat- 
echism, in the oral way ; and the synods have taken it up, 
and they are preaching the Gospel to them, and writing 
catechisms for them." 

n. n* 
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"But," Bwd Clayton, " vrould it not be best to give them 
a legal ability to obey the Gospel ? Is there any nse JQ 
teaching the sanctity of marriage, unless you obtain for 
husbands and wives the legal right to live faithful to each 
other? It seems to me only cruelty to awaken conscience 
on that subject, without giving the protection and assistance 
of law." 

"What he saye is very tme," said Dr. GoBhing, with 
emphasis. "We ministers are Called to feel the neceBsity 
of that with regard to our slave church-members. . You 
see, we are obliged to preach unlimited obedience to mas- 
ters ; and yet, — why, it was only last week, a very excel- 
lent pious mulatto woman in my church came to me to know 
what she should do. Her master was determined she 
should live with him as a mistress ; yet she has a husband 
on the place. How am I to advise her f The man is a 
very influential man, and capable of making a good deal of 
commotion ; besides which, she will gain nothing by resist- 
ance, but to be sold away to some other master, who will do 
worse. Now, this is a very trying case to a minister. 
I *m sure, if anything could be done, I 'd be glad ; but the 
fact is, the moment a person begins to move in the least to 
reform these abuses, he is called an abolitionist, and the 
whole community is down on him at once. That 's the state 
these northern fanatics have got us into." 

" 0, yes," said Dr. Baskam, a leading minister, who had 
recently come in. " Besides, a man can't do everything! 
We 've got ae much as we can btagger under on our shoul- 
ders, now. We 've got the building up of the church to 
attend to. That 's the great instrumentality which at last 
will set everything straight. We must do as the apostles 
did, — confine ourselves to preaching the Gospel, and the 
Gospel will bring everything else in its train. The world 
can't be made over in a day. ' Wo must do one thiug at a 
time. We can't afford, just at present, to tackle in with all 
our other difSculties the odium and misrepresentation of 
snch a movement. The minute we begin to do anytiiing 
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which lookB like restrainiDg the rights of masters, the cry 
of church and state and abolition will be raised, and wa 
shall be swamped I " 

" But/* said father Dickson, " is n't it the right way first 
to find out our duty and do it, and then leave the result with 
God ? Ought we to take counsel of flesh and blood in mat- 
ters like these 7 " 

"Of course not," said Dr. Packthread. "But there is 
a wise way and an unwise way of doing things. We are 
to consider the times, and only undertake such works as the 
movements of Divine Providence seem to indicate. I don't 
wish to judge for brethren. A time may come when it will 
be their duty to show themselves openly on this subject; 
but, in order to obtain a foothold for the influences of the 
Gospel to work on, it may be necessary to bear and forbear 
with many evils. Under the present state of things, I hope 
many of the slaves are becoming hopefully pious. Brethrea 
seem to feel that education will be attended with dangers. 
Probably it might. It would seem desirable to secure the 
family relations of the slaves, if it could be done without 
too much sacrifice of more important things. After all, the 
kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ is not of this world. The 
apostles entered no public protest against the abuses of 
slavery, that we read of." 

" It strikes me," said Clayton, "that there is adiflerence 
between our position under a republican government, — in 
which we vote for our legislators, and, in fact, make the 
laws ourselves, and have the admitted right to seek their 
repeal, — and that of the apostles, who were themselves 
slaves, and could do nothing about the laws. We make 
our own laws, and every one of us is responsible for any 
unjust law which we do not do our best to alter. We have 
the nght to agitate, write, print, and speak, and bring up 
the public mind to the point of refbrm ; and, therefore, wo 
are responsible if onjust laws are not repealed." 

"Well," said father Dickson, "God forgive me that ' 
have been bo remiss in times past I Henceforth, whatever 
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othen may do, I will not confer with fleeh and blood ; but I 
will go forth and declare the word of the Lord plainly to 
this people, and show nnto the house of Judah their trans- 
gressions. And now I have one thiug to eay to our dear 
Northern brethren. I monm over the undecided course 
which they take. Brethren in elave states are beeet with 
many temptations. The whole course of pnbtic opinion is 
against them. They need that their Northera brethren 
should stand firm, and hold up their hands. Alas I how dif- 
fereut has been their eourse I Their apologies for this 
mi{^ty sin have weakened us more than all things put 
together. Public opinion is goiog back. The church is be- 
coming corrupted. Ministers are drawn into conniyance 
with deadly sin. Children and youth are being ruined by 
habits of early tyranny. Our land is fall of slave-prisons ; 
and the poor trader — no man careth for his soul I Our 
poor whites are given up to ignorance and licentiousness ; 
and our ministers, like our brother Bonnie, here, begin to 
defend this evil from the Bible. Brother Oalker, here, talks 
of the Presbyterian church. Alaa 1 in her skirts is found 
the blood of poor innocents, and she is willing, for the sake 
of union, to destroy them for whom Christ died. Brethren, 
you know not what you do. You enjoy the blessing of liv- 
ing in a land uncursed by any such evils. Your churches, 
your schools, and all your industrial institutions, are going 
forward, while ours are going backward ; and you do not 
feel it, because you do not live among us. But take care 1 
One part of the country cannot become demoralized, without, 
at last, affecting the other. The sin you cherish and 
strengthen by your indifference, may at last come back in 
judgments that may visit even you. I pray God to avert it I 
But, as God is just, I tremble for you and for us ! ^ell, 
good-by, brethren ; I must be on my way. You will not 
listen to me, and my soul cannot come into your counsels." 

And father Dickson rose to depart. 

"0, come, come, now, brother, don't take it so Berionsly I " 
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said Dr. Gnehing. " Stay, at least, and spend the day with 
us, and let ua have a little Christian talk." 

" I must go," said father Dickson. " I have an appoint- 
ment to preach, which I must keep, for this evening, and eo 
I must bid you farewell. I hoped to do something by com- 
ing here ; but I see that it is all in vain. Farewell, brethren ; 
I shall pray for yon." 

" Well, father Dickson, I shonld like to talk more with 
you on this subject," said Dr. Gushing. " Do come again. 
It is very difficult to see the path of duty in these mat- 
Poor Dr. Gashing was one of those who are destined, like 
stationary ships, forever to float up and down in one Spot, 
only useful in marking the ebb and flood of the tide. A& 
fection, generosity, devotion, he had — everything but the 
power to move on. 

GlaytoD, who had seen at once that nothing was to be 
done or gained, rose, and said that his business was also 
pressing, and that he would accompany father Dickson on 
his way. 

"What a good fellow Dickson is I" said Gushing, after 
he returned to the room. 

"He exhibits a veiy excellent spirit," said Dr. Pack- 
thread. 

"0, Dickson would do well enough," said Dr. Calker, 
"if he wasn't a monomaniac. That's what's the matter 
with him 1 But when he gets to going on this subject, I 
never hear what he says. I know it 's no use to reason 
with him — entirely time lost. I have heard all these 
things over and over again." 

"But I wish," said Dr. Gushing, "something could be 
done." 

" Well, who does n't ? " said Dr. Galker. " We all wish 
something could be done ; but, if it can't, it can't ; there 'a 
the end of it. So now let us proceed, and look into busi- 
ness a little more particularly." 

"After all," said Dr. Packthread, "you old school breth- 
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ren have greatly the advantage of as. Althongh you have 
a few poor good soals, like this Dickson, they are in bo in- 
significant a minoVity that they can do nothing — can't even 
get into the general assembly, or send in a remonstrance, 
or petition, or anything else ; ao that you are never plagued 
as we are. We cannot even choose a moderator from the 
slaveholding states, for fear of an explosion ; but you can 
have slaveholding moderators, or anything else that will 
promote harmony and union." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE slate's ARGDMENT. 

On his return home, Clayton toot from the postKifQce a 
letter, which we will-give to our readers. 

" Mb. Clayton : I am bow an outcast. I cannot show 
my foce in the world, I cannot go abroad by daylight ; for 
no crime, aa I can see, except reBisting oppression. Mr. 
Clayton, if it were proper for your fathers to fight and shed 
blood for the oppression that came upon them, why is n't it 
right for us ? They had not half the provocation that we 
have. Their wives and families were never touched. They 
were not bought, and sold, and traded, like cattle in the 
market, as we are. In tact, when I was reading that his- 
tory, I could hardly nnderstand what provocation they did 
have. They had everything easy and comfortable about 
them. They were able to support their families, even in 
luxury. And yet they were willing to plunge into war, and 
shed blood. I have studied the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. The things mentioned there were bad and uncom- 
fortable, to be sure ; but, after all, look at the laws which 
are put over ual Now, if they had forbidden them to 
teach their children to read, — if they had divided them all 
out among masters, and declared them incapable of holding 
property as the mule before the plough, — there would have 
been some sense in that revolution. 

" Well, how was it with our people in South Carolina ? 
Denmark Vesey was a man I His history is just what 
George Washington's would have been, if you had tailed. 
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What sethim on in his course 7 The Bible and your Declara- 
tion of Independence. What does your Declaration say t 
' We hold these truths to be self-evident, that aU men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights : that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursait of happiness. That fo secure these rt'pAte 
govemmentB are instituted among men. That vJienever 
any form of government becomes deslrucHve of any of tfiesc 
endi, it is the right of the p&)ple to aller or to aboHdi it.' 
Now, what do you make of that ? This is read to ns, 
every Fourth of July. It was read to Denmark Vesey and 
Peter Foyas, and all those other brave, good men, who 
dared to follow your example and, your precepts. Well, 
they failed, and your people hung them. And they said 
they could n't conceive what motive could have induced 
them to make the effort. They had food enough, and 
clothes enough, and were kept very comfortable. Well, 
had not your people clothes enough, and food enough ? and 
would n't you still have bad enough, even if you had re- 
mained a province of England to this day, — much better 
living, much better clothes, and much better laws, than we 
have to-day ? I heard your father's interpretation of the 
law ; I heard Mr. Jekyl'e ; and yet, when men rise up 
against such laws, you wonder what in the world could have 
induced them 1 That 's perfectly astonishing I 

" But, of all the injuries and insults that are heaped upon 
us, there is nothing to me so perfectly maddening as the 
assumption of your religions men, who maintain and defeud 
this enormous injustice by tfae Bible. We have all the right 
to rise against them that they had to rise against England. 
They tell us the Bible says, ' Servants, obey your mastere.' 
Well, the Bible says, also, ' The powers that be are ordaioed 
of God, and whoso- resisteth the power, resisteth the ordi- 
nance of God.' If it was right for them to resist the ordi- 
nance of God, it is right for us. If the Bible does justify 
slavery, why don't they teach the slave to read it? And 
what 's the reason that two of the greatest insurrections 
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came from men who read acarcelj anything elae hut the 
Bible ? No, the fact is, they don't believe this themselvcfl. 
If they did, they wonid try the ezperimeat fairly of giving 
the Bible to their elavea. I can assure yoa the Bible looks 
as different to a slave from what it does to a master, as 
everything else in the world does. 

"Now, Mr. Clayton, you understand that when I say 
you, along here, I do not mean you personally, but the gen- 
erality of the community of which you are one. I want 
you to think these things over, and, whatever my future 
course may be, remember my excuse for it is the same as 
that on which your government is built. 

" I am very grateful to you for all your kindness. Per- 
haps the time may come when I shall be able to show my 
gfratitnde. Meanwhile, I must ask one favor of you, which 
I think yon will grant for the sake of that angel who ia 
gone, I have a sister, who, as well as myself, is the child 
of Tom Gordon's &ther. She was beautiful and good, and 
her owner, who had a large estate in MissisBippi, took her 
to Ohio, emancipated and married her. She has two chil- 
dren by him, a son and a daughter. He died, and left his 
estate to her and her children. Tom Gordon is the hoir-at- 
law. He has sued for the prpperty, and obtained it. The 
act of emancipation has been declared null and void, and 
my sister and her children are in the bands of that man, 
with all that absolute power ; and they have no appeal from 
him for any evil whatever. She has escaped his hands, so 
she wrote me once ; but I have heard a report that he has 
taken her again. The pious Mr. JekyI will know all about 
it. Now, may I ask you to go to him, and make inquiries, 
and let me know f A letter sent to Mr. James Twitehel, at 
the post-office near Ganema, where our letters used to be 
t^en, will get to me. By doing this &vor, you will secure 
mj eternal gratitude. Habbt Gordon." 

Clayton read this letter with some surprise, and a good 
deal of attention. It was written on very coarse paper, 
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Bach as ia commonly sold at the low shops. Where Han; 
vas, and how concealed, was to him only a matter of con- 
jecture. But the call to tender him any assistance was a 
aaci-ed one, and he determined on a horseback excursion to 
E., the town where Mr. Jekyl resided. 

He found that gentleman very busy in looking over and 
arran^ng papers in relation to that large property which 
had just come into Tom Gordon's hands. He began by 
stating that the former owner of the servants at Canema 
had requested Jiim, on her death-bed, to take an interest in 
her servants. He had therefore called to ascertain if any- 
thing had been heard from Harry. 

"Not yet," said Hr. Jekyl, pulling up bis shirt-collar. 
"Our plantations in this vicinity are very unfortunate in 
their proximity to the swamp. It's a great expense of 
time and money. Why, sir, it 's inconceivable, the amount 
of property that 's lost in that swamp I I have heard it esti- 
mated at something like three millions of doUai-s I We fol- 
low them up with laws, you see. They are outlawed regu- 
larly, ailer a certain time, and then the hunters go in and 
chase them down ; sometimes kill two or three a day, or 
something like that. But, on the whole, they don't effect 
much." 

"Well," said Clayton, who felt no disposition to enter 
into any discussion with Mr. Jekyl, "so yon think he is 
there ? " 

"Yes, I have no doubt of it. The fact is, there 's a fellow 
that 's been seen lurking about this swamp, off and on, for 
years and years. Sometimes he is n't to be seen for 
months ; and then again he is seen or beard of, but never so 
that anybody can get hold of him. I have no doubt the 
niggers on the plantation know hira ; but, then, you can 
never get anything out of them. 0, they are deep I They 
are a dreadfully corrupt set ! " 

"Mr. Gordon has, I think, a sister of Harry's, who 
came in with this new estat*," said Mr. Clayton. 

" Yes, yes," said Mr. Jekyl. " She has given as a good 
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deal of trouble, too. She got away, and went off to Cin- 
cinnati, and I had to g\} up and hunt her out. It was really 
a great deal uf trouble and expense. If I had n't been 
asBiated by the politeness and kindness of the marshal and 
brother officers, it would have been very bad. There la a 
good deal of relj^ous society, too, in Cincinnati ; and so, 
while I was waiting, I attended anniversary meetings," 

" Then yon did succeed," said Clayton. " I came to see 
whether Mr. Gordon would listen to a proposition for selling 
her." 

" 0, he has sold her I " said Mr. Jekyl. " She is at Al- 
exandria, now, in Beaton & Burns' establishment." 

" And her children, too ? " 

" Yes, the lot. I claim some little merit for that, myself. 
Tom is a fellow of rather strong passions, and he was terri- 
bly angry for the trouble she had made. I don't know what 
he would have done to her, if I had n't talked to him. But 
I showed him some debts that could n't be put off any longer 
without too much of a sacrifice ; and, on the whole, I per- 
suaded him to let her be sold. I have tried to exert a 
good influence over him, in a quiet way," said Mr. Jekyl. 
" Now, if yoa want to get the woman, like enough she may 
not be sold, as yet." 

Clayton, having thus ascertained the points which he 
wished to know, proceeded immediately to Alexandria. 
When he was there, he found a considerable excitement. 

"A slave-woman," it was said, " who was to have been sent 
off in a coffle the next day, had murdered her two children." 

The moment that Clayton heard the news, he felt an in- 
stinctive certainty that this woman was Cora Gordon. He 
Tvent to the magistrate's court, where the investigation was 
being held, and found it surrounded by a crowd so dense 
that it was with difficulty he forced his way in. At the bar 
he saw seated a woman dressed in black, whose foce, hag- 
gard and wan, showed yet traces of former beauty. The 
splendid dark eyes had a peculiar and fierce expression. 
The thin lines of the face were settled into an immovable 
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fizednesB of calm detfrmioatioD. There was even an air of 
grave, Bolemn triumph ou her countenance. She appeared 
to regard the formalities of the court with the utmost indi^ 
fereuce. At last she epoke, in a clear, thrilling, distinct 
voice : 

"If gentlemen will allow me to speak, I '11 save them the 
trouble of that examination of witnesses. It 'a going a long 
way round to find out a verj little thing," 

There was an immediate movement of curiosity in ttje 
whole throng, and the officer said, 

" You are permitted to speak." 

She rose deliberately, untied her bonnet^atringa, looked 
round the whole court, with a peculiar but calm expresaion 
of mingled triumph and power. 

"You want to know," she aaid, "who killed those chil- 
dren 1 Well, I vrill tell you ; " and again her eyes travelled 
round the house, with that same atrong, defiant cxpresaion ; 
" I killed them ! " 

There was a pause, and a general movement through the 
house. 

" Yes," she aaid, again, " I killed them 1 And, 0, how 
glad I am that I have done it I Do yon want to know what 
I killed them for ? Because I loved them ! — loved them so 
well that I was willing to give up my soul to save theira I 
I have heard some persons say that I was in a frenzy, ex- 
cited, and did n't know what I was doing. They are mia- 
taken. I was not in a frenzy ; I was not excited ; and I 
did know what I waa doing! and I bless God that it ia 
done ! I was bom the slave of my own father. Yonr old 
proud Virginia hlood is in my veins, as it is in half of thoae 
you whip and sell. I waa the lawful wife of a man of honor, 
who did what he could to evade your crnel laws, and set me 
free. My children were bom to liberty ; they were brought 
up to liberty, till my father'a aon entered a suit for us, and 
made us slaves. Jujge and jury helped him — all your laws 
and your officera helped him — to take away the rights of 
the widow and the &therleasl The judge said that my 
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son, being a alave, could do more hold property than the 
mule before his plough ; and we were delivered into Tom 
Gordon's hands. I shall not sa; what ho is. It is not fit to 
be said. God will show at the judgment-day. But I es- 
caped, with my children, to Cincinnati. He followed me 
there, and the laws of jrour countiy gave me back to him. 
To-morrow I was to have gone in a coffie and leave these 
children — my son a slave for life — my daughter — " She 
looked round the court-room with an expression which said 
more than words could have spoken. " So I heard them say 
their prayers and sing their hymns, and then, while they 
were asleep aad did n't know it, I sent them to lie down 
in green pastures with the Lord. They say this is a dread- 
ful sin. It may be so. I am willing to lose my soul to have 
theirs saved. I have no more to hope or fear. It's all 
nothing, now, where I go or what becomes of me. But, at 
any rate, they are safe. And, now, if any of you mothers, 
in my place, would n't have done the same, you either 
don't know what slavery is, or yon don't love your children 
as I have loved mine. This is all." 

She sat down, folded her ^rms, fixed her eyes on the floor, 
and seemed like a person entirely indifferent to the further 
opinions and proceedings of the court. 

She was remanded to jail for trial. Clayton determined, 
in his own mind^ to do what he could for her. Her own 
declaration seemed to make the form of a trial unnecessary. 
He resolved, however, .to do what he could to enlist for 
her the sympathy of some friends of his in the city. 

The next day he called, with a clergyman, and requested 
peiTuission to see her. When they entered her cell, she 
rose to receive them with the most perfect composure, as if 
they had called upon her in a drawing-room. Clayton intro- 
duced his companion as the Kev. Mr. Benton. There was 
an excited flash in her eyes, but she said, calmly, 

" Have the gentlemen business with me ? " 

"We called," said the clergyman, "to see if we could 
tender you any assistance." 
n. 18* 
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" No, air, you cannot ! " was the prompt reply. 

" My dear friend," said the clergyman, in a very kind 
tone, " I wish it were in my power to administer to you the 
conBoIatioDB of the Gospel." 

"I have nothing to do," she answered, firmly, "with 
ministers who pretend to preach the Gospel, and support 
oppression and robbery I Your hands are defiled with 
biood I — BO don't come to me I I am a prisoner, here, and 
cannot resist. But, when I tell you that I prefer to be 
left alone, perhaps it may have some effect, even if I am a 
slave I'" 

Clayton took out Harry's letter, handed it to her, and 
Biud: 

" After you have read this, you will, perhaps, receive me, 
if I should call again to-morrow, at this hour." 

The next day, when Clayton called, be was conducted 
by the jailer to the door of the cell. 

" There is a lady with her now, reading to her." 

" Then I ought not to interrupt her," said Clayton, hesi- 
tating. 

" 0, 1 suspect it would make no odds," said the jailer. 

Clayton laid his hand on his to stop him. The sound 
that came indistinctly through the door was the voice of 
prayer. Some womau was interceding, in the presence of 
eternal pity, for an oppreBsed .and broken-hearted sister. 
After a few moments the door was partly opened, and be 
beard a sweet voice, saying; 

" Let me come to you every day, may If I know what 
it is to suffer." 

A smothered sob was the only answer; and then fol- 
lowed words, imperfectly distinguished, which seemed 
to be those of consolation. In a moment the door was 
opened, and Clayton found himself suddenly face to fece 
with a lady in deep mourning. She was tall, and largely 
proportioned ; the outlines of her face strong, yet beauti- 
ful, and now wearing the expression which comes from 
communion with the highest and serenest nature. Both 
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were embarrassed, and made a momentary pause. Id the 
Btart she dropped one of her gloves. Clayton picked it up, 
handed it to her, bowed, and she passed on. By some sin- 
^lar association, this strangor, with a serious, radiant face, 
aaggested to him the sparkling, glittering beauty of Nina ; 
and it seemed, for a moment, ae if Nina was fiuttcring by 
him in the air, and passing away after her. When he ex- 
amined the emotion more minutely afterwards, he thought, 
perhaps, it might have been su^^stcd by the perception, 
as he lifted the glove, of a peculiar and delicate perfume, 
which Nina was fond of using. So strange and shadowy 
aie the influences which touch the dark, electric chain of 
our existence. 

When Clayton went into the cell, he found its inmate in a 
softened mood. There were traces of tears on her cheek, 
and an open Bible on the bed ; but her appearance was 
calm and self-possessed, as usual. She said : 

" Excuse my rudeness, Mr, Clayton, at your last visit. 
We cannot always command ourselves to do exactly what 
we should. I thank you very much for your kindness to 
lis. There are many who are kindly disposed towards us ; 
bnt it's very little that they can do." 

" Can I bo of an; assistance in securing counsel for 
you ? " said Clayton. 

" I don't need any counsel. I don't wish any," said she. 
"I shall make no effort. Let the law take its course. If 
you ever should see Harry, give my love to him — that's 
all I And, if you can help him, pray do I If you have 
time, influence, or money to spare, and can get him to any 
country where he will have the common rights of a human 
being, pray do, and the blessing of the poor will cope 
on you 1 That 's all I have to aek." 

Clayton rose to depart. He had fulfllled the object of his 
mission. He bad gained all the information, and more than 
all, that he wished. He queried with himself whether it 
were best to write to Harry at all. The facts that he had 
to relate were sncb as were calculated to kindle to a fiercer 
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flune the excitemcDt which was now coDSumiog him. He 
trembled, wheQ he thought of it, lest that escitement should 
blaze out in forms which should array ag'ainet him, with 
fitill more force, that society with which he was already 
at war. Thinkiag, however, that Harry, perhaps, might 
obtain the information in some lesa guarded form, he sat 
down and wrote him the following letter : 

" I have received your letter. I need not say that I am 
sorry for all that has taken place — sorry for your s^e, 
and for the sake of one very dear both to me and to yon. 
Harry, I freely admit that yon live in a state of society 
which exerciaoa a great injustice. I admit your i4ght, and 
that of all men, to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
I admit the right of an oppressed people to change their 
form of government, if they cati. I admit that your people 
suffer under greater oppreBsion than ever our fathers suf- 
fered. And, if I believed that they were capable of obtain- 
ing. and supporting a government, I should believe in their 
right to take the same means to gain it. But I do not, at 
present ; and I think, if you will reflect on the subject, ■ 
you will agree with me. I do not think that, should they 
make an effort, they would succeed. They would only 
embitter the white race against them, and destroy that 
sympathy which many are beginning to feel for their op- 
pressed condition. I know it seems a very unfeeling thin^ 
for a man who is at ease to tell one, who is oppressed and 
suffering, to be patient ; and yet I must even say it. It is 
my place, and our place, to seek repeal of the unjust laws 
^bich oppress you. I see no reason why the relation of 
master and servants may not be continued through our 
states, and the servants yet be free men. I am satisfied 
that it would be for the best interests of master as well as 
slave. If this is the truth, time will make it apg^rent, and 
the change will come. With regard to you, the best coun- 
sel I can give is, that you try to escape to some of the 
northflra states ; and I wiU furnish you with means to beifin 
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life there under better anspicea. I am very sorry that I 
have to tell you something very painful about yonr eiater. 
She was sold to a trading-house in Alexandria, and, in des* 
peration, has killed both her children 1 For this she is now 
in prison, awaiting her trial I 1 have been to see her, and 
offered every assistance in my power. She declines all. 
She does not wish to live, and has already avowed the 
fact ; making no defence, and wishing none to be made for 
her. Another of the bitter fruits of this most uarighteous 
system I She desired her love and kind wishes to you. 
Whatever more is to be known, I will tell you at some 
future time. 

" After all that I have said to you in this letter, I cannot 
help feeling, for myself, how hard, and cold, and inaufBcient, 
it must seem to you I If I'had such a sister as yours, and 
her life had been so wrecked, I feel that I might not have 
patience to consider any of these things ; and I am afraid 
you will not. Yet I feel this injustice to my heart. I fee! 
it like a personal afiBicdon ; and, God helping me, I will 
make it the object of my life to remedy it 1 Your sister's 
trial will not take place for some time ; and she has friends 
who do all that can be done for her." 

Clayton returned to his father's house, and related the 
result of his first experiment with the clergy. 

" Well, now," said Mrs. Clayton, " I must confess I was 
not prepared for this." 

"Iwaa," said Judge Clayton. "It's precisely what I 
expected. You have tried the Presbyterians, with whom 
our family are connected ; and now you may go successively 
to the Episcopalians, the Methodists, the Baptists, and you 
■will hear the same story from them all. About half of 
them defend the thiug from the Bible, in the most unblush- 
ing, disgusting manner. The other half acknowledge and 
lament it as an evil ; but they are cowed and timid, and 
can do nothing." 

"Well," said Clayton, "the greatest evidence to my 
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miDd of the Inspiration of ibe Scriptores is, that the; are 
yet afloat, when every new absurdity has been successively 
tacked to them." 

" But," said Mrs. Clayton, " are there no people that are 
faithful?" 

" None in this matter that I know of," said Judge Clay- 
ton, "except the Covenanters and the Quakers among us, 
and the Free-will Baptists and a few others at the North. 
And their number and influence is bo small, titat there can 
be no great calculation made on them for assistance. Of 
individuals, there are not a few who earnestly desire to do 
something ; but they are mostly vritbout faith or hope, like 
me. And, from the communities — from the great organizft- 
tions in society — ^no help whatever is to be expected." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE DESERT. 

Therb is no stud; in human nature more interesting than 
the aspects of the same subject seeu.in the points of view 
of different characters. One might almost imagine that 
there were no sjuch thing as absolute truth, since a change 
of situation or temperament is capable of changing the whole 
force of (tu argument. We have been accustomed, even 
those of us who feel most, to look on the arguments for and 
against the system of slavery with the eyes of those who 
are at ease. We do not even know how fair is freedom, for 
we were always free. We shall never h^ve all the materials 
for absolute truth on this subject, till we take into account, 
with our own views ai;d reasonings, the views and reason- 
ings of those who have bowed down to the yoke, and felt 
the iron enter into their souls. We all console ourselves 
too easily for the sorrows of others. We talk and reason 
coolly of that which, did we feci it ourselves, would take 
away all power of composure and self-control. We have 
Been how the masters feel and reason ; how good men feel 
and reason, whose public opinion and Christian fellowship 
support the master, and give him confidence in his position. 
We must add, also, to our estimate, the feelings and rea- 
sonings of the slave ; and, therefore, the reader must follow 
us again to the fastness in the Dismal Swamp. 

It is a calm, still, Indiau-snmmer afternoon. The whole 
air is flooded with a golden haze,,in which the tree-tops 
more dreamily to and fro, as if in a whispering revery. 
The wild climbing grape-vines, which hang in thousand-fold 
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festooDS rouDd the enclosure, are purpling with grapes. 
The little eettlemeDt now has among its inmates Old Tiff and 
his children, and Harry and hia wife. The children and 
Tiff had been received in the house of the widow whose 
husband had fallen a victim to the hunters, as we mentioned 
in ope of our former chapters. All had united in building 
for Harry and Lisette a cabin contiguous to the other. 

Old Tiff, with his habitual industry, might now be seen 
hoeing in the sweet-potato patch, which belonged to the 
common settlement. The children were roaming up and 
down, looking after autumn flowers and grapes. 

Dred, who had been out all the night before, was now 
lying on the ground on the shady side of the clearing, with 
an old, much-worn, much-thumbed copy of the Bible by his 
side. It was the Bible of Denmark Vesey, and in man; a 
secret meeting its wild, inspiring poetiy had souitded like a 
trumpet in his youthful ear, ^ 

He lay with his elbow resting on the ground, bis hands 
supporting his massive bead, and his large, gloomy, dark 
eyes fixed in revery on the moving tree-tops as they waved 
in the golden blue. Now bis oy& foUowed sailing islands 
of white cloud, drifting to and fro above them. There were 
elements in him which might, under other circumstances, 
have made him a poet. 

His frame, capacious and energetic as it was, had yet 
that keenness of excitability which places the soul en rapport 
with all the great forces of nature. The only book which 
ho had been much in the habit of reading — the book, in fact, 
which had been the nurse and forming power of his soul — 
was the Bible, distinguished above all other literature for 
its intense sympathy with nature. Dred, indeed, resembled 
in organization and tone of mind some of those men of old 
who were dwellers in the wilderness, and drew their inspir- 
ations from the desert. 

It is remarkable that, in all i^s, communities and indi- 
Tiduals who have suffered under oppression have always 
fied -£>r refuge to the Old Testament, and to the book of 
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Revelation in the New. Even if not definitely understood, 
these magnificent compositione have a wild, inepiring 
power, like a wordless yet impassioned sympiiony played 
by a sublime orchestra, in which deep and awful sub-bass 
instruments mingle with those of ethereal soItDees, and 
wild minors twine and interlace with marches of baftles 
and bursts of victorious harmony. 

Theyaremuch mistaken whosaytfaatnothingisefficient as a 
motive that is not definitely understood. Who ever thought 
of underetutding the mingled wail and roar of the Marseil- 
laise ? Just this kind of indefinite stimulating power has 
the Bible to the souls of the oppressed. There is also a 
disposition, which has manifested itself since the primitive 
times, by which the human soul, bowed down beneath the 
weight of mighty oppressions, and despairing, in its own 
weakness, seizes with avidity the intimations of a coming 
judgment, in which the Son of Man, appearing in his glory, 
and all his holy angels with him, shall right earth's mighty 
wrongs. 

In Dred's mind this thought had acquired an absolute 
ascendency. All things in nature and in revelation he 
interpreted by this key. 

During the prevalence of the cholera, he had been per- 
vaded by a wild and solemn excitement. To him it was the 
opening of a seal — the souitding of the trumpet of the first 
angel. And other woes were yet to come. 

He was not a man of personal malignity to any human 
being. When he contemplated schemes of insurrection and 
bloodshed, he contemplated them with the calm, immovable 
firmness of one who felt himself an instrument of doom in a 
mightier hand. In fact, although seldom called into exer- 
cise by the incidents of his wild and solitary life, there was 
in him a vein of that gentleness which softens the heart 
towards children and the inferior animals. The amusement 
of bis vacant hours was sometimes to exercise his peculiar 
gifts over the animal creation, by drawing towards him the 
birds and squirrels from the coverts of the forest, and 
n. 19 
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giviog them food. Indeed, he commonly carried com in 
the hunting-drees which he wore, to use for this purpose. 
Just at this moment, aa he lay ab8orI>ed in revery, he heard . 
' Teddy, who was near him, calling to his sister. 

" 0, Fuiny, do come and see this squirrd, he is so 
pretty I " 

Fanny came running, es^rly. *' Where is he ? " she said. 

" 0, he is gone ; he just went behind that tree," 

The children, in their eagerness, had not perceived how 
near they were to Dred. He had turned hU face towards 
them, and was looking at them vrilh a pleased expression, 
approaching to a smile. 

"Do you want to see himf" he said. "Stop a few 



He rose and scattered a train of com between him and 
the thicket, and, sitting down on the ground, began making 
a low sound, resembling the call of the squirrel to its young. 
In a few moments Teddy and ^anny were in a tremor of 
eager excitement, as a p^r of iittle bright eyes appeared 
among the leaves, and gradually their owner, a brisk litUe 
squirrel, came out and began rapidly filling its chops with 
the com. Dred still continued, with his eyes fixed on ttie 
animal, to make the same noise. Very soon two others 
were seen following their comrade. The children laughed 
when they saw the headmost squirrel walk into Dred's hand, 
which he had laid upon the ground, the others soon follow- 
ing his example. Dred took them up, and, softly stroking 
them, they seemed to become entirely amenable to hia will ; 
and, to amuse the children, he let them go into his hontaag- 
poucb to eat the cora that was there. After this, they 
seemed to make a rambling expedition over his whole per- 
son, investigating his pockets, hiding themselves in the . 
bosom of his shirt, and seeming apparently perfectly fear- 
less, and at home. 

Fanny reached ont her hand, timidly. " Won't they come 
to mo / " she said. 

" No, daughter," said Dred, with a smile, "they don't 
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know 70U. In the new eartli the enmity' will Lc taken 
away, and then they '11 come." , 

"1 wonder what he means by the new cartlil'' i^aid 
Fanny. 

Dred seemed to feel a kind of pleasure in tlie adniiiuliun 
of the children, to which, perhaps, no one U wholly insen- 
sible. He proceeded, therefore, to show them some other 
of his accomplishments. The wood was resounding with 
the aifemoon song of birda, and Dred suddenly began 
answering one of the songsters with an exact imitation of 
his note. The bird evidently heard it, and answered bacfe 
with still more spirit ; and thus an animated conversation 
was kept up for some time. 

" You see," he said, " that I understand the speech 
of birds. After the great judgment, the elect shall talk 
with the birds and the beasts in the new earth. Every 
kind of bird has a different language, in which they show 
why men should magnify the Lord, and turn from their 
wickedness. But the sinners cannot hear it, because their 
ear is waxed gross." 

"I didn't know," said Fanny, heBitatingly, "as that 
was so. How did you find it out ? " 

" The Spirit of the Lord revealed it unto me, child.-" 

" What is the Spirit ? " said Fanny, who felt more 
encouraged, as 6he saw Dred stroking a squirrel. 

" It 's the Spirit that spoke in the old prophets," he said. 

" Did it tell you what the birds say ? " 

"I am not perfected iu holiness yet, and cannot receive 
it. But the birds fly up near the heavens, wherefore they 
learn droppings of the speech of angels. I never kill the 
birds, because the Lord hath set them between us and the 
angels for a sign." 

" What else did the Spirit tell yon ? " said Teddy. 

" He showed me that there was a language in the leaves," 
said Dred. " For I rose and looked, and, behold, there were 
signs drawn on the leaves, and forms of eveiy living thing, 
-with strange words, which the wicked understand not, but 
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tbe elect shall read them. And, behold, the signs are in 
blood, which is the blood^of the Lamb, that desceadeth like 
dew from heaven." 

Fanny looked puzzled. " Who are the elect 7 " she 
said. 

"They?" saidDred. "They are the hundred and forty and 
four thousand, that follow the Lamb whithersoever he goeth. 
And the angels have charge, saying, ' Hurt not the earth 
till these are sealed in their forehead.' " 

Fanny instinctively put her hand to her forehead. " Do 
you think they '11 seal me ? " she said. 

" Yes," said Dred ; " such as you are of the kingdom," 

"Bid the Spirit tell yoa that?" said Fanny, who felt 
some considerable anxiety. 

" Yea, the Spirit hath shown me many such things," said 
Dred. " It hath also revealed to me the knowledge of the 
elements, the revolutions of the planets, the operations of 
the tide, and changes of the seasons." 

Fanny looked doubtfully, and, taking up her basket of 
wild grapes, slowly moved off, thinking that she would ask 
Tiff about it. . 

At this moment there was a rustling in the branches of 
the oak-tree which overhung a part of the clearing near 
where Dred was lying, and Harry soon dropped from the 
branches on to the ground. Dred started up to receive 
him. 

" How is it? " said he. " Will they come? " 

"Yes; by midnight to-night they will be here. See 
here," he added, taking a letter from his pocket, " what I 
have received." 

It was the letter which Clayton had written to Harry. It 
was remarkable, as Dred received it, how the wandering 
mystical expression of bis face immediately gave place to 
one of shrewd and practical earnestness. He sat down on 
the ground, laid it on his knee, and followed the lines with 
his finger. Some Dassac-es he s-'^med to road over two or 
tLree tunes with the greatest attention, and he would pause. 
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after reading them, and sat with faia eyes fixed gloomily on 
the gronnd. The last part seemed to agitate him strongly. 
He gave a sort of suppressed groan. 

" Harry," he said, turning to bim, at last, " behold the 
day shall come when the Lord shall take out of our hand 
the cup of trembling, and put it into the hand of those that 
oppress us. Our soul is exceedingly filled now with the 
scoraing of them that are at ease, and with the contempt 
of the proud. The prophets prophesy falsely, the rulers 
bear rule by their means, and the people love to have it so, 
' But what will it be in the end thereof? Their own wicked- 
ness shall reprove them, and their backsliding shall correct 
them. Listen to me, Harry," he said, taking up his Bible, 
" and see what the Lord saith unto thee. ' Thus saith the 
Lord my God, Feed the flock of the slaughter ; whose pos- 
sessors slay them, and hold themselves not guilty, and they 
that sell them say, blessed be the Lord, for I am rich. And 
their own shepherds pity them not. For I will no more 
pity the inhabitants of the land, saith the Lord. But, lo, I 
will deliver the men, every one into his neighbor's hand, 
and into the hand of his king. And they shall smite the 
land, and out of their hand I wilt not deliver them. And I 
will feed the flock of slaughter, even you, ye poor of the 
flock. And I took unto me two staves ; the one I called 
beauty, and the other I called bands. And I fed the flock. 
And I took my staff, even beauty, and cut it asunder, that 
I might break my covenant which I had made with all the 
people. And it was broken in.that day, so the poor of the 
flock that waited on me knew* it was the word of the Lord. 
Then I cut asunder mine other stave, even bands, that I 
might break the brotherhood between Judah and Israel. 
The burden of the word of the Lord for Israel, saith the 
Lord, which stretcheth forth the heavens, and layeth the 
foundations of the earth, and formeth the spirit of man 
within him. Behold, I will make Jerusalem a cup of trem- 
bling to all the people round about. Also in that day I 
will make Jerusalem a burdensome stone for all people, 
n. 19* 
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All ihat burthen tiiemBelTeB witb it shall be cat to pieces. 
In that day, saith the Lord, I will smite every horse with 
astoniBhment, and every rider with madness. And I will 
lOpen mine eyes on the house of Judah, and will smite every 
horse of the people with biindnesa. In that day I will 
make the governors of Judah like a hearth of fire among 
the wood, and lite a torch of fire in a sheaf, and they shall 
devour all the people on the right and the left.' 

"Harry," said he, "these things are written for our 
learning. We will go up and take away her battlements, 
for they are not the Lord's I " 

The gloomy fervor with which Dred read these words of 
Scripture, selecting, as his eye glanced down the prophetic 
pages, passages whose images most affected his own mind, 
carried with it an overpowering mesmeric force. 

Who shall say that, in this world, where all things are 
Bymbolic, bound together by mystical resemblances, and 
where one event is the archetype of thousands, that there 
is not an eternal significan,ce in these old prophecies ? Do 
they not bring with them " sprinffing tmA germinarU faiSi- 
mcnts " wherever there is a haughty and oppressive nation, 
and a "fiock of the slaughter"? 

" Harry," said Dred, " I have fasted and prayed before 
the Lord, lying all night on my face, yet the token cometh 
not I Behold, there are prayers that resist me t The Lamb 
yet beareth, and the opening of the second seal delayetii I 
Yet the Lord had shown unto me that we should be up and 
doing, to prepare the way fo^the coming of the Lord ! The 
Lord hath said unto me, ' Speak to the elders, and to the 
prudent men, and prepare their hearts.' " 

"One thing," said Harry, "fills me with apprehension. 
Hark, that brought me this letter, was delayed in getting 
back; and I'm afraid that he'll get into trouble. Tom 
Gordon is raging like a fiiry over the people of our plantar 
tion. They have always been held under a very mild rule ; 
and every one knows that a plantation so managed is not 
80 immediately profitable as it can be made for a short time 
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by foidng everythiog np to the highest Dotch. He has got 
a man> there, for overseer — Old Ho^um — that has been 
&mous for his hardnesB and meanness ; and he has deliv- 
ered the people, unreserredly, into his hands. He drinks, 
and frolics, and has his oyster-suppers, and swears he '11 
shoot any one that brings him a complaint. Hokum is to 
pay him so much yearly, and have to himself alt that he 
makes over. Tom Gordon keeps two girls, there, that he 
bought for himself and his fellows, just as he wanted to 
keep my wife ! " 

" Be patient, Harry I This is a great christianizing insti- 
tution ! " said Dred, with a tone of grave irony. 

" I am afraid for Hark," said Harry, " He ia the bravest 
of brave fellows. He is ready to do anytbing for us. But, 
if he is taken, there will be no mercy." 

Dred looked on the ground, gloomily, " Hark was to be 
here to-night," he said. 

" Yes," said Harry, " I wish we may see him." 

"Harry," said Dred, "when they come, to-night, read 
them the Declaration of Independence of these United 
States, and then let each one judge of our afflictions, and 
the afflictions of their fathers, and the Lord shall be judge 
between us, I must go and seek counsel of the Lord." 

Dred rose, and, giving a leap from the ground, caught on 
the branch of the oak, which overhung their head, and, 
swinging himself on the limb, climbed in tlie thickness of 
tiie branches, and disappeared from view. Harry walked 
to the other side of the clearing, where his lodge had been 
erected. He found Lisette busy within. She ran to meet 
him, and threw her arms around his neck. 

" I am so glad you've come back, Harry! It is so dread- 
ful to think what may happen to you while you are gone I 
Harry, I think we could be very happy here. See what a 
nice bed I have made in this c omer, out of leaves and moss I 
The women are both very kind, and I am glad we have got 
Old Tiff and the children her?. It makes it seem more 
natural. See, I went out wit i them, this afternoon, and 
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hov mMi7 gnpes I hare got I What bare 70a been talk- 
iog to that dreadful maa about ? Do you koow, Han;, be 
makes me a&aid ? They aay he ia a prophet. Do you think 
he is ? " 

" I don't know, child," said Harry, abstractedly. 

" Don't stay with him too much I " said Lisette. " He'll 
make you as gloomy as he is." 

" Do 1 need any one to make me gloomy ? " said Hany. 
" Am I not gloomy enough ? Am I not an outcast F And 
you, too, Lisette ?" 

" It is n't BO very dreadful to be an outcast," said Lisette. 
" God makes wild grapes for ns, if we aro outcasts." 

"Yes, child," said Harry, "you are right." 

" And tbe sun shines so pleasant, this allemoon I " eaid 
Lisette. 

"Tea," said Harry; "bat by and by cold storms and 
rain will come, and frosty weather I " 

" Well," said Lisette, " then we will think what to do 
next. But don't let as lose this aflemooD, an<} these 
grapes, at any rate." 
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CHAPTERXXII. 

JEOAB SAHADOTHA. 

At twelve o'clock, that night, Harry rose from the side of 
his sleepiDg wife, and looked out into the darkness. The 
belt of forest which snirounded them seemed a girdle of 
impenetrable blackness. But above, where the tree-tops 
fringed out against the sky, the heavens were seen of a 
deep, traDsparent violet, blazing with stars. He opened 
the door, and came out. All was so inteaBolj still that even 
the rustle of a leaf could be heard. He stood listening. 
A low whistle seemed to come from a distant paii; of the 
underwood. He answered it. Soon a crackling was heard, 
and a sound of cautious, suppressed conversation. In a 
few moments a rustling was heard in the boughs overhead. 
Harry stepped »nder. 

" Who is there ? " he said. 

" The camp of the Lord's judgment 1 " was the answer, 
and a dark form dropped on the ground. 

" Hannibal'? " said Harry. ^ 

" Yes, Hannibal 1 " said the voice. 

" Thank God ! " said Harry. 

But now the boughs of the tree were continually rustling, 
and one after another sprang down to the ground, each one 
of whom pronounced his name, as he came. 

" Where is the prophet ? " said one. 

"He ia not here," said Harry. "Fear not, he will be 
■vrith us." 

The party now proceeded to wali, talking in low 
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" There 's nobody from the Gordon place, yet ! " said 
Harry, uneasily. 

"They'll be along," said one of them. " Perhaps Hokum 
was wakeful, to-night. They'll give him. the slip, though." 

The company had now arrived at the lower portion of the 
clearing, where stood the blasted tree, which we formerly 
described, with its funeral-wreaths of mess. Over the 
grave which had recently been formed there Bred had 
piled a rude and ragged monument of stumps of trees, and 
tufts of mosB, and leaves. In the top of one of the highest 
stumps was stuck a pine-knot, to which Harry now applied 
a light. It kindled, and rose with a broad, red, fnliginouB 
glare, casting a sombre light on the circle of dark faces 
around. There were a dozen men, mulatto, quadroon, and 
negro. Their countenances all wore an ezpreeeion of stem 
gravity and considerate solemnity. 

Their first act was to clasp their hands in a circle, and 
join in a solemn oath never to betray each other. The mo- 
ment this was done, Dred emerged mysteriously from th9 
darkness, and stood among them. 

"Brethren," he said, "this is the grave of your brother, 
whose wife they would take for a prey I Therefore he fled to 
the wilderness. But the assembly of the wicked coropassed 
him about, and the dogs tore him, and licked up bis blood, 
and here I buried him ! Wherefore, this heap is ctJled 
Jecar Sahaddtha I For the God of Abraham and Nahor, 
the God of their fathers, shall judge betwixt us. He that 
regardeth not the oath of brethren, and betrayeth couDsel, 
let his arm fall from his shoulder-blade I Let his arm be 
broken from the bone I Behold, this heap shall be a witness 
unto you ; for it hath heard all the words that ye have 
Bpoken I " 

A deep-murmured " Amen " rose solemnly among them. 
' " Brethren," said Dred, laying his hand upon Hany, 
" the Lord caused Moses to become the son of Pharaoh's 
daughter, that he might become learned in the wisdom of 
the Egyptians, to lead forth hie people from the house of 
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bonda^. And, when he slew an EgTpti&n, he fled into the 
wilderaeBB, where he abode certain days, till the time of the 
Lord was come. In like manner hath the Lord dealt with 
onr brother. He shall expound unto you the laws of the 
Egyptians ; and for me, I will show nnto you what I have 
received from the Lord." 

The circle now sat down on the graves which were scat- 
tered around, and Harry thus spoke : 

" Brothera, how many of you have been at Fourth of Jnly 
celebrations f " 

" I have 1 I have I All of as I " was the deep response, 
uttered not eagerly, but iu low and eameeS. tones. 

" Brethren, I wish to explain to you to-night the fitory 
that they celebrate. It was years ago that this people 
'was small, and poor, and despised, and governed by men 
sent by the King of England, who, they say, oppreBsed 
them. Then they resolved that they would be free, and 
^vem themselves in their own way, and make their own 
laws. For this they were called rebels and conspirators ; 
and, if they had foiled, every one of their leaders would 
have been hang, and nothing more said about it. When 
they were agreeing to do this, they met together and signed 
a paper, which was to show to all the world the reason why. 
You have heard this read by them when the drums were 
beating and the banners flying. Now hear it here, while 
you sit on the graves of men they have murdered 1 " 

■ And, standing by the liglit of the flaring- torch, Harry 
read that document which has been fraught with bo much 
seed for all time. What words were those to fall on the ears 
of thoughtAiI bondmen t 

" Governments derive their just power from the consent 
of the governed." "When a long train of abuses and 
usurpations, pursuing invariably the same object, evinces a 
determination to reduce them under absolute despotism, it 
is their ri^t and their duly to throw off such government." 

" Brothers," said Harry, " you have heard the grievances 
which ouF masters thought sufScient to make it right for 
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them to shed blood. The; rose ap against their king, and 
when he sent.his armies into the country, they fired at thenn 
from the windows of the houses, and &om behiod the barns, 
and from out of the trees, and wherever they passed, till 
they were strong enough to get together an army, and fight 
them openly." 

" Yes," said Hannibal, *' I heard my master's father tell, 
of it. He was one of them." 

"Now," said Harry, "the Lord judge between us and 
them, if the laws that they put upon us be not worse than 
any that lay upon them. They complained that they could 
not get justice done to them in the courts. But how stands 
it with U8, who cannot even come into a court to plead ? " 

Hany then, in earnest and vehement language, narrated 
the abuse which bad been inflicted upon Milly ; and then re- 
cited, in a clear and solemn voice, that judicial decision 
wbtcfa had burned itself into his memory, and which had 
confirmed and given full license to that despotic power. 
He related the fate of his own contract— of his services for 
years to the family for which he had labored, all ending in 
worse than nothing. And then he told his sister's history, 
till his voice was broken by sobs. The audience who sat 
around were profoundly solemn ; only occaBionally a deep, 
smothered groan seemed to rise from them involuntarily. 

Hannibal rose. "I had a master in Virginny. Hewaa 
a Methodist preacher. He sold my wife and two children 
to Orleans, and then sold me. My next wife was took for 
debt, and she 's gone." 

A quadroon young man rose.- " My mother was held by 
a minister in Kentucky. My father was a good, hard-work- 
ing man. There was a man set his eye on her, and wanted 
her ; but she would n't have anything to do with him. Then 
she told her master, and begged him to protect her ; but 
he sold her. Her hair turned all white in that year, and she 
went crazy. She was crazy till she died 1 " 

"I 's got a story to tell, on that," said a middle-aged ne- 
gro man, of low stature, broad shoulders, and a coantemuioa 
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indicative of great resolution, who now rose. " I 'a (fot a 
story to tell." 

" Go on, Monday," aatd Harry. 

"You spoke 'bout de lawa. I 'a seen 'bout dem ar. 
Now, my brother Sam, he worked with me on de g^at Mor- 
ton place, in Virginny. And dere waa going to be a 
wedding dere, and dey wanted money, and so some of de 
colored people waa aold to Tom Parker, 'cause Tom Parker 
he was a buying up round, dat ar fall ; and he aold him to 
Souther, and he waa one o' yer drefful mean white trash, 
dat lived down to de bush. Well, Sam was nigh 'bout 
etarved, and so he had to help hisaelf de best way he 
could ; and he used fur to trade off one ting and 'nother 
fur meai to Stone's stove, and Souther he told him ' dat 
he 'd give him hell if he caught him.' So, one day, when he 
missed something off de place, he come home and he brought 
Stone with him, and a man named Hearvy. He told him 
dat he waa going to cotch it. I reckon dey was all three 
drunk. Any how, dey tied him up, and Souther he never 
stopped to cut him, and to slash him, and to hack him ; and 
dey burned him with chunks from de fire, and dey scalded 
him with boiling water. He waa strong man, but dey 
worked on him dat way all day, and at last he died. Dey 
beam hia screeches on all de places round. Now, brethren, 
you jest see what was done 'bout it. Why, mas'r and some 
of de gen'lemen round said dat Souther 'wasn't fit to 
live,' and it should be brought in de courts ; and sure 'nough 
it was ; and, 'cause he is my own brother, I listened for what 
dey would say. Well, fust dey begun with saying dat it 
wan't no murder at all, 'cause slaves, dey said, wan't people, 
and dey could n't be murdered. But den de man on t' oder 
side he read heaps o' tinga to show dat dey was people — 
dat dey was human critturs. Den de lawyer aaid dat dere 
wan't no evidence dat Souther meant fur to kill him, any 
how. Dat it was de right of de master to punish hia slave 
any way he thought fit. And how was he going to know 
dat it would kill him ? Well, ao dey had it back and forth, 
n. 20 
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and finally de jnry said ' it was murder in de second degree.' 
Lor I if dat ar 's beio^ murdered in de second degree, I like 
to know what de fust is ! You see, dey said be must go to 
de penitentiary for five years. But, laws, be did n't, 'cause 
dere 's ways enough o' getting out of dese yer tings ; 'cause 
he took it up to de upper court, and dey said ' dat it had 
been settled dat dere could n't be noting done agin a mas'r 
fur no kind of beating or 'basing of der own slaves. Dat 
de master must be protected, even if 't was ever so cniel.' * 

" So, now, brethren, what do you think of dat ar ? " 

At this moment another person entered the circle. There 
was a general start of surprise and apprehension, which im- 
mediately gave place to a movement of satisfaction and 
congratulation. 

." You have come, have you, Henry ? " said Harry. 

But at this moment the other tamed his face full to the 
torch-light, and Harry was atmck with its ghastly expres- 
sion. 

" For God's sake, what 's the matter, Henry t Where 'e 
Hart?" 

" Dead I " said the other. 

As one struck with a pistol-shot leaps in the lur, Hany 
bounded, widi a cry, from the ground. 

" Dead ? " he echoed. 

" Yes, dead, at last I Dey 's all last night a killing of 
him." 

■ Led tuy of oat iud.en ahotild think ths duk witneu who i«. Bpeaklng mi»- 
UkeD Id his h«>riug, we will quote hers the worda whioh stand on tht Tirgini* 
Imw records. Id referenoe to thi« rery ate. 

•• It hu been decided b; thli oouit, In TnTner*! caiw, Uut the ownei of ■ 
llafe, for the maliamu, cruel, and Eicunvc btaling of lot Bvm tlmt, cehiui i< 
indktrd. ' * It is the policy of the l&w in leqnot to the relstjon of nu«tar 
■nd BlftT«, tad for the 8ftke of aeunrlng proper mbordinatioa and obedienw on 
the put of tho llkTB, tfl prMtct the tnaatr from jnHtcatimt, tvnt i/' lAc uA^jmg 
aitd pimitkmeiU be maUciout, cmti, and exctative" — 7 OraUOHf GTS, 1351, Sntf^ 
IT H. Cmmonmaith. 

Any one who has soffioientl; itroDg necTM to peniH the records of thij 
trid will eee the efieot of the slave sjatem on the moral aeusibilitlei of edo- 
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" I thonght BO I 0, I waa afraid of it I " said Hany. 
" 0, Hark I Hark I Hark I Ood do so to me, and more 
also, if I forget this t " 

The thrill of a present interest drew every one aronnd 
the narrator, who proceeded to tell how "Hark, having 
been too late on his return to the plantation, had incnrred 
the Buspicion of being in communication with Hany. How 
H9kum, Tom Gordon, and two of his drunken associates, 
bad gathered together to examine him by scourging. How 
his Bhrieks the night before had cliased sleep from every 
hut of the plantation. How he died, and gave no sign." 
When he was through, there was dead and awful silence. 

Dred, who had been sitting during moat of these narra- 
tione, bowed, with his head between his knees, groaning 
within himself, like one who is wrestling with repressed 
feeling, now rose, and, solemnly laying his hand on the 
mound, said : « 

" Jegar Sahaduiha! The God of their fathers judge be- 
tween us ! If they had a right to rise np for their oppres- 
sions, shall they condemn na ? For judgment is turned 
away backward, and justice standeth a&r offl Truth is 
iallen in the street, and eqnity cannot enter I Tea; truth 
&ileth, and he that departeth from evil maketli himself a 
prey I They are not ashamed, neither can they blush I 
They declare their sin as Sodom, and bide it not I The 
mean man boweth down, and the great man humbleth him- 
self ! Therefore, forgive them not, saith the Lord 1 " 

Dred paused a moment, and stood with hia hands uplifted.. 
As a thunder-cloud trembles and rolls, shaking with gather- 
ing electric fire, so his dark figure seemed to dilate and 
quiver with the force of mighty emotions. He seemed, at 
the moment, some awful form, framed to symbolize to human 
eye the energy of that avenging justice which all nature 
sbudderingly declares. 

He trembled, his hands quiveied, drops of perspiration 
rolled down his lace, his gloomy eyes dilated with an unut- 
terable volume of emotion. At last the words heaved 
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tbemaelTes up in deep cheBMones, resembling the wild, 
hollow wail of a wounded Uoq, finding veot in language 
to liim BO familiar, tbat it rolled from his tongue in a spon- 
taneous torrent, as if he had received their first inspiration. 

" Hear ye the word of the Lord against this people ! The 
harvest groweth ripe ! The press is full ! The vats overflow I 
Behold, saith the Lord — behold, saith the Lord, I will gather 
all uatiouB, and bring them down to the valley of Jehojha- 
phat, abd will plead with them for my people, whom they 
have scattered among the nations ! Woe unto them, for 
they have cast lota for my people, and given a boy for a 
harlot, and sold a girl for wine, that they may drink I For 
three transgressions of Israel, and for four, I will not turn 
away the punishment thereof, saith the Lord I Because 
they sold the righteous for silver, and the needy for a pair- 
of shoes I They pant after the dust on the head of the 
poor, and turn aside the waj^f the meek ! And a man and 
hia father will go in unto the same maid, to profane my holy 
namej Behold, saith the Lord, I am pressed under yDU,as 
a cart is pressed full of sheaves I 

" The burden of the beasts of the South ! The land of 
trouble and anguish, from whence cometh the young and 
old lion, the viper, and fiery, flying serpent I Go write it 
upon a table, and note it in a book, that it may be for lime 
to come, for ever and ever, that this is a rebellious people, 
lying children — children that will not hear the law of tho 
Lord I Which say to the seers. See not 1 Prophesy not unto 
, us right things ! Speak unto us smooth tilings I Prophesy 
deceits I Wherefore, thus saith the Holy One of Israel, 
Because ye despise his word, and trust in oppression, and 
perverseness, and stay thereon ; therefore, this iniquity 
shall be to you as a breach ready to fall, swelling out in 
a high wall, whose breaking cometh suddenly in an 
instant ! And he shall break it as the breaking of a potter's 
vessel I " 

Pausing for a moment, he stood with his hands tightly 
clasped before him, leaning forward, looking into the dis- 
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tance. At last, with the action and energy of one who 
beholds a triumphant reality, he broke forth : 

" Who is this that cometh from Edom, with dyed gar- 
ments, from Bozrah ? This, that is glorious in his apparel, 
travelling in the greatness of his strength ? " 

He seemed to listen, and, as if he had caught an answer, 
he repeated : 

" I that speak in righteousness, mighty to save 1 " 

" Wherefore art thou red in thiue apparel, and thy gar- 
ments like him that treadeth in the wine-press ? I have 
trodden the wine-press alone, and of the people there 
was none with mo ; for I will tread them in my anger, and r 
trample them in my fury, and their blood shall be sprinkled 
on my garments, and I will stain all my raiment ! For the day 
of vengeance is in my heart, and the year of my redeemed 
is come 1 And I looked, and there was none to help 1 And 
I wondered that there was nofc to uphold I Therefore mine 
own arm brought salvation, and my fury it upheld me 1 For 
I will tread down the people in mine anger, and make them 
drank in my fury I " 

Gradually the light faded from his face. His arms fell. 
He stood a few moments with his head bowed down on 
his breast. Yet the spell of his emotion held every one 
silent. At last, stretching out his hand, he broke forth in 
pasaionate prayer : 

" How long, Lord, how long ? Awake ! Why sleep- 
est thou, Lord ? Why withdrawest thou thy hand ? 
Pluck it out of thy bosom I We see not the sign 1 There 
is no more any prophet, neither any among us, that know- 
eth how long I Wilt thou hold thy peace forever ? Behold 
the blood of the poor crieth unto thee 1 Behold how they 
hunt for our lives ! Behold how they pervert justice, and 
take away the key of knowledge 1 They enter not in 
themselves, and those that are entering in they hinder t 
Behold our wives taken for a prey I Behold our daughters 
Bold to be harlots I Art thou a God that judgest on the 
earth ? Wilt thou not avenge thine own elect, that cry 
n. 20* 
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onto thee day and night ? Behold the scorning of them 
that are at eaee, and the contempt of the proud 1 Bebold 
how they epeak wickedly concerning oppression 1 Thej 
set their mouth against the heavens, and their toDgue 
walketh throagh the earth ! Wilt thou hold thy peace for » 
all these things, and afflict us very sore ? " 

The energy of the emotion which had euetaioed him 
appeared gradually to have exhausted itself. And, after 
Btaading silent for a few moments, he seemed to gather 
himself together as a man awaking out of a trance, and, 
turning to the excited circle around him, he motioned them 
to sit down. When he spoke to them in his ordinary 
tone: 

" Brethren," he said, " the vision is sealed up, and the 
token is not yet come I The Lamb still beareth the yoke of 
their iniquities ; there be prayers in the golden censera 
which go up like a cloud I ^nd there is silence in heaven 
for the space of half an hour I But hold yourselves in 
waiting, for the day cometh I And what shall be the end 
thereof?" 

A deep voice answered Bred, It was that of Hannibal. 

" We will reward them as they have rewarded us 1 In 
the cup that they have filled to us we will measure to them 
again I " 

"God forbid," said Dred, "that the elect of the Lord 
should do that I When the Lord aaith unto us, Smite, then 
will we smite t We wilt not torment them with the scourge 
and fire, nor defile their women, as they have done with 
ours I But we will slay them utterly, and consume them 
from off the face of the earth 1 " 

At this moment the whole circle were startled by the 
Bonnd of a voice which seemed to proceed deep in from 
' among the trees, singing, in a wild and mournful tone, the 
familiar words of a hymn : 

■' Alai ! and did m; Skiionr bUad, 
And did mj Sovereign die T 
Woold he-derote tbat eaored bead 
For nub a, wretoh u 1 1 " 
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There was a dead sileDce as the voice approached edll 
nearer, and the chorus was borne upon the night air : 



" O, tlie I^mb, the loring I^mb, 
The Lamb of Calvuj • 
Tlie Lamb that wu slain, but lltei 



And, as the last two lines were sung, Milly emerged and 
stood in the centre of the group. When Dred saw her, he 
gave a kind of groan, and said, putting his hand out before - 
his face : 

" Woman, thy prayers withstand me ! " 

"0, brethren," said Milly, "I mistrnsted of yer coun- 
cils, and I 's been praying de Lord for you. 0, brethren, 
behold de Lamb of God I If dere must come a day of ven- 
geance, pray not to be in it t It 's de Lord's strange work. 
0, brethren, is we de fust dat's been took to de judgment- 
seat ? dat 's been scourged. And died in torments ? 0, 
brethren, who did it afore lis ? Did n't He hang bleeding 
three hours, when dey mocked Him, and gave Him vinegar t 
Did n't He sweat great drops o' blood in de garden 7 " 

And Milly sang again, words so familiar to many of them 
that, involuntarily, several voices joined her : 

"AgoniiiDg in Iha garden, - 

Od the ground joar Makar liat ; 
On (he bloody tru behold Him, 
Hear Him orj, before He diea, 
ItiafiDiabed! Siiuwni, will not Uiil nifiae I " 

" 0, won't it BuEBce, brethren I " she said. " If de Lord 
could bear all dat, and love us yet, shan't we ? 0, brethren, 
dere 'a a better way. I 'b been whar you be. I 's been in 
de wilderness ! Yes, I 's heard de sound of dat ar trumpet ! 
O, brethren I brethren I dere was blackness and darkness 
dere ! But I 's come to Jesus, de Mediator of de new cove- 
nant, and de blood of sprinkling, which speaketh better 
tings than dat of Abel. Has n't / suffered f My heart has 
been broke over and over for eveiy child de Lord give me I 
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And, when dey Bold m; poor Alfred, and shot him, and 
bnried him like a dog', 0, but did n't my heart bnm t O, 
how I hat«d her dat sold him I I felt like I 'd kiU her I I ' 
felt like I 'd be glad to see mischief come on her children I 
But, brethren, de Lord turned and looked apon me like he 
done on Peter. I saw him with de crown o' thoras on his 
head, bleeding, bleeding, and I broke down and forgave 
her. And de Lord turned her heart, and be was our peace. 
He broke down de middle wall 'tween us, and we come 
together, two poor sinners, to de foot of de cross. De 
Lord he judged her poor aoul ! She wan't let off from her 
etna. Her chil'en growed up to be a pl^ne and a curse to 
her I Dey broke her heart I 0, she was saved by fire — 
but, bress de Lord, she was saved I She died with her poor 
head on my arm — she dat had broke my heart I Wan't 
dat better dan if I 'd killed her ? 0, brethren, pray de Lord 
to give 'em repentance ! Leave de vengeance to him. 
Vengeance ia mine — I will repay, eaith de Lord. Like he 
loved ns when we was enemies, love yer enemies ! " 

A dead silence followed this appeal. The keynote of 
another harmony had been struck. At last Died rose np 
solemnly ; 

" Woman, thy prayers have prevailed for tiiis time 1 " be 
Bind. " The hoqf is not yet oome I " 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

FBABK BUSSEL'S OPIKIONB. 

Glattok was still pnrsuing the object which he had imder- 
taken. He determined to petition the legislature to grant 
to the slave the right of seeking legal redress in cases of 
injur; ; and, as a necessary step to this, the right of bearing 
testimony in legal action. As Frank Rusael was candidate 
for the next state legislature, he visited him for the purpose 
of getting him to present such a petition. 

Our readers will look in on the scene, in a small retired 
back room of Frank's office, where his bachelor establish- 
ment as yet was kept. Clayton had been giving him an 
earnest account of his plans and designs. 

" The only safe way of gradual emancipation," s^d Clay' 
ton, "is the reforming of law; and the beginning of ^1 legal 
reform must of course be giving the slave legal personality. 
It 's iof no Dse te enact laws for his protection in his family 
stete, or in any other condition, till we open to him an 
avenue through which, if they are violated, his grievances 
can be heard, and can be proved. A thousand laws for his 
comfort, without this, are only a dea'd letter." 

" I know it," eaid Frank Russel ; " there never was any- 
thing under heaven so atrocioas as our elave-code. It 's a 
bottomless pit of oppression. Nobody knows it so well as 
■we lawyers. But, then, Clayton, it's qaite another thing 
■what 'fl to be done about it." 

"Why, I think it's very plain what's to be done," 
eaid Glaytm. "Go right forward and enlighten tlu^ ci'Ui- 
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mniiity. Get the law reformed. That 's what I have 
taken for my work ; and, Frank, you must help me." 

" Hum ! " said Frank. " Now, the fact is, Clayton, if I 
wore a stiff white neckcloth, and had a D.D. to my name, I 
should tell you that the interests of Zion stood in the way, 
and that it was my duty to preserve my influence, for the 
Bake of heing able to take care of the Lord's affairs. But, 
as I am not so fortunate, I must just say, without further 
preface, that it won't do for me to compromise Frank Rua- 
sel's interests. Claytou, I caii't affyrd it — that 's just it. 
It won't do. You see, our party can't take up that kind 
of 'thing. It would be just setting up a fort frOm which our 
enemies could fire on us at their leisure. If I go iu to the 
legislature, I have to go in by my party. I have to repre- 
sent my party, and, of course, I can't afford to do anything ' 
that will comprumise them." 

" Well, now, Frank," said Clayton, seriously and soberly, 
" are you going to put your neck into such a noose aa this, 
to be led about all your life long — the bond-slave of a 

" Not I, by a good deal ! " said Eussel. " The noose 
will change ends, one of these days, and I 'U drag the party. 
But we must all stoop to conquer, at first." 

" And do you really propose nothing more to yourself 
than how to rise in the world?" said Clayton. "Isn't 
there any great and good work that has beauty for you ? 
■ la n't there anything in heroism and self-sacrifice ? " 

"Well," aaid Russel, after a short pause, "maybe 
there ia ; but, after all, Clayton, is there ? The world looks 
to me like a confounded humbug, a great hoax, and every- 
body is going in for grub ; and, I say, hang it all, why 
should n't I have some of the grub, as well as Ihe rest? " 

" Man shall not live by bread alone I " said Clayton. 

"Bread's a pretly good thing, though, after all," said 
Frank, shrugging his shoulders. 

" But," said Clayton, " Frank, I am in eameat, and 
you 've got to be. I want you to go with me down to the 
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depths of your soul, where the water is still, and talk to me 
on honor. This kind of halfjoking way that you have is n't 
a good sign, Frank ; it 's too old for you. A uiau that 
makes a joke of everything at your age, what will ho do 
before he is fifty ? Now, Frank, you do know that this eys- 
tem of slavery, if we doirt reform it, will eat out this 
country like a cancer." 

" I know it," said Frank, " For that matter, it has eaten 
into ua pretty well." r. .. 

" Now," said Clayton, " if fM: nothiug else, if we had no 
feeling of humanity for the slave, we must do something for 
the sake of the whites, for this is carrying us back into bar- 
barism, as fast as we can go. Virginia has been ruined by 
, it — run all down. North Carolina, I believe, has the enviable 
notoriety of being the most ignorant and poorest state in 
the Union. I don't believe there 's any country in old, des- 
potic Europe where the poor are more miserable, vicious, 
and degraded, than they are in our slave states. And it 's 
depopulating us ; our men of ability, in the lower classes, 
who want to be respectable, won't stand it. TheJ will go 
off to some state where things move on. Hundreds and 
hundreds move out of Noiih Carolina, every year, to the 
Western States. And it 's all this unnatural organization 
of society that does it. We have got to contemplate some 
mode of abolishing this evil. We have got to take the first 
step towards progress, some time, or we ourselves are all 
undone." 

" Clayton," said Frank, in a tone now quite as serious as 
his own, " 1 tell you, as a solemn fact, that we can't do it. 
Those among us who have got the power In their hands 
are determined to keep it, and they are wide awake. They 
don't mean to let the first step be taken, because (lioy 
don't mean to lay down their power. The three filths vi,le 
that they getby it is a thing they won't part with. They 'II 
die first. Why, just look at it ! There ia at least twenty- 
four millions of property held in this way. What do you 
suppose thesa men care about the poor whites, and the ruin 
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of the state, and all that ? The poor whites may go to the 
devil, ibr all them ; and as for the min of the state, it won't 
come in fteir day ; and ' after ub the deluge,' you know. 
That 'e the talk I These men are our masters ; they are 
yours ; they are mine ; they are masters of everybody in 
these United States. They can crack their whips over the 
head of any statesman or clergyman, from Maine to New 
Orleans, that disputes their will. They govern the country. 
Army, navy, treasury, church, state, everything is theirs 
and whoever is going to get up must go up on their Udder. 
There is n't any other ladder. There is n't an interest, not 
a body of men, in these whole United States, that they can't 
control ; and I tell you, Clayton, you might as well throw 
ashes into the teeth of the north wind, as undertake to 6ght 
their influence. Now, if there was any hope of doing any 
good by this, if there was the least prospect of succeeding, 
why, I 'd join in with you ; but there is n't. The thing is a 
fixed fact, and why should n't I climb up on it, as well as 
everybody else f " 

" Noming is fixed," said Clayton, "that isn't fixed in 
right. God and nature fight against evil." 

" They do, I suppose ; but it 's a long campaign," said 
Frank, " and I must be on the side that will win while I 'm 
alive. Now, Clayton, to you I always speak the truth ; I 
won't humbug you, I worship success. I am of Frederick 
the Great's creed, ' that Providence goes with the strongest 
battalions.' 

" I was n't made for defeat. I must have power. The 
preservation of this system, whole and entire, is to be the 
policy of the leaders of this generation. The fact is, they 
stand where it must be their policy. They must spread it 
over the whole territory. They must get the balance of 
power in the countiy, to build themselves up against the 
public opinion of mankind. 

" Why, Clayton, moral sentiment, as you call it, is a 
hnmbugt The whole world acquiesces in what goes — they 
always have. There it a great outcry about slavery now ; 
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bat let it succeed, and there won't be. When they can ont- 
Tote the Nurthem States, they 'U put them down. They have 
kept them Bubaerrient by intrigue so far, and by and by 
they '11 have the strength to pot them down by force. Eng- 
land makes a fuss now ; but let them only succeed, and she 'II 
be civil as a sheep. Of course, men always make a fuss 
about injustice, when they have nothing to gain by holding 
their tongues ; but England's mouth will be stopped with 
cotton — you'll see it. They love trade, and hate war. 
And so the fuss of anti-slavery will die out in the world. 
Now, when you see what a poor hoax human nature is, 
what's the use of bothering? The whole race together 
aren't worth a button, Clayton, and Belf-sacn6ce for such 
fools is a humbug. That 's my programme 1 " 

" Well, Frank, you have made a clean breast ; so will I, 
The human race, as you say, may be a humbug, but it's 
every man's duty to know for himself that he is n't one. / 
ma not. I do not worship success, and will not. And if a 
cause is a right and honorable one, I will labor in^it till I 
die, whether there is any chance of succeeding or not." 

" Well, now," said Frank Russel, '' I dare say it 's so. I 
respect your sort of folks ; you form an agreeable heroio 
poem, with which one can amuse the tedtonsness of life. 
I suppose it won't do you any good to tell you that you are 
getting immensely unpopular, with what you are doing." 

"No," said Clayton, " it won't." 

"I am really afraid," said Russet, "that they'll mob 
you, some of these bright days." ' 

"Very well," said Clayton. 

" 0, of course, I knew it would be very well ; but, say, 
Clayton, what do you want to get up a petition on that 
point forF Why don't you get up one to prevent the sepa- 
ration of Amities ? There 's been such a muss made about 
that in Europe, and all round the world, that it 's ratb^r the 
fashion to move about that a little. Politicians like to 
appear to intend to begin to do something about it. It haa 
a pleasing effect, and gives the Northern editors aud minia- 
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t^ sometiiiDg to bsj, as an apology for ottr bids. Besides, 
there are a good many simpt&-hearted folks, who don't seo 
Tei7 deep into thingB, that really think it possible to do 
something efieclJTe on this subject. If you get up a peti- 
tion for that, you might take the tide with you ; and I 'd do 
BomethiDg about it, myself." 

" You know Tery well, Frank, for I told yon, that it 'a no 
use to pass laws for that, without giving the slaves power 
to sue or give evidence, in case of violation. TThe imjwove- 
ment I propose touches the root of Ut^ matter." 

"That's the fact — it surely does I " said Kossel. "And, 
for thai veiy reason, you 'Jl never carry it. Now, Clayton, 
I jnst want to ask you one questkm. Can yon fight ? Wili 
you fight 7 Will you wear a bowieJmife and pistol, and 
shoot every fellow down tbat comes at yon f " 

" Why, no, of coarse, Frank. You know that I never 
was a fighting man. Snch brute ways are not to my taste." 

" Then, my dear sir, yon shouldn't set up for a reformer 
in Southern states. Now, I '11 tell you one thing, Clayton, 
that I 've heard. You made some remarks at a public meet- 
ing, up at £., that hav« started a mad^log cry, which I sup- 
pose came &om Tom Om^lon. See here ; hare you noticed 
this article in the 2Vu)»pe( <f lAberiyS" &m.A he, looking 
over a confused stack of papers on his table. " Where '» 
the article ? 0, here it is." 

At the sante time he handed Clayton a sheet beuing the 
motto " Liberty and union, now and forever, one and insepa- 
rable," and pointed to an arttde beaded 

" CovEBT AsoLinoinsii 1 Citizens, Bbwabe 1 
" We were present, a few evenings ago, at the closing 
speech delivered before -the Washington Agricnlturtd So- 
ciety, in the course of which the speaker, Mr. Edward C!ay- 
ton, gratnitously wandered away from his sufffect to make ■ 
iufiammatory and seditious comments on the state of tiie 
laws which regnlatd our negro populatiw. It is time ibr 
the friends of oar instituUtms to be awake. Such remarks. 
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dropped In the ear of a roatless and ij^orant population, 
will be a fruitful soorcc of sedition and insurrection. Thia 
TouQg mau is supposed to be infected with the virua of 
Northern abolitionists. We cannot too narrowly watch the 
coorse of sncfa iudividnals ; for the only price at which we 
can maintain liberty is eternal vigilance. Mr. Clayton be- 
lengs to one of onr oldest and most respected families, 
which makes his conduct the more inexcasable." 

Clayton perused this with a qniet smile, which was usual 
with him. 

" The hand of Joab is in that thing," said Frank Eusael. 

"I'm sure I sud very littie," said Clayton. "I was 
only showing the advantage to our agriculture of a higher 
tone of moral feeling among our laborers, which, of course, 
led me to speak of tho state of the law regulating them, I 
said nothing but what everybody knows." 

" But, don't you know, Clayton," said Kussel, " that if a 
fellow has an enemy — anybody bearing him the least ill- 
will — that he puts a tremendous power in his hands by 
making such remarks ? Why, onr common people are so 
ignorant that they are in the hands of anybody who wants 
to use them. Tbey are just like a swarm of bees ; you can 
manage tiiero by beating on a tin pan. And Tom Gordon 
has got the tin pan now, I fancy. Tom intends to be a 
swell. He is a bom bully, and he 'II lead a rabble. And 
so you must take care. Your family is considerable for 
you ; but, after all, it won't stand you in stead for every- 
thing. Who have you got to back you f Who have you 
talked with J " 

" Well," said Clayton, " I have talked with some of tho 
ministry — " 

"And, of course," said Frank, "you found that the 
leadings of Providence did n't indicate that fhey are to be 
martyrs ! Yon have their prayers in secret, I presume ; and 
if you ever get the cause on the upper hiil-side, they 'U 
come out and preach a sermon for you. Now, Clayton, I '11 
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toll you what 1 11 do. If Tom Gordon attacks you, I '11 pick 
a qnarrel with him, and ehoot him right off th« reel. Mj 
Btomach isn't nice about thoee matters, -and that sort of 
thing won't compromise me with my party." 

" Thank you," said Clayton, " I shall not trouble you," 

"My dear fellow," said Rusael, "you philosophers are 
very much mistaken about the use of carnal weapons. As 
long as you wrestle with flesh and blood, yon had better 
use fleshly means. At any rate, a gentlemanly brace of 
pistols won't hurt you ; and, in fact, Clayton, I am serious. 
Yon must wear pistols, — there are no two ways about it. 
Because, if these fellows know that a man wears pistols 
and will use them, it keeps them ofT. They have an objec- 
tion to being shot, as this is all the world they are likely to 
have. And I think, Clayton, you can fire off a pistol in as 
edifying and dignified a manner, as you can say a grace on 
proper occasions. The fact ie, before long there will be a 
row kicked up. I 'm pretty sure of it. Tom Gordon is a 
deeper fellow than yon 'd think, and he has booked himself for 
Congress ; and he means to go in on the thunder-and-bUzes 
principle, which will give bim the vote of all the rabble. 
He 'II go into Congress to do the fighting and slashing. 
There always must be a bully or two there, you know, to 
knock down fellows that you can't settle any other way. 
And nothing would suit him better, to get his name up, 
than heading a crusade against an abolitionist." 

"Well," said Clayton, " if it 'a come to that, that we 
can't speak and discuss freely in our own state, where 
are we ? " 

" Where are we, ray dear fellow ? Why, I know where 
we are ; and if you don't.it 's time you did. Discnss freely 7 
Certainly we can, on one side of the question ; or on boUi 
sides of any other question than this. But this you can't 
discuss freely, and they can't afford to let you, as long as 
they mean to keep their power. Do you suppose they are 
going to let these poor devils, whites, get their bandages 
off their eyes, that make them so easy to lead now ? There 
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would be a pretty bill to pay, if they did ! Jast now, these 
fellows are in as safe and comfortable a coodition for ase as 
a party could desire ; because they have got votes, and we 
have the guiding of them. And they rage, and swear, and 
tear, for oar institutions, because they are fools, and don't 
know what hurts them. Then, there 'a the nig^re. Those 
fellows are deep. They have as long ears as little pitchers, 
and tbey are such a sort of fussy set, that whatever is going 
on in the community is always in their mouths, and so comes 
up that old fear of insurrection. That 'a the awful word, 
Clayton I That lies at the bottom of a good many things 
in our state, more than we choose to let on. These negroes 
are a black well ; you never know what 'e at the bottom." 

" Weil," said Clayton, " the only way, the only safeguard 
to prevent this is reform. They are a patient set, and will 
bear a great while ; and if they only see that anything is 
being done, it will be an effectual prevention. If you want 
iDBurrection, the only way is to shut down the escape- 
valve ; for, will ye nil! ye, the steam must rise. You see, in 
this day, minds mil grow. They are growing. There 'e no 
help for it, and there 's no force like the force of growth. 
I have seen a rock split in two by the growing of an elm- 
tree that wanted light and air, and would make its way up 
through it. Look at all the aristocracies of Europe. They 
have gone down under this force. Only one has stood — 
that of England. And how came that to stand ? Because 
it know when to yield; because it never confined dis- 
cussion ; because it gave way gracefully before the grow- 
ing force of the people. That 's the reason it stands to- 
day, while the aristocracy of France has been blown to 
atoms." 

" My dear fellow," said Russel, " this is all very true and 
convincing, no doubt ; but you won't make our aristocracy 
believe it. They have mounted the lightning, and they are 
going to ride it whip and spur. They are going to annex 
Cuba and the Sandwich Islands, and the Lord knows what, 
and have a great and splendid slaveholding empire. And 
n. 21* 
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the North is going to be what Greece was to Rome. We 
shall govern it, and it will attend to the arts of life for ub. 
The South understands governing. We are traioed to rule 
from the cradle. We have leisure to rule. We have 
nothing else to do. The free states have their factories, and 
their -warehouses, and their schools, and their internal im- 
provements, to take up their minds ; and, if we are careful, 
and don't tell them too plain where we are taking them, 
they '11 never know it till they get there." 

" Well," said Clayton, " there 's one element of force 
tliat you 've left out in your calculation." 

" And what 'a that ? " said Rusael. 

" God," said Clayton. 

" I don't know anything about him," said Bussel. 

" You may have occasion to learn, one of these days," 
said Clayton. " I believe he is alive yet." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

TOlt GORDON'S FLAHS. 

ToH Gordon, io the mean while, had commenced rnlllig 
his paternal plautation in a manner very different from tiia 
former indulgent system. His habits or reckless and boiiDd- 
lesa extravagance, and utter heedlessness, caused his crav- 
ingB for mnney to be absolntely insatiable ; and, within legal 
limits, he had as littie care bow it was come by, as a bigh- 
~way robber. It is to be remarked that Tom Gordon wM a 
worse slaveholder and master from the very facts of C8r- 
tain desfrable qualities in his mental constitution ; for) fea 
good wine makes the strongest vinegar, so fine natures 
perverted make the worse vice. Tom had natarally a per- 
fectly clear, perceptive mind, and an energetic, prompt 
temperament. It was impossible for him, as many do, to 
sophisticate and delude himself with fklse views. He 
marched up to evil boldly, and with his eyes open. He 
had very little regard for public opinion, particularly the 
opinion of conscientioas and scrupulous people. So he car- 
ried his purposes, it was very little matter to him what any 
one thought of them or him ; they might complain till 
they were tired. 

After Clayton bad left th« place, he often pondered the 
dying words of Nina, " that he should care for her people 
that he should tell Tom to be kind to them ' There was 
such an impassable gulf between the two characters that 
it seemed impossible that any peaceable communication 
should pass between them. Clayton th on ght within him 
self that it was utterly hopeless to expect any good arising 
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from the sending of Nina's last message. But the subject 
haunted him. Had he any right to withhold it f Was it 
not his duty to try every measure, however apparently 
hopeless f 

Under the imnulse of this feeliag, he one day sat down 
and wrote to 'tom Gordon an account, worded with the 
utmost simpi i;ity, of the last hours of his sister's life, 
hoping that ne might read it, and thus, if nothing more, 
his^own cor science be absolved. 

Death ai li the grave, it is true, have sacred prerogatives, 
and it is < tlcu in their power to awaken a love which did 
not apprar in life. There are few so hard as not to be 
touched by the record of the last hours of those with whom 
they h^ve stood in intimate relations. A great moralist 
says, " There are few things not purely evil of which wo 
can say, without emotion, this is the last." 

T'lO letter was brought to Tom Gordon one evening 
wbjn, for a wonder, he was by himself; his associates 
being off on an excursion, while he was detained at home 
ly a temporary illness. He read it over, therefore, with 
some attention. He was of too positive a character, how- 
ever, too keenly percipient, not to feel immediate pain in 
view of it. A man of another nature might have melted 
in tears over it, indulged in the luxury of sentimental 
grief, and derived some comfort, Irora the exercise, to go on 
in ways of sin. Not so with Tom Gordon. He could not 
afford to indulge in anything that roused his moral nature. 
He was doing wrong of set puipose, with defiant energy ; 
and his only way of keeping his conscience quiet was to 
maintain about him such a constant tumult of excitement 
as should drown reflection. He could not afford a fSte-i-tete 
conversation with his conscience ; — having resolved, once 
for all, to go on in his own wicked way,, serving the flesh 
and the devil, he had to watch against anything that 
might occasion uncomfortable conflict in bis mind. lie 
knew very well, lost man as he was, that there was some- 
thing eweet and pure, high and noble, agEunst which he 
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was coDtendiug ; and the letter was only like a torch, 
which a &ir aDgel might hold np, shining into the filthy lair 
of a demon. He conld not bear the light ; and he had no 
sooner read the note, than he cast it into the fire, and rang 
Tiukntly fur a hot brandy-toddy, and a frcah case of cigars. 
The devil's last, best artifice to rivet the fetters of his cap- 
tives is the opportunity which these stimulants give them 
to command insanity at will. 

Tom Gordon was taken to bed drunk ; and, if a sorrow- 
ful guardian spirit hovered over him as ho read the letter, 
he did not hear the dejected rustle of its retreating wings. 
The next day nothing was left, ouly a more decided antipa- 
thy to Clayton, for having occasioned him so disagreeable a 



Tom Gordon, on the whole, was not unpopular in bis 
vicinity. He determined to rule them all, and he did. Alt 
ttkftt uncertain, uninstructed, vagrant population, which 

abound in elave states, were at his nod and beck. They 
were bis .tools — prompt to aid him in any of hJB purposes, 
and convenient to execute vengeance on his adrersaries. 
Tom was a determined slaveholder. He had ability enough 
to see the whole bearings of that subject, from the begin- 
ning to the end ; and he was determined that, while he 
Hved, the first stone should never be pulled from the edifice 
in his state. He was a formidable adversary, because 
what he wanted in cultivation he made up in unBCmpulous 
energy ; and, where he might have failed in argument, he 
could conquer by the cudgel and the bludgeon. Ho was, 
as Frank Russel had supposed, the author of the paragraph 
which had appeared in the Trumpet of Freedom, which had 
already had its effect in awakening public suspicion. 

But what stung hira to frenzy, when he thought of it, 
was, that every effort which he had hitherto made to re- 
cover possession of Harry had failed. In vain he had 
sent out hunters and dogs. The swamp had been tracked 
in vain. He boiled and burned with fierce tides of passion, 
as hs thought of him in his security defying bis power. 
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Some vagae rnmors bad tallen npoa hia ear of the enet- 
ence, in the swamp, of a negro couBpirator, of great energy 
and power, whose lair hadnever yet been discovered ; and 
he determined that he would raise heaven and earth to find 
him. He began to snspect that there was, somehow, un- 
derstanding and commnnication between Harry and those 
who were left on the plantation, and he determined to 
detect it. This led to the scene of cruelty and tyranny to 
which we made allusion in a former chapter. The mangled 
body was buried, and Tom felt neither remorse nor shame. 
Why should he, protected by the express words of legal 
decision f He had only met with an accident in the exercise 
of bis lawful power on a slave in the act of rebellion. 

"The fact is, Kite," he said, to his boon-companion, 
Theophilus Kite, as they were one day sitting together, 
"I'm boQnd to have that fellow. I'm going to publish a 
proclamation of outlawry, and offer a reward for his head. 
That will bring it in, I 'm thinking. I 'II put it up to a 
handsome figure, for that will be better than nothing." 

"Pity you couldn't catch him alive," said Kite, "and 
make an esample of him ! " 

"I know it," said Tom. "I'd take him the long way 
round, tbat I would ! That fellow has been an eye-sore to 
me ever since I was a boy. I believe all the devils that 
are in me are up about him." 

"Tom," said Kite, "you've got the devil in you — no 
mistake I " 

" To be sure I have," said Tom. " I only want a chance 
to express him. I wish I could get hold of the fellow's 
wife I I could make him wince there, I guess. I 'II get 
her, too, one of these days I But, now. Kite, I 'II tell 
you, the fact is, somebody round here is in league with 
him. They know about him, I know they do. There 's that 
squeaky, leathery, long-nosed Skinflint, trades with the nig- 
gers in the swamp — 1 know he does 1 But he is a double- 
and-twisted liar, and you can't get anything out of him. 
One of these days I '11 bum up that old den of bis, and 
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shoot him, if he doa't look out 1 Jim Stokea told me that 
he slept down there, one night, when he was tracking, and 
that he heard Skinflint talking with somebody between 
twelve and one o'clock ; and be looked out, and saw him 
selling powder to a nigger," 

" 0, that could n't be Harry," said Kite. 

" No, but it's one of the gang that he is in with. And, 
theu, there 's that Hark. Jim says that he saw him talking, 
— giving a letter, that he got out of the post-office, to a man 
that rode off towards the woods. I thought we'd have the 
truth out of bis old hide I But be did n't bold out as I 
thought he would." 

"Hokum don't understand his businesB," said Kite. 
" He should n't have used him up Hu fast." 

" Hokum is a bother," said Tom, "like all the rest of 
those fellows I Hark was a desperately-resolute fellow, and 
it 's well enough he is dead, because he was getting sullen, 
and making the others rebellious. Hokum, you see, had 
taken a fancy to bis wife, and Hark was jealous." 

" Quite a romance 1 " said Kite, laughing. 

"And now I'll tell you another thing," said Tom, "that 
I'm bound to reform. There's a canting, sneaking, drib- 
bling, whining old priest, that 's mvagiug these parts, and 
getting up a muss among people about the abuses of the 
slaves ; and I 'm not going to have it. I 'm going to shut 
up bis mouth. I shall inform him, pretty succinctly, that, if 
he does rtiucb more in this region, he '11 be illustrated with 
a coat of tar-and-feathers." 

" Good for you 1 " swd Kile. 

"Now," said Tom, "I understand that to-night he is 
going to have a general snivelling season in the old log 
church, out on the cross run, and they are going to form 
a church on anti-slavery principles. Contemptible whelps I 
Not a copper to bless themselves with 1 Dirty, sweaty, 
irreasy mechanics, with their spawn of cliildron ! Think of 
the impudence of their getting together and passing anti- 
Blavery resolutions, and resolving they won't admit slave- 
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holders to the commaDioD I I have a great mtnd to let them 
try the dodge, once I By George, if I would n't walk up 
and take their bread and wine, and pitch it to thunder ! " 
" Are they really going to form such a church ? " 
"That's the talk," said Tom. "But they'll find they 
have reckoned without their boat, I fancy I You see, I just 
tipped Jim Stokea the wink. Says I, Jim, don't you think 
they '11 want you to help the music there, to-night ? Jim 
took at once ; and he said he would be on the ground with 
a dog or two, and some old tin pans. 0, we shall get them 
up an orchestra, I promise you I And some of our set are 
going over to see the fiin. There's Bill Akers, and Bob 
Story, and Sim Dexter, will be over here to dinner, and 
towards evening we 'U ride over." 



/ 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

LYNCH LAW. 

The rays of the afterooon sun were shining throngh the 
fringy needles of the pines. The sound of the woodpecker 
reverberated through the stillness of the forest, answering 
to tboneand woodland notes. Suddenly, along the distant 
path, a voice is heard singing, and the sound comee strangely 
OQ the ear through the dreamy stillness : 

" Jmu OhrlBt hu lived and died — 
What ia all tha world bailde 1 
Tbls to know ii all 1 need, 
Vhia Co koow la life indead. 
Other wiidom leek I Dona — 
Teach me thii, and Uiis alone : 
Chrirt for an baa lired and died, 
Ohrlit for ms ni oraoilled." 

And, as the last lines fall npos the ear, a figure, riding 
slowly on horseback, comes round the bend of the forest 
path. It is father Dickson, It was the habit of this good 
man, much of whose life was spent in solitary journeyinga, 
to Hse the forest arches for that purpose for which they 
seemed so well designed, as a great cathedral of prayer 
and praise. He was riding with the reins loose over the 
horse's neck, and a pocket-Bible in his hand. Occasionally 
he broke out into snatches of song, like the one which we 
heard bim singing a few moments ago. As he rides along 
now, he Be*ms absorbed in mental prayer. Father Dickson, 
in truth, had canse to pray. The plainness of speech which 
he felt bound to use had drawn down upon him oppositioo 
M. 22 
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and opprobrium, and alienated some of his best friends. 
The support which man; had been willing to contribute to 
his poverty was entirely withdrawn. His wife, la feeble 
health, was toiling daily beyond her strength ; and hunger 
had looked In at the door, but each day prayer had driven 
it away. The petition, "Give us this day oar daily bread," 
had not yet failed to bring an answer ; but there was no 
bread for to-morrow. Many friendly advisers had told him 
that, if he would relinquiah a futile and useless undertakings, 
he should have enough and to spare. He had been con- 
ferred with by the elders in a vacant church, in the town of 
E., who said to him, " We enjoy your preaching when you 
let alone controverted topics ; and if yon 'II agree to confine 
yourself solely to the Gospel, and say nothing on -any of 
the delicate and exciting subjects of the day, we shall rejoice 
in your ministrations." They pleaded with him his poverty, 
and the poor health of his vrife, and the necessities of his 
children ; but he answered, " ' Man shall not live by bread 
alone.' God is able to feed me, and he will do it." They 
went away, saying that he was a fool, that he was crazy. 
He was not the first whoso brethren had said, " He is be- 
side himself." 

As he rode along through the forest paths, he talked of 
his wants to his Master. " Thou knowest," he said, " how 
I suffer. Thou knowest how feeble my poor wife is, and 
how it distrosaes us both to have our children grow up 
without education. We cast ourselves on thee. Let us not 
deny thee; let us not betray thee. Thou hadst not where 
to lay thy head ; let us not murmur. The disciple is not 
above his master, nor the servant above his lord." And 
then he sang : 

" Jeaaa, I mj oroa bars taken, 
Atl to lean and foUow tbea ; 
Naked, poor, deapiwa, rorsakeu, 

TboQ m; nil hanBeforth ihalt be ! 

Let the WDild deapise and leave me — 

The; have left my BaTioHr loo ; 
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Hamu look! *nd void* <lM*lre nw — 

Thoa art cot, like them, aiiCnie ! 
Am], while thou ebaJt naile DpoD dm, 

God of wudom, power, aod migbt, * 

Foei ma; hkte, mDd Mends diaowa ma, 

Bhoir U17 fiwa wd all li bright ! " 

And, as he sang and prayed, that strange J07 Hrose within 
him which, like the BweetneBS of night flowers, is born of 
darkness and tribnlation. The sonl hath in it somewhat of 
the divine, in that it can have joy in endurance beyond the 
joy of indulgence. 

They mistake who suppose that the highest happiness 
lies in wishes accomplished — in prosperity, wealth, fevor, 
and success. There has been a joy in dungeons and 00 
racks passing the joy of huvest. A joy strange and 
. solemn, mysterious even to its possessor. A white stone 
dropped from that signet-ring, peace, which a dying Saviour 
took from his own boBOm, and bequeathed to those who 
endure the cross, despising the shame. 

As fother Dickson rode on, he lifted his voice, in solemn 
exultation : 

" SodI, tlien know thj full ulTation ; 

Site o'er fear, donbt, and nre ; 
Jdj to find. Id BTirj alatlon, 

Bometbing (till to do or bear. 
IhlDk what spirit dwells within thee ; 

Think what Father's Bmiles are thine ; 
Think that Jesua died to win thee ; 

Child of heaven, wilt thou repine T 

At this moment Dr. Cushing, in the abundant comforts 
of his home, might have envied father Dickson in his deBer- 
tion and poverty. For that peace seldom viBited him. He 
struggled wearily along the ways of dnty, never fulfilling 
Mb highest ideal ; wearied by confusing accusations of 
conscience, and deeming himself happy onlyTwcause, hav- 
ing never lived in any other state, he knew not what hap- 
piness was like. He alternately condemned his brothet'a 
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rasbneBB, and sighed as be thought of his uncompromising 
spirituality ; and ouce or twice he had written him a 
friendly letter of cantion, enclosing him a five-dollar bill, 
wishing that he might succeed, begging that be would 
be careful, and ending with the pious wish that we might 
all be guided aright ; which supplication, in many cases, 
answers the purpose, in a man's inner legislation, of lay- 
ing troublesome propositions on the table. Meanwhile the 
shades of evening drew on, and father Dickson approached 
the rude church which stood deep in the shadow of the 
woods. In external appearance it had not the pretensions 
even of a New England bam, but still it had echoed 
prayers and praises from humble, sincere worshippers. 
As father Dickson rode up to the dooc, he was surprised 
to find quit« a throng of men, armed with btudgeona and 
pistols, waiting before it. One of these now stepped for- 
ward, and, handing him a letter, said, 

" Here, I have a letter for you to read 1 " 

Father Dickson put it calmly in his pocket. " I will read 
it after service," said he. 

The man then laid hold of his bridle. " Come out here I " 
he said ; " I want to talk to you." 

" Thank yon, friend, I will talk with you a(ler meetaug," 
said he. " It 's time for me to begin service." 

" The fact is," said a surly, wolfish-looking fellow, who 
came behind the first speaker, " the fact is, we an't going 

to have any of your d d abolition meetings here I If he 

can't get it out, I can I " 

"Friends," said father Dickson, mildly, "by what right 
do you presume to stop me 7 " 

" We think," said the first man, " that yon are doia^jf 
barm, violating the laws — " 

" Have you any warrant from the civil authorities to stop 
me?" 

"No, sir," said the first speaker ; but the second one, 
ejecting a large qnid of tobacco from his mouth, took op 
the explanation in a style and taste peculiariy his own. 
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" Now, old cock, yon may as well know fust as last, that 
we don't care a cubb for the civil anthorities, as you call 
them, 'cause we 's going to do what we dam please ; and 
we-don't pleaae have you yowping abolishioniam round 
here, and putting deviltry in the heads of our uiggers I 
Now, that ar 's plain talk t " 

This speech was chorused by a group of men on the steps, 
who now began to gather round and shout, 

" Give it to him I That 's into him 1 make the wool fly I " 

Father Dickson, who was perfectly calm, now remarked 
in the shadow of the wood, at no g^at distance, three or 
four young men mounted oa horses, who laughed brutally, 
and called out to the speaker, 

" Give him some more 1 " 

" My friends," said father Dickson, " I came here to per* 
form a duty, at the call of my heavenly Master, and you 
have no right to stop me." 

" Well, how will you help yourself, old bird ? Supposing 
we have n't ? " 

" Remember, my friends, that we shall all stand side by 
side at the judgment seat to give an account for this night's 
transactions. How will you answer for it to God ? " 

A loud, sneering laugh came from the group under the 
trees, and a voice, which we recognize as Tom Gordon's, 
calls out, 

" He is coming the solemn dodge on you, boys I Get on 
your long faces I " 

" Come," said the roughest of the speakers, " this hero 
don't go down with us 1 We don't know nothing about no 
judgments ; and as to God, we an't none of us seen him, 
lately. Wo 'spect he don't travel round these parts." 

" The eyes of the Lord are in every place, beholding the 
evil and the good," said father Dickson. 

Here one in the mob mewed like a cat, another barked 
like a dog, and the spectators under the tree laughed moro 
loudly than ever. 

"Isay," eaid the first speaker, "you shaii't go to get- 
n. , 22* 
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ting up rat-traps and calling 'em meetinga 1 This yer preach- 
ing o' youra is a cussed sell, and we won't Btand it no 
longer ! We shall have an insurrection among our niggers. 
Pretty business, getting up churches where you won't have 
slaveholders commune 1 I 's got niggers myself, and I 
know I 'b bigger slave than they be, and I wished I was 

ehet of them ! But I an't going to have no d d old par- 

BOn dictating to me about my affairs I And we won't, 
none of the rest of UB, will we f 'Cause them that an't got 
niggers now means to have. Don't we boys ? " 

" Ay, ay, that we do I Give it to him I " was shouted 
from tho party. 

" It 'b our right to have niggers, and we will have them, 
if we can get them,", continued the speaker. 

" Who gave you the right ? " said father Dickson. 

"Who gave it? Why, the constitution of the United 
States, to be sure, man I Who did you suppose ? An't we 
got the freest government in the world ? Is we going to be 
Bhut out of communion, 'cause we holds niggers ? Don't 
care a cuss for your old communion, but it 's the principle 
1 's going for 1 Now, I tell you what, old fellow, we 've 
got you ; and you have got to promise, right off the reel, 
that you won't say another word on this yer subject." 

" Friend, I shall make no such promise," said father 
Dickson, in a tone so mild and steadfast that there was a 
momentary pause. 

" You 'd better," said a man in the crowd, " if you know 
what's good for you I " 
.A voice now spoke from the circle of the young men, 

" Never cave in, boys ! " 

"No fear of us ! " responded the man who had taken 
the most prominent part in the dialogue hitherto, " We 'II 
serve it out to him I Now, ye see, old feller, ye 're treed, 
and may as well come down, aa the coon said to Ditvy. 
You can't help yourself, 'cause we are ten to one ; and if 
you don't promise peaceable, we '11 make you I " 

" My friends," said lather Dickson, " I want you to thiti^ 
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what 70a are doing. Your good sense innst teach you the 
impropriety of your coarse. You know that you are doing* 
wrong. You know that it is n't right to trample on all law, 
both human and divine, out of professed love to it. You 
must see that your course will lead to perfect anarchy and 
confusion. The time may come when your opinions wilt be 
as unpopular as mine." 

" Well, what then ? " 

" Why, if your course prevails, you must be lynched, 
stoned, tarred and feathered. This is a two^dged sword 
you are ushig, and some day yon may find the edge turned 
towards you. You may be seized, just as you are seizing 
me. You know the men that threw Daniel into the den got 
thrown in themselves." 

" Daniel who ? " shouted one of the company ; and the 
young men under the tree langhed insaltingly. 

" Why are you alraid to let me preach, this evening ?" said 
father Dickson. " Why can't you hear me, and, if I aay 
anything false, why can't you show me the falsehood of it ? 
It seems to me it 's a weak cause that can only get along by 
stopping men's mouths." 

" No, no — we an't going to have it ! " said the man who 
had taken the most active part. " And now you 've got to 
sign a solemn promise, this night, that you won't ever open 
your mouth again about this yer subject, or we 'II make it 
worse for you I " 

" I shall never make such a promise. You need not think 
to terrify me into it, for I am not airaid. You must kill me 
before you can stop me." 

"D n you, then, old man," said one of the young 

men, riding up by the side of him, " I '11 tell you what yoa 
shall do t You shall sign a pledge to leave North Carolina 
in three d%ys, and never oome back again, and take yoni 
whole spawn and Utter with you, or you shall be chastised 
for your impudence ! Ifow, look out, sir, for you are speak- 
ing to your betters ! Your insolence is intolerable 1 What 
business have you paBsmg strictures reflecting on the con- 
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duct of genUemen of family f Think yoorseif tiappy that 
we let yon go out of the Btata without the pDniabment that 
your impudence deaervea I " 

" Mr. Gordon, I am sorry to hear you speaking in that 
way," said father Dickson, composedly. "By right of 
your family, you certainly ought to know bow to Bpeak aa 
a gentleman.* Yon are holding language to me that you 
have no right to hold, and uttering tlireats that you have uo 
means of enforcing." 

"You'll see if I haven't)" replied the other, with an 
oath. " Here, boys I " 

He beckoned one or two of the leaders to bis side, and 
spoke with them in a low voice. One of &em seemed in- 
clined to remonstrate. 

"No, no — it's too badl" he said. 

But the others said, 

" Yes, it serves him right 1 We"U do it I Ham, boya I 
We 'II help on the parson home, and help him kindle his 
fii«l" 

There was a general shout, as the whole party, stinking' 
up a ribald song, seized father Dickson's horse, turned him 
round, and began maccbing in (he direction of his cabin in 
the woods. 

Tom Gordon and his companions, who rode foremost, filled 
the air with blasphemous and obscene songs, which entirely 
drowned the voice of father Dickson whenever he attempted 
to make himself heard. Before they started, Tom Gordon 
bad distributed freely of whiskey among them, so that what 
bttle manlinesa there might have been within seemed to be 
" set on fire of betl." It was one of those moment« that try 
men's scuts. 

Father Dickson, as he was hurried along, thought of that 
other one, who was led by an infuriate mob through the 
streets of Jerusalem, and he liiled bis heart in prayer to 
the Apostle and High Priest of bis profession, the God in 
Jraus. When they arrived before his little cabin, he made 
one more effort to arrest their attention. . 
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"My brethren," be said. 

" None of your brethren I Stop that cant I " aaid Tom 
Gordon. 

" Hear me one word," said father Dickson. " My wife 
is quite feeble. 1 'm sure you would n't wish to hurt a sick 
woman, who never did harm to any mortal creature." 

" Well, then," said Tom Gordon, facing rend to him, "if 
you care so very much about your wife, you can very easily 
save ber any further trouble. Just give us the promise we 
want, andlwe '11 go away peaceably, and leave you. But, 
if you wc*'t," as true as there is a God in heaven, we '11 pull 
down every stick of timber in your old kennel I I '11 tell you 
what, old man, you 'vD got a master to deal with, now I " 

"I cannot promise not to preach upon this subject." 

" Well, then, you must promise to take yourself out of 
the state. You can go among your Northern brethren, and 
howl and mawl round there ; but we are_ not going to have 
you here, I have as much respect for respectable ministers 
of the Gospel as any one, when they confine themselves to 
the duties of their calling ; but, when they c<»ne down to 
be intriguing in our worldly affairs, they must expect to be 
treated as we treat other folks that do that. Their black 
coats shan't protect them ! We are not going to be priest- 
ridden, are we, boys ? " 

A loud whoop of itiflai«ed and drunken merriment cho- 
rused this question. Just at this moment the door of the 
cottage was opened, and a pale, sickly-looking woman came 
gliding out to the gate. 

" My dear," she said, and her voicfl was perfectly calm, 
" don't yield a hair's breadth, on my account. I jCan bear 
as well as you. I am not afraid. I am ready to die for 
conscience' sake. Gentlemen," she said, " there is not much 
in this house of any value, except two sick children. If it 
is agreeable to you to pull it down, you can do it. Our 
goods are hardly worth spoiling, but you can spoil them. 
My husband, be firm ; don't yield an inch I " 

It is one of the worst curses of slavery that it efTaces 
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from the breast all maDly feeling with regard to woman. 
Every one remembers the stoiy how the frail and delicate 
wife of Lovejoy placed her weakness as a sliield before the 
chamber door where her hnsband was secreted, and was 
fought with brutal oaths and abase by the drunken gang, 
who were determined to pass over her body, if necessary, 
to his heart! They who are trained to whip women in a 
servile position, of coarse can have uone of the respect which 
a free man feels for woman as woman. They respect the 
sex when they see it enshrined by fashion, wealth, and 
power ', bnt they tread it ia the dost when in poverty and 
helplessness it stauds in the path of their purposes. 

"Woman," said Tom Gordon, "yon are a fool I You 
need n't thiuk to come it round UB with any of that talk ! 
You need n't think we are going to stop on your account, 
for we shan't I We know what we are about." 

" So does God I " said the woman, fixing her eye on him 
with one of those sadden looks of power with which a 
noble sentiment sometimes lights up for a moment tibe 
weakest foim. 

There was a momentary pause, and then Tom broke out 
into oaths and curses. 

" I 'U tell yon what, boys," he said, " we had better bring 
matters to a point I Here, lie him up to this tree, and g^ve 
him six-and-thirty I He is so dreadful fond of the niggers, 
let him fare with them I We know how to get a promise 
out of him I " 

The tiger was now fully awake in the crowd. Wild 
oaths and cries of " Give it to him I Give it to him, G — d 
d n him I " arose. 

Father Dickson stood calip ; and, beholding him, Uiey saw 
his face as if it had been that of an angel, and they gnashed 
on him with their teeth. A few moments more, and he was 
divested of his outer garments, and bound to a tree. 

" Now will you promise ? " said Tom Gordon, taking ont 
his watch. " I give you five minutes." 

The children, now aroused, were looking ont, crying, from 
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the door. His wife walked out and took her place before 
him. 

" Stand out of the way, old woman ! " said Tom Gordon. 

" I will not stand out of the way 1 " she said, throwing 
her arms round her husband. " You shall not get to him 
but over my body ! " 

" Ben Hyatt, take her away 1 " said Tom Gordon. " Treat 
her decently, as long as she behaves herself." 

A man forced her away. She fell fainting on his shoulder. 

"Lay her down," said Tom Gordon, " Now, sir, your 
five minutes are up. What have you got to say ? " 

"I have to say that I shall not comply with your de- 

" Very well," said Tom, " it 's beat to be explicit." 

He drew his^ horse a little back, and said to a man who 
was holding a slave-whip behind, 

" Give it to him I " 

The blows descended. He uttered no sound. The mob, 
meanwhile, tauntingly insulted him. 

" How do you like it ? What do you think of it ? Preach 
us a sermon, now, can't you ? Come, where 's your text ? " 

"He is getting stars and stripes, now ! " said one. 

" I reckon he 'U see stars ! " said another. 

" Stop," said Tom Gordon. " Well, my friend," he said, 
"you see we are in earnest, and we shall carry this 
through to tha bitter end, you may rely on it. You won't 
get any sympathy ; you won't get any support. There 
an't a minister in the state that will stand by you. They 
all have sense enough to let our affairs alone. They 'd any 
of them hold a candle here, as the good elder did when they 
thrashed Dresser, down at Nashville. Come, now, will you 
cave in 7 " 

But at this moment the conversation was interrupted by 
the riding up of four or five gentlemen ou horseback, the 
faeadmost of whom was Clayton. 

" What 's this ? " he exclaimed, hurriedly. " What, Mr. 
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Gordon — Isther Dickson I What — what am I to nnclo 
stand by this f " 

"Who the devil cares what you understand? It's no 
businesa of yours," said Tom Gordon ; "ao stand out of my 
way 1 " 

" I shall make it some of my busincas," said Clayton, 
turuing round to one of his companions. "Mr. Brown, 
you are a magistrate ? " 

Mr. Brown, a florid, pu^-looking old gentleman, now 
rode forward. 

" Bless my soul, but this is shocking I Mr. Gordon, 
don't I how can you ? My boys, you ought to consider I " 

Clayton, meanwhile, had thrown himself off his horse, and 
cut the cords which bound father Dickson to the tree. The 
sudden reilction of feeling overcame him. Ke fell, fainting. 

''' Are you not ashamed of yourselves ? " s^d Clayton, 
indignantly glancing round. "Isn't this pretty business 
for great, strong men like you, abusing ministers that yon 
know won't fight, and women and children that you know 
can't I " 

" Do yon mean to apply that language to me f " sud Tom 
Gordon. 

" Yea, sir, I do mean just that ! " said Clayton, looking at 
him, while he stretched his tall figure to its utmost height. 

"Sir, that remark demands satisfaction." 

" Yon are welcome to all the satisfaction you can get," 
Biud Clayton, coolly. 

" You shall meet me," said Tom Gordon, " where yon 
shall answer for that remark ! " 

" I am not a fighting man," said Clayton ; " but, if I were, 
I should never conaent to meet any one hut my equals. 
When a man stoops to do the work of a rowdy and a bully, 
he falls out of the sphere of gentlemen. As for you," said 
Clayton, turning to the rest of the company, " there 'a more 
apoldgy for you. You have not been brought up to know 
better. Take my advice ; diaperae yonrselvea now, or I 
shall take means to have this outrage brought to justice." 
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There is otl«n a magnetic force in the appearance, amid 
an excited mob, of a man of commanding presence, who 
seems perfectly calm and decided. The mob stood irreso- 
lute. 

"Come, Tom," fiaid Kite, pulling him by the sleeve, 
" we 've given him enough, at any rate." 

"Yes, yes," said Mr. Brown, "Mr. Gordon, I advise 
you to go home. We must alt keep the peace, jou know. 
Come, boys, you 've done enough for one night, I should 
hope 1 Go home, now, and let the old man be ; and there 's 
something to buy you a treat, down at Skinflint's. Come, 
do the handsome, now I " 

Tom Gordon sullenly rode away, with his two associates 
each side \ but, before he went, he said to Clayton, 

" You shall hear of me again, one of ttiese days I " 

" As you please," said Clayton. 

The party now set themselves about recovering and com- 
forting the frightened family. The wife was carried in and 
laid down on the bed. Father Dickson was soon restored 
BO as to be able to sit up, and, being generally known and 
respected by the company, received many expressions of 
sympathy and condolence. One of the men was an elder ' 
in the church which had desired his ministerial services. 
He thought this a good opportunity of enforcing some of 
his formerly eipressed opinions. 

" Now, father Dickson," he said, " this just shows you 
the truth of what I was telling you. This course of yours 
won't do i you see it won't, now. Now, if you 'd agree 
not to say anything of these troublesome matters, and just 
confine yourself to the preaching of tfte Gospel, you see 
you would n't get into any more trouble ; and, after all, it 's 
the Gospel that 'b the root of the matter. The Gospel will 
gradually correct all these evils, if you don't say anything 
about them. You see, tlie state of the community is pecu- 
liar. They won't bear it! We feel the evils of slavery just 
as much as you do. Our souls are burdened under it," he 
said, complacently wiping his face with his handkerchief. 
n. 23 
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" But PrOTJdence does n't appear to open any door here for 
us to do anything. I think we ought to abide on the patient 
waiting on the Lord, who, in liia own good time, will briug 
light out of darkness, and order out of confusion." 

This last phrase being a part of a stereotyped oxliortatioa 
with which the good elder was wont to indulge his brethren 
in church prayer-meetings, he delivered it in the sleepy 
drawl which he reserved for such occasions. 

" Well," said father Dickson, " I must say that I don't 
eee that the preaching of the Gospel, in the way we have 
preached it hitherto, has done anything to rectify the evil. 
It's a bad sign if our preaching does n't make a conflict. 
When the apostles came to a place, tbcy said, ' These men 
that turn the world upside down are come hither.' " 

"But," said Mr. Brown, "you must consider onr insti- 
tutions are peculiar ; our negroes are ignorant and inflam- 
mable, easily wrought upon, and the most frightful conse- 
quences may result. That 's the reason why there is so 
mnch sensation when any discussion is begun which relates 
to them. Now, I was in Nashville when that Dresser affair 
took place. He hadn't said a word — he hadn't opened 
his month, even — but he was known U> be an abolitionist ; 
onH oo they searched his trunks and papers, and there they 
1 documents expressing abolition sentiments, sure 
fh. Well, everybody, ministers and elders, joined in 
affair, and stood by to see him whipped. I thought. 
If, they went too far. But there is jnst where it is, 
le are not reasonable, and they won't be reasonable, fn 
cases. It 's too much to aak of them ; and so every- 
ougbt to be cautious. Now, I wish, for my part, that 
ters would confine themselves to their appropriate 
B. 'Christ's kingdom is not of this world.' And, 
yon don't know Tom Gordon. He is a terrible fellow I 
er want to come in conflict with him. I thought I 'd 
he best face on it, and persuade him away. I did n't 
want to make Tom Gordon my enemy. And I think, Mr. 
Dickson, if yoD must preach these doctrines, I think it would 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

MOKE VIOLENCE. 

Clayton iobo the next morning, and found hia friends 
much better than he had expected after the agitation and 
abase of the night before. Tbej seemed compoaed and 
cheerful. 

" I am surprised," he aaid, " to eee that your wife is able 
to be up this morning." 

" They that wait on the Lord shall renew their etrengtli," 
- said father Dickson. " How often 1 have found it so I We 
have seen times when I and my wife have both been so ill 
that we scarcely thought we had strength to help ourselves ; 
and a child has been taken ill, or some other emergency has 
occurred that called for immediate exertion, and we have 
been to the Lord and found strength. Our way has been 
hedged up many a time — the sea before us and the Egyp- 
tians behind us ; but the sea has always opened when we 
have stretched our hands to the Lord. I have never sought 
the Lord in vain. He has allowed great troubles to come 
upon us ; but he always delivers us." 

Clayton recalled the sneering, faithless, brilliant Frank 
Kussel, and compared him, in his own mind, with the sim- 
ple, honest man before him. 

" No," he said, to himself, " human nature ia not a ham- 
bug, after all. There are some real men — some who will 
not acquiesce in what is successful, if it be wrong." 

Clayton was in need of such living examples ; for, in re- 
gard to religion, he was in that position which is occupied 
by too many young me^ of high moral sentiment in this 
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country. What he had seen of the worldly policy and time- 
Berviog spirit of most of the organized bodies profeBsing to 
represent the Christian faith and life, had deepened the 
shadow of doubt and distrust which persons of strong indi- 
viduality and discriminating minds are apt to feel in certain 
stages of their spiritual development. Great afflictions — 
those which tear up the roots of the soul — are often suc- 
ceeded, in the course of the man's history, by a period of 
Bcepticism. The fact is, such afflictions are disenchanting 
powers ; they give to the soul an earnestness and a power 
of discrimination which no illusion can withstand. They 
t«ach us what we need, what we must have to rest upon j 
and, in consequeoce, thousands of little formalities, and 
empty shows, and dry religious conventionalities,, are scat- 
tered by it Uke chaff. The soul rejects them, in her indig- 
nant anguish ; and, finding bo much that is insincere, and 
Qntrue, and unreliable, she has sometimes houra of doubting 
all things. 

Clayton saw again in the minister what he had seen in 
14'ina — a soul swayed by an attachment to an invisible per- 
son, whose power over it was the power of a personal at- 
tachment, and who swayed it, not by dogmas or commands, 
merely, but by the force of a sympathetic emotion. Be- 
holding, as in a glass, the divine image of his heavenly 
friend, insensibly to himself the minister was changing into 
the same image. The good and the beautiful to him was 
an embodied person, — even Jesus his Lord. 

" What may be your future course ? " said Clayton, with 
anxiety. " Will you discontinue your labors in this state?" 

" I may do so, if I find positively that there is no gaining 
a hearing," said father Dickson. " I think we owe it to our 
state not to give up the point without a trial. There are 
those who are willing to hear me — willing to makeabe- 
ginning with me. It is true they are poor and unfashion- 
able ; but still it is my duty not to desert them till 1 have 
iried, at least, whether the laws can't protect me in the ex- 
ercise of my duty. The hearts of all men are in' the hands 
n. 23* 
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of the Lord. He turueth them as the liverB of water are 
turned. This evil is a great aod a trTing one. It is grad< 
ually lowering the standard of morals in onr churches, till 
men know not what spirit they are of. I held it my duty 
not to yield to the violence of the tyrant, and bind myself 
to a promise to leave, till 1 had considered what the will of 
luy Master would be." 

" I should be sorry," said Clayton, " to think that North 
Carolina could n't protect you. I am sure, when the par- 
ticulars of this are known, there will be a general reproba- 
tion from all parts of the country. You might remove to 
some other part of the state, not cursed by the residence of 
a man like Tom Gordon. I will confer with my uncle, jonr 
friend Dr. Gushing, and see if some more eligible situation 
cannot be found, where you can prosecute your labors. He 
is at this very time visiting his wife'% father, in E., and I 
will ride over and talk with him to-day. Meanwhile," said 
Clayton, as ho rose to depart, "allow me to leave with you 
a little contribution to help the cause of religious freedom 
in which you are engaged." 

And Clayton, as he shook hands with his friend and his 
wife, left an amount of money with them such as had not 
crossed their palms for many a day. Bidding them adieu, 
a ride of a few hours carried him to E., where he communi- 
cated to Dr. Cushing the incidents of the night before. 

" Why, it 's perfectly shocking — abominable ! " said Dr. 
Cushing. "Why, what are we coming to? My dear 
young friend, this shows the necessity of prayer. ' When 
the enemy cometh in like a flood, the Spirit of the Lord 
must lift up a standard against him.' " 

"My dear uncle," said Clayton, rather impatiently, "it 
seems to me the Lord has lifted up a standard in the person 
of this, very man, and people are too cowardly to rally 
around it," 

" Well, my dear nephew, it strikes me you are rather ex- 
cited," said Dr. Cushing, good-naturedly. 

"Excited?" said Clayton. " I ought to be excited I ToB 
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pDght to be excited, too I Here 'a a good man beginning 
what you think a necessary reform, and who does it in a 
way perfectly peaceable and lawful, who ia cloven down un- 
der the hoof of a mob, and all you can think of doing is to 
pray to the Lord to raise up a standard 1 What would you 
think, if a man's house were on>Jire, and he should sit pray- 
ing the Lord that in his 'mysterious providence he would put 
it out ? " 

" 0, the cases are not parallel," said Dr. Gushing. 

"1 think they are," said Clayton. "Our house is the 
state, and onffhouse is on fire by mob law; and, instead of 
praying the Lord to put it out, you ought to go to work 
and put it out yourself. If all you ministers would make a, 
stand against this, uncle, and do all you can to influence 
those to whom you are preaching, it wouldn't be done 
ag^n." 

"I am sure I should be glad to do something. Poor 
father Dickson I such a good man as he is I But, then, I 
think, Clayton, he was rather imprudent. It don't do, thia 
unadvised way of proceeding. We ought to watch against 
rashness, I think. We are too apt to be precipitate, and 
not await the leadings of Providence. Poor Dickson I 1 
tried to caution him, the last time I wrote to him. To be 
sure, it 'e no excuse for them ; but, then, I 'II write to 
brother Barker on the subject, and we '11 see if we can't 
get an article in the Christian Witness. I don't think it 
would be best to allude to these particular circumstances, 
or to mention any names ; but there might be a general arti- 
cle on the importance of maintaining the right of free 
speech, and of course people can apply it for themselves." 

"You remind me," said Clayton, "of a man who pro- 
posed commencing an attack on a shark by throwing a 
sponge at him. But, now, really, uncle, I am concerned for 
the safety of thia good man. Is n't there any church near 
yoa to which he can be called ? I heard him at the camp- 
meeting, and I think he is an excellent preacher." 

"There are a good many churches," said Dr. Cushing, 
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" which would be glad of him, if it were not for the conras 
he pursues on that subject ; and I reall; can't feel that he 
does right to throw away his influence so. He might be 
the means of converting souls, if he would only be quiet 
about this." 

"Be quiet about fashionable sins," said Clayton, "in oi^ 
der to get a chance to convert souls I What sort of con- 
verts are those who are not willing to hear the truth on 
every subject ? I shonld doubt conversions that can only 
be accomplished by silence on great practical immoralities." 
" But," said Dr. Gushing, " Christ and the apostles did n't 
preach on the abuses of slavery, and they alluded to it as 
an existing institution." 

"Nor did they preach on ^he gladiatorial sh6ws," said 

Claytqn ; " and Paul draws many illustrations from them. 

Will you take the principle that everything is to be let 

alone now about which the apostles did n't preach directly ? " 

" I don't want to enter into that discussion now," said 

Dr. Cushing. " I believe I 'II ride over and see brother 

Dickson. After all, he is a dear, good man, and I love 

I 'd like to do something for him, if I were not afraid 

jht be misunderstood." 

ward evening, however, Clayton, becoming uneasy at 
onely situation of his clerical frieud, resolved to ride 
and pass the night with him, for the sake of protecting' 
and, arming himself with a brace of pistols, he pro- 
id on his ride. As the day had been warm, he put off 
urpose rather Jate, and darkness overtook him before 
d quite accomplished his journey, 
ling deliberately through the woodland path in the 
ity of the swamp, he was startled by hearing the .tramp 
rses' hoofs behind him. Three men, mounted on horse- 
were coming up, the headmost of whom, riding up 
:ly behind, struck him so heavy a blow with a gutta 
la cane, as to fell him to the earth. In an instant, 
however, he was on his feet again, and had seized the bridls 
of his horse. 
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" Who are you f " stud he ; for, by the dim light that 
remained of the twilight, he could perceive that they all 
wore maaks. 

"We are men," said one of them, whose voice Clayton 
did not recognize, "that know how to deal with fellows who 
insult gentlemen, and then refuse to give them honorable 
satis&ction." 

" And," said the second speaker, " we know how to deal 
with renegade abolitioaiBts, who are covertly undermining 
our institutions." 

"And," said Clayton, coolly, "you understand how to be 
cowards ; for none but cowards would come three to one, 
and strike a man from behind 1 Sbame on you I Well, 
gentlemen, act your pleasure. Your first blow has disabled 
my right arm. If you wish my watch and my purse, you 
may help yourselves, as cut-throats generally do I " 

The stinging contempt which was espressed in these last 
words seemed to enrage the third man, who had not spoken. 
With a brutal oath, he raised his cane again, and etrnck at 
him. 

" Strike a wounded man, who cannot help himself — do !" 
said Clayton. " Show yourself the coward you are t You 
are brave in attacking defenceless women and children, and 
ministers of the Gospel I " 

This time the blow felled Clayton to the earth, and Tom 
Gordon, precipitating himself frem his saddle, proved his 
eligibility for Congress by beating his defenceless acquaint- 
ance on the bead, alter the fashion of the chivalry of South 
CaKiliaa. But, at this moment, a violent blow firom an unseen 
hand struck his right arm, and it fell, broken, at his side. 
Mad with pain, he poured forth volumes of oaths, such as 
our readers ha^e never heard, and the paper refuses to re- 
ceive. And a deep voice said from the woods, 

" Woe to the bloody and deceitful man 1 " 

" Look for the fellow I where is he ? " said Tom Gordon. 

The crack of a rifle, and a bullet which passed right over 
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A the ^°''^' 
his bead, answered from the swamp, «"" thickei, 
he know w«8 Uarry's, called from with/n ^^^,„ j( (ie 



, beware! Bemembor 
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fame time aaolhcr rille-ehot came orer ^^'^ ^^", g^g of 

•■ Coioe. come," said the other two, "there ^^^jj 
Uicm. We had better be off. Yoa can't do *^J'^° g^d- 
ibjt broken arm, there." And, helping Tonxiow 
aio. the three rode away precipitateJj. ^^ 

As soon as they were gone, Hany ana i*"™ _ 
from the thicket. The latter was reported """"^'"f „ 
to hare some medical and surgical skiU Be raised i^'*"^;^ 
up. and examined him carefully. 

" lie is not dead," he said. 

" Uliat shaU we do for him f " said Harry, 
take him along to the minister's cabin 7 " 

" No, no," said Dred ; " that would only t>"'''^^&j. \ 

istiues upon him ! " ^^X, U ^ ' 

'■ It 'a full three miles to E.," said Harr^^j^^ ^ "' 

do to risk ffoing there." 

" Xo, iudeed," said Dred. " We mi 
Blron^old of £ngedi, even as Same 
Gaza. Our women shall attend him, 
^red we will set him on his joomey. 
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The hunters generally satisfied themselyes with exploring 
more apparently acceaeiblQ portions ; and, unless betrayed 
by those to whom Dred had communicated the clue, there 
was very little chance that any accident would ever disclose 
the retreat. 

Dred himself appeared to be gifled with that pecuh'ar 
faculty of discernment of spirits which belonged to his father, 
Denmark Yesey, sharpened into a preternatural intensity 
by the habits of hia wild and dangerous life. The men be 
selected for trust were men as impenetrable as himself, the 
most vigorous in mind and body on all the plantations. 

The perfectness of his own religious enthusiasm, his 
absolute certainty that he was inspired of God, as a leader 
and deliverer, gave him an ascendency over the minds of 
those who followed him, which nothing hut religious enthu- 
siasm ever can ^ve. And this was further confirmed by 
the rigid austerity of his life. For all animal comforts he 
appeared to entertain a profound contempt. He never tasted 
strong liquors in any form, and was extremely sparing in his 
eating; often fasting for days in succession, particnlariy 
when he had any movement of importance in contemplation. 

It is di£Bcult to fathom the dark recesses of a mind 
BO powerful and active as his, placed under a pressure of 
ignorance and social disability bo tremendous. In those 
desolate regions which he made his habitation, it ia said 
that trees often, from the singularly unnatural and wildly 
stimulating properties of the slimy depths from which they 
spring, assume a goblin growth, entirely different from their 
normal habit. All sorts of vegetable monsters stretch their 
weird, fantastic forms among its shadows. There is no 
principle so awful through all nature as the principle of 
growth. It is a mysterious and dread condition of existence, 
which, place it under what impediment or disadvantage you 
will, is constantly forciog on ; and when unnatural pressure 
hinders it, develops in forms portentous and astonishing. 
The wild, dreary belt of swamp-land which girds in those 
states scathed by the fires of despotism is an apt emblem. 
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in its rampant and we might say delirious exnbcrancd of 
vegetation, of that darkly etrugjj^iag, wildly vegetating 
swamp of human souls, cut off, like it, from the nsages and 
improvements of cnltivated life. 

Beneath tliat fearful pressure, bouIs whose energy, well- 
directed, might have blessed mankind, start out in preter- 
natural, and feai'ful developmeuts, whose strength is only a 
portent of dread. 

The night after the meeting which we have described 
was one, to this singular being, of agonizing conflict. Hia 
psychological condition, as near as we can define it, seemed to 
be that of a human being who had been seized apd possessed, 
after the manner related in ancient fables, by the wrath of 
an avenging God. That part of the moral constitution, which 
exists in some degree in us all, which leads lis to feel pain 
at the sight of injustice, and to desire retribution for cruelty 
and crime, seemed in him to -have become an absorbing sen- 
timent, as if he had been chosen by some higher power aa 
the instrument of doom. At some moments the idea of the 
crimes and oppressions which had overwhelmed his race 
rolled in upon him with a burning pain, which caused him 
to cry out, like the fated and enslaved Cassandra, at the 
threshold of the dark house of tyranny and blood. 

This sentiment of justice, this agony in view of cruelty and 
crime, is in men a strong attribute of the highest natures ; 
for he who is destitute of the element of moral indignation 
is effeminate and tame. But there is in nature and in the 
human heart a pleading, interceding clement, which comea 
in constantly to temper and soften this spirit and this ele- 
ment in the divine mind, which the Scriptures represent by 
the sublime image of an eternally interceding high priest, 
who, having experienced every temptation of humanity, 
constantly urges all that can be thought in mitigation of 
justice. As a spotless and high-toned mother bears in her 
bosom the anguish of the impurity and vileness of her child, 
BO the eterDally suffering, etemaily interceding love of 
Christ bears the sins of our race. But tbs Scriptures tell us 
II. 24 
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that the mysterioiuperstm, vho thns stands before all worlds 
as the imag^e and imporsooation of diviae tenderoess, has 
yet in reserve this awful CQergy of wrath. The oppressors, 
in the last dread day, are represented as calling to the 
monntaiDB and rocks to lall on them, and hide them from the 
wrath of the Lamb. This idea had dimly loomed up before 
the mind of Dred, as he read and pondered the mysteries 
of the sacred oracles ; and was expressed by him in the form 
of langn^e bo frequent in his month, that " the Lamb was 
bearing the yoke ofthe sins of men." He had been deeply 
aSected by the presentation which Milly had made in their 
night meeting of the eternal principle of intercession and 
atonement. The sense of it was blindly straggling with the 
habitual and oyennastering sense of oppression and wron^. 
When his associates had all dispersed to their dwellings, 
he threw himself on his face, and prayed, " 0, Lamb of God, 
that bearest the yoke, why hast thou filled me with wrath 7 
Behold these graves I Behold the graves of my brothers, 
slain without mercy, and, Lord, they do not repent ! Thou 
art of purer eyes than to behold evil, and canst not look -on 
iniquity. Wherefore loohest thou upon them that deal treach- 
eronsly, and boldest thy tongue when the wicked devoureth 
the man that is more righteous than he ? They make men as 
fishes in the sea, as creeping things that have no ruler over 
them. They take them up with the angle. They catch tbem 
in their net, and gather them in their drag. Therefore they 
rejoice and are glad. Therefore they sacrifice unto their 
net, and bara incense unto their drag, because by them 
their portion is lat, and their meat plenteous. Shall they, 
therefore, empty their net, and not spare contiuuatly to 
slay the nations 7 Did not he that made them in the womb 
make us 7 Did not the same God fashion us in the womb 7 
Doubtless thou art our Father, though Abraham be ignorant 
of us, and Israel acknowledgeth us not. Thou, God, art 
our Father, our Redeemer. Wherefore forgettest thou us fop- 
ever, and forsakest us so long a time ? Wilt thou not judge 
between us and our enemieB ? Behold, there is none among 
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them that stirreth himeelf up to call upon thee, and he that 
departoth from evil maketh himself a prey. They lie in 
wait, they set traps, they catch men, they are waxen fat, 
they shine, they overpass the deeds of the wicked, they 
judge not the cause of the fatherless ; yet they prosper, aud 
the right of the needy do they not judge. Wilt thou not 
Tieit for these things, Lord ? Shall not thy soul be 
avenged on such a nation as this ? How long wilt thou 
endure ? Behold under the altar the souls of those they 
have fllMn 1 They cry unto thee continually. How long, 
Lord, dost thou not judge and avenge ? Is there any that 
stirreth himself up for jnstice ? Is there any that regardeth 
our blood ? We are sold for silver ; the price of our blood 
is in thy treasury ; the price of our blood is on thine altars 1 
Behold, they build their churches with the price of our hire I 
Behold, the stone doth cry out of the wall, and the timber 
doth answer it. Because thoy build their towns with blood, 
and establish their cities by iniquity. They hare all gone 
one way. There is none that carcth for the spoilings of the 
poor. Art thou a just God ? When wilt thou arise to 
ebake terribfy the earth, that the desire of all nations may 
come? Overturn, overturn, and overturn, till he whose 
right it is shall come ! " 

Such were the words, not uttered continuously, but 
poured forth at intervals, with sobbings, groanings, and 
moanings, from the recesses of that wild fortress. It was 
but a part of that incessant prayer with which oppressed 
humanity has besieged tho throne of justice in all ages. 
We who live in ceiled houses would do well to give heed 
to that sound, lest it be to us that inarticulate moaning 
which goes before the earthquake. If we woald estimate 
the force of almighty justice, let us ask ourselves what a 
mother might feel for the abuse of her helpless child, and 
multiply that by infinity. 

Bat the night Woro on, and the stars looked down serene 
and solemn, as if no prayer had gone through the calm, eter- 
nal gloom ; and the moming broke in the east resplendent. 
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HarT7, too, had passed a sleeploss night. The death of 
Hark weighed like a mountain- upon bis heart. He had 
known him for a whole-souled, true-hearted fellow. He had 
boen bis counsellor and friend for many years, and be bad 
died in silent torture for him. How stinging is it at such a 
moment to view the whole reepectability of civilized society 
upholding and glorifying the murderer ; calling his sin by 
soft names, and using for his defence every artifice of legal 
injustice 1 Some in our own nation have bad bitter occasion 
to know this, for we havo begun to drink the cup of 
trembling which for so many ages has been drank alone by 
the slave. Let the aesociatce of Brown ask themaclvea if' 
they cannot understand the midnight anguish of Harry 1 

His own impulses would have urged to an immediate 
insurrection, in which he was careless about his own life, 
so the fearful craving of his soul for justice was assuaged. 
To him the morning seemed to break red with the blood of 
his friend. He would hare urged to immediate and pre- 
cipitate action. But Dred, true to the ehthuBiastic impulses 
which guided him, persisted in waiting for that sign from 
heaven which was to indicate when tlie day of grace waa 
closed, and the day of judgment to begin. This expectation 
he founded on his own version of certain passages in the 
prophets, such as these : 

" I will show wonders in heaven above, and signs in the 
earth beneath ; blood, and fire, and vapor of smoke I The 
sun shall be turned into darkness, and the moon into blood, 
before that great and notable day of the Lord shall come 1 " 

Meanwhile, his associates were to be preparing the minds 
of the people, and he was traversing the swamps in, different 
directions, holding nightly meetings, in which he read and 
expounded the prophecies to excited ears. The laborious 
arguments, by which Northern and Southern doctors of 
divinityhave deduced from the Old Testament the divine 
institution of slavery, were too subtle and fine-spun to reach 
his ear amid the denunciations of prophecies, all taming on 
the lin of vpprtasioB. His instiiictive nnderstandmg of the 
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spirit of the Bible jnstified the aagacit; which makes the 

supporter of slavery, to thia day, careful not to allow the 
slave the power of judging it for himself; and we leave it 
to any modem pro-slavery divine whether, in Dred's cir- 
cumstancGs, his own judgment might not have been the 

After daylight, Harry aaw Dred standing, with a dejected 
conntenance, outside of bia hut. 

" I have wrestled," he said, " for thee ; but the time is 
pot yet I Let ua abide certain days, for the thing ia secret 
unto me ; and I cannot do lees nor more till the Lord giveth 
commandment. When the Lord dclivereth them into our 
bands, one ahall chase a thousand, and two put tea thou- 
sand to flight I " 

\ "After all," said Harry, "our case ia utterly hopeless I 
A few poor, outcast wretches, without a place to lay our 
beads, and they all revelling in their splendor and their 
power ! Who is there in this great nation that is not 
pledged against us ? Who would not cry Amen, if we 
were dragged out and hung like dogs ? The North is as 
bad aa the South ! They kill us, and the North consents 
and justifies ! And all their wealth, power, and religion, 
are used against us. We are the ones that all sides are 
willing to give up. Any party in church or of state will 
throw in our blood and bonea as a make-weight, and think 
nothing of it. And, when 1 see them riding out iu their 
splendid equipages, their houses full of everything that ia 
elegant, they so cultivated and refined, and our people so 
miserable, poor, and down-trodden, I haven't any faith 
that there ia a God J " 

" Stop I " aaid Dred, laying his hand on hia arm. " Hear 
-what the prophet saith. ' Their land, also, is full of silver 
and gold ; neither is there any end of their treaaurea. Their 
land, also, is Oill of horses ; neither is thore any end of their 
chariots. Their land also is full of idols. They worship 
■ jthe work of their own hands. Enter into the rock, and 
bide thee in the dust, for fear of the Lord, and for the glory 
n. 24* • 



of His majesty. The lofty looks of man shall be bumbled, 
and the haughtiness of man shall be bowed down, and tbe 
Lord alone shall be exalted in that day. For the day of 
the Lord of Hosts shall be on evety one that is proud and 
lofty, and upon every one that is lifted np ; and he shall be 
bivught low t And npon all the cedars of Lebanon that are 
high and lifted up, and upon all the oaks of Bashan, and 
upon all the high mountains, and upon all the hills that are 
lifted up, and upon OTery high tower, and upon every 
fenced wall, and upon all the ships of Tarsbisb, and upon 
all pleasant pictures I And the loftiness of man shall be 
bowed down, the haughtiness of man shall be made low 1 
And they shall go in the holes of the rocks, and in the caves 
of the earth, for fear of the Lord, and for bis majes^, 
when he ariaeth to shake terribly the earth I '" 

The tall pines, and whispering oaks, as they stood waving 
in purple freshness at the dawn, seented like broad-winged 
attesting angels, bearing witness, ia their serene and solemn 
majesty, to the sublime words, "Heaven and earth shall 
not pass away till these words have been fulfilled 1 " 

After a few moments a troubled expression came ovw 
the face of Dred. 

"Harry," he said, "verily, he is a God that hideth 
himself I He giveth none account to any of these matters. 
It may be that I shall not lead the tribes over this Jordan ; 
but that I shall lay my bones in the wilderness I But the 
day shall surely come, and tbe sign of the Son of Mao shall 
appear in the air, and all tribes of the earth shall wail, 
because of him I Behold, I saw white spirits and black 
spirits, that contended in the air ; and the thunder rolled, 
and the blood flowed, and tbe voice said, 'Come rongfa, 
come smooth 1 Such is the decree. ,Ye must surely bear 
it I ' But, as yet, the prayers of tbe saints have power ; 
for there be angels, having golden censers, which be tbe 
prayers of saints. And tbe Lord, by reason thereof, de- 
layeth. -Behold I have borne the burden of the Lord evea 
for many years. He hath covered me with a cloud iu ttitt 
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day of hia anger, and filled tne with his wrath ; and his 
word has been like a consuming fire shut in my bones I 
He hath held mine eyes waking, and my bones have waxed 
old with my roarings all the day long ! Then 1 have said, 
' 0, that thoa wonldst hide roe in the dust I That thou 
■wonldst keep me secret till thy wrath be past ! ' " 

At this moment, soaring upward through the blue aky, 
rose the fair form of a wood-pigeon, wheeling and curving 
in the morning sunlight, cutting the ether with airy fiight, 
BO smooth, even, and clear, as if it had learnt motion from 
the music of angels. 

Dred's eye, faded and haggard with his long night- 
watchings, followed it for a moment with an air of eoft£ned 
pleasure, in which was blent somewhat of weariness and 
loiging. 

"0, that I had wings like a dove I" he said. "Then 
would I See away and be at rest I I would hasten from the 
windy etorm and tempest I Lo, then I would wander fat 
off, and remain in the wilderness 1 " 

There was something peculiar in the power and energy 
which this man's nature had of drawing otliers into the 
tide of its own sympathies, as a strong ship, walking 
through the water, draws all the smaller craft into its. 
current. 

Harry, melancholy and disheartened as he was, felt him- 
Belf borne out with him in that impassioned prayer, 

"I know," said Dred, "that the new heavens and the 
Dew earth shall come, and the redeemed of the Lord shall 
walk in it. But, as for me, I am a man of unclean lips, and 
the Lord hath laid on me the oppressions of the people I 
But, though the violent man prevail against me, it shall 
surely come to pass I " 

Harry turned away, and walked slowly to the other side 
of the clearing, where Old Tiff, with Fanny, Teddy, and 
Lieette, having kindled a fire on the ground, was busy in 
preparing their breakfast. Dred, instead of going into his 
house, disappeared in the thicket. MiUy had gone home 
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with the man who came from Cftnema. The next day, as 
Harry aad Dred made a bnntiDg excursion ttirongh the 
Bwamp, retumiog home in the edge of the evening, they 
happened ta be paesing near the scene of lawless violence 
which we have already described. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE SLAVE HUNT. 

Tom Gosdon, for tbo next two or three dajB after hia 
iDJur?, was about as comfortable to manage ae a wounded 
hyena. He had a thousand varying caprices every hour 
and moment -, and now one and now another prevailed. 
The miserable girls who were held by him as his particular 
attendants were tormented by every species of annoy- 
ance which a restless and passionate man, in his impatience, 
could devise. 

The recent death of Milly's mistress by the cholera had 
reduced her under Tom's authority ; and she was sum- 
moned now from her work every hour to give directions 
and advice, which, the minute they were given, were repu- 
diated with curses. 

" I declare," said Aunt Katy, the housekeeper, "if Mae'r 
Tom is n't 'nough to use a body off o' der feet. It 's jist 
four times I 's got gruel ready for him dis last two hours 
— doing all I could to suit him ; and he swars at it, and 
flings it round real nndocent. Why, he's got fever, and 
does he spect to make things taste godfl to him, when 
he 's got fever ! Why, course I can't, and no need of him 
calling me a devil, and all that ! That ar 's very unnecessary, 
I think. I don't believe in no such I The Gordons allers 
used to have somo sense to 'em, even if they was cross ; but 
he an'tgot a grain. I should think he was 'sessed wid Old 
Sam, for my part. Bringing 'sgrace on us all, the way he 
cuts up ! We really don' know how to hold up our head, 
none of ns. The Gordons have allers been sich a genteel 
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iamil; I Laws, we did n't know what privileges we had 
when we had Miss Nina 1 Them new girls, dressed up in all 
their flounces and ferbuloes ( Ouess they has to take it I " 

In time, however, even in spite of his chafing, and fret- 
fulness, and contempt <^ physiciauB' prescriptions, Tom 
seemed to recover, by the same kind of fatality which makes 
ill-weeds thrive apace. Meanwhile he employed his leisure 
hours in laying plans of revenge, to be executed as soon 
«s he should be able to take to his horse again. Among 
other things, he vowed deep vengeance on Abijah Skinflint, 
who, he said, he knew must have sold the powder and am- 
munition to the negroes in the swamp. This may have 
been true, or may not ; but, in cases of lynch-law, such 
questions are indifferent matt«r. A man is accused, con- 
demned, and judged, at the will of his more powerful 
neighbor. It was suflScient to Tom that h£ thought so ; and, 
being sick and cross, thought so just now with more par- 
ticular intensity. 

Jim Stokes, he knew, cherished an animosity of long 
standing towards Abijah, which he could make nse of in 
enlisting him in the cause. One of the first uses, there- 
fore, which Tom made of his recovered liberty, after he was 
able to ride out, was to head a raid on Abijah's shop. The 
shop was without ceremony dismantled and plundered ; 
and the mob, having helped themselves to his whiskey, 
next amused themselves by tarring and feathering him ; 
and, having insulted and abused him to their satis&ction, 
and exacted a promise'from him to leave the state within 
three days, they returned home glorious in their own eyes. 
And the next week a brilliant account of the aflair appeared 
in the Trampel of Liberty, headed 

"Spmmart JnsncB." 

Nobody pitied Abijah, of coarse ; and, as bojjh'outd 
probably have been quite willing to join in the san^^ort 
of treatment for any one else, we know not that we ixe 
particularly concerned for his doom. The respectable peo- 
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plo in the neighborhood first remarked that they didn't 
approve of mobs in general, and then dilafed, with visible 
satisfaction, on tliis in particular, after a fashion of that 
stupid class that are called respectable people, generally. 
The foolish mob gloried and osulted, not considering that 
any day the same weapons might be turned againat them. 
The mob being now somewhat drilled and animated, Tom 
proposed, while their spirit was up, to get up a hunting 
in the swamp, which should more fully satisfy bis own 
private vengeance. There is a sleeping tiger in the human 
breast that delights in violence and blood ; and this tiger 
Tom resolved to unchain. 

The act of outlawry had already publicly set up Harry 
as a mark for whatever cruelty drunken ingenuity might 
choose to perpetrate. As our readers may have a curiosity 
in this kind of literature, we will indulge them with a copy 
of this : 

" Slate of North Carolina, Chowan County. 

"Whereas, complaint upon oath hath this day been made 
to us, two of the Justices of the Peace for the said county 
and state aforesaid, by Thomas Gordon, that a certain male 
slave belonging to him, named Harry, a carpenter by trade, 
about thirty-five years old, five feet four inches high, or 
thereabouts ; dark complexion, stout built, blue eyes, deep 
sunk in his head, forehead very square, tolerably load 
voice; bath absented himself from his master's service, and 
is supposed to be lurking about in the swamp, committing 
acts of felony or other misdeeds. These are, therefore, in 
the name of the state aforesaid, to command said slave 
forthwith to surrender himself, and return home to his said 
master. And we do hereby, by virtue of the act of assem- 
bly, in such case made and provided, intimate and ^declare 
that, if the said slave Harry doth not surrender himself, 
and return home immediately after the publication of theso 
preseA^, that any person or persons may kill and destroy 
the said slave by such means as he or they may think fit, 
without accil&ation or impeachment of any crime or offence 
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for 80 doing, and without incnning any penalty or forfeiture 
thereby. Oiven under our hands and seal, 

" James T. Muller, ( seal, 1 

" T. BUTTERCOnRT."* ( SEAL, j 

One can scarcely contemplate without pity the condition 
of a population which grows up under the inSuence of snch 
laws and customs as these. That the lowest brutalily and 
the moBt fiendish cruelty should be remorselessly practised 
by those whose ferocity thus receives the sanction of the 
law, cannot be wondered at. Tom Gordon convened at his 
house an assemblage of those whom he used as the tools 
and ministers of his vengeance. Hairy had been secretly 
hated by them all in his prosperous days, because, though 
a slave, he was better droBsed, better educated, and, on the 
whole, treated with more consideration by the Gordon fem- 
ily and their guests, than they were ; and, at times, he had 
had occasion to rebuke some of them for receiving from the 
slaves goods taken from the plantation. To he sure, while 
he was prosperous they were outwardly subservient to him, 
as the great man of a great family ; but now he was dovm, 
as the amiable fashion of the world generally is, they re- 
solved to make up for their fonner subservience by redou- 
bled insolence, 

Jim Stokes, in particular, bore Harry a grudge, for having 
once espressed himself with indignation concerning the 
meanness and brutality of his calling ; and he was there- 
fore the more willing to be made use of on the present occa- 
sion. Accordingly, on the*morning we speak of, there was 
gathered before the door of the mansion at Canema a con- 
fused melange of men, of that general style of appearance 
which, in our times, wecall "Border Ruffians," — halfdninken, 
pro&ne, obscene as the harpies which descended on the 
feast of jEueas. Tom Gordon had only this advjintagg among 
them, that superior education and position had givtei him 

im which tl 
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the power, when he chose, of asBuning the appe&nuice and 
nsing the langaage of a gentleman. But he had enough of 
g^oBsaess within, to enable him at will to become aa ode of 
them. Tom's arm was still worn in a Bling, but, as lack 
of energy never was one of his faults, he was about to take 
the saddle with his troop. At present they were drawn up 
before the door, laughing, swearing, and drinking whiskey, 
which flowed in abundance. The dogs — the better-mannered 
brutes of the two, by all odds — were struggling in their 
leashes with impatience and excitement. Tom Gordon 
stood forth on the veranda, after the fashion of great gen- 
erale of old, who harangued their troops on the eve of bat- 
tle. Any one who has read the speeches of the leaders who 
pi-esided over the sacking of Lawrence will get an idea of 
some features in this style of eloquence, which oar pen 
cannot represent. 

" Now, boys," said Tom, " yon are getting your names 
up. Ton 've done some good work already. You 've given 
that old, snivelling priest a taste of true orthodox doctrine, 
that will enlighten him for the future. You 've given that 
long-nosed Skinflint light enough to see the error of his 

A general laugh here arose, and voices repeated, 
" Ah, ah, that we did I Did n't we, though t " 
" I reckon you did ! " said Tom Gordon. " I reckon ho 
did n't need candles to see his sins by, that night I 
Did n't we make a candle of his old dog-kennel ? Did n't 
he have light to see his way ont of the state by ? and did n't 
we give him a suit to keep him warm on the road f Ah, 
boys, that was a warm suit — no mistake I It was a suit 
that will stick to him, too I He won't trade that off for rum, 
in a hurry, I 'm thinking I Will he, boys ? " 

Bursts of crazy, half-drunken applause here interrupted 
the orator, 

"Pity we hadn't put a match to it t " shouted one. 
" Ah, well, boys, you did enough for that time I Wait 
till you catch these sneaking varmins in the swamp, you 
n. 25 
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shall do what yon like with them. Nobody shall hinder 
you, that 'a law and order. These foxes have troubled us 
long enough, stealing at our heu-rooBts while we were 
asleep. We shall make it hot for them, if we catch them ;. 
and we ate going to catch them. There are no two ways 
about it. This old swamp is like Davy's coon — it 's got 
to come down I And it will come down, boys, when it sees 
u4 coming. No mistake about that I Now, boys, mind, 
catch him alive, if you can ; but shoot him, if you can't. 
Bemember, I '11 give a hundred and fifty dollars for his 
bead 1 " 

A loud shout chornsed this last announcement, and Tom 
descended in glory to take his place in his saddle. 

Once, we suppose, this history would not have been 
believed, had it been told ; but of late our own sons and 
brothers have been hounded and hunted by just such men, 
with such means. 

The fire which began in the dry tree has spread to iiie 
greeni 

Long live the great Okriaaamzing InsHiuHonin 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



Clatton, at the time of the violent assault which we have 
described, received an injury upon the head which rendered 
him insensible. 

When he came to himself, be was conscious at first only 
of a fanning of summer breezes. He opened his eyes, and 
looked listlessly np into the blue sky, that appeared through 
thethonaand leafy hollows of waving boughB. Voices of birds 
warbling and calling, like answering echoes, to each other, 
fell dreamily on his ear. Some gentle hand was placing 
bandages about his head ; and figures of women, he did not 
recognize, moved whisperingly around him, tending and 
watching. 

He dropped asleep agun, and thus for many hours lay in 
a kind of heavy trance. 

Harry and Lisette had vacated, for his use, their hut ; but, 
as it was now the, splendid weather of October, when earth 
and sky become a temple of. beauty and serenity, they 
tended him during the hours of the day in the open air, 
and it would seem as if there were no art of healing like to 
this. As air and heat and water all have a benevolent tend- 
ency to enter and fill up a vacuum, so we might &ncy the 
failing vitality of the human system to receive accessions 
of vigor by being placed in the vicinity of the healthful 
growths of nature. All the trees which John saw around 
the river of life and heaven bore healing leaves ; and there 
may be a sense in which the trees of our world bear leaves 
that are healing both to body and soul. He who hath gone 
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ont of the city, sick, disgaated, and wearied, and lain him- 
self down itt the forest, under the fatherly shadow of an 
oak, may have heard thie whispered to him in the leafy rus- 
tling^ of a thousand tongues. 

" See," said Dred to Harry, as they were watching over 
the yet insensible form of Clayton, " how the word of the 
Lord is fulfilled on this people. Qe shall deliver them, 
every man, into the hand of his neighbor ; and he that 
departeth from evil maketh himself a prey t " 

" Yes," said Harry ; " but this is a good man ; he stands 
up for our rights. If he had his way, we should soou have 
justice done us." 

"Yes," said Dred, "but it is even as it was of old; 
' behold I send unto you prophets aud wise men, and some 
of them shall ye slay. For this people's heart is waxed 
gross, and their ears have they closed. Therefore, the Lord 
shall bring upon this generation the blood of all the sl^n, 
from the blood of righteous Abel to the blood of Zacbarias, 
the son of Barachias, whom they slew between the temple 
and the altar.' " 

« * * * * * * 

After a day or two spent in a kind of listless dreaming, 
Clayton was so far recovered as to be able to sit up and 
look about him. The serene tranquillity of the lovely Octo- 
ber skies seemed to fall like a spell upon his soul. 

Amidst the wild and desolate swamp, here was an island 
of security, where nature took men to her sheltering bosom. 
A thousuid birds, speaking with thousand airy voices, were 
calling from breezy tree-tops, and from swinging cradles of 
vine-leaves; white clouds sailed, in changing and varying 
islands, over the heavy green battlements of the woods. 
The wavering slumberous sonud ofthousand leaves, through 
which the autumn air walked to and fro, consoled him. 
Life began to look to him like a troubled dream, forever 
past. His own sufferings, the hours of agony and deatli 
which he had never dared to remember, seemed now to 
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vear a new uid glorified form. Such is the diyine power 
in which God still reveals himself through the lovely and 
incorruptible- forms of nature. 

Clayton became interested in Dred, as a psychological 
study. At first he was silent and reserved, but attended 
to the wants of his gueat with evident respect and kindness. 
Gradually, however, the love of expression, which lies hid- 
den in almost every soul, began to unfold itself in him, and 
he seemed to find pleasure in a sympathetic listener. His 
wild jargon of hebraistic phrases, names, and allusions, had 
for Clayton, in his enfeebled state, a quaint and poetic in- 
terest. He compared him, in hie own mind, to one of those 
old rude Gothic doorways, so frequent in European cathe- 
drate, where scriptural images, carved in rough granite, 
mingle themselves with a thousand wayward, fantastic 
freaks of architecture ; and sometimes he thought, with a 
eigh, how much might have been accomplished by a soul so 
ardent and a frame so energetic, had they been enlightened 
and guided. 

Dred would sometimes come, in the shady part of the 
afternoon, and lie on the grass beside him, and talk for hours 
in a quaint, rambling, dreamy style, through which there 
were occasional fiashes of practice ability and shrewdness. 

He had been a great traveller — a traveller through re- 
gions generally held inaccessible to human foot and eye. 
He had explored not only the vast swamp-girdle of the 
Atlantic, but the everglades of Florida, with all their strange 
and tropical luxuriance of growth ; he had wandered along 
the dreary and perilous belt of sand which skirts the 
Boutbem Atlantic shores, full of quicksands and of dangers, 
and there he had mused of the eternal secret of the tides, 
with whose restless, neveiMjeasing rise aud fall the soul 
of man has a mysterious sympathy. Destitute of the light 
of philosophy and science, ho had revolved in the twilight of 
his ardent and struggling thoughts the causes of natural 
phenomena, and settled these questions for himself by theo- 
ries of his own. Sometimes his residence for weeks had 
n. 25* 
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been ft strtraded hnlk, cast on one of these inhospitable 
shores, where he itteted and prayed, and &ncied that 
answering voices came to him in the moaning of the wind 
and the sullen swell of the sea. 

Our readers behold him now, stretched on the grass be- 
side the hut of Hany and Liaetie, in one of his calmest and 
most communicative moods. 

The children, with Lieette and the women, were search- 
ing for grapeB in a distant part of the enclosure ; and Harry, 
with the other fugitive man, had gone to bring in certain 
provisions which were to have been deposited for them in a 
distant part of the swamp by some of their confederates on 
one of the plantations. Old Tiff was hoeing potatoes dili- 
gently in a spot not very &r distant, and evidently listening 
to the conversation with an ear of shrewd attention. 

" Yes," s«d Dred, with that misty light in his eye which 
one may often have remarked in the eye of enthusiasts, 
" the glory holds off, but it is coming I Now is the groan- 
ing time I TKot was revealed to me when I was down at 
.Okerecoke, when I slept three weeks in the hulk of a ship 
out of which ail souls had perished." 

" Kather a dismal abode, my friend," said Clayton, by- 
way of drawing him on to conversation. 

" The Spirit drove me there," said Dred, " for I had be- 
sought the Lord to show unto me the knowledge of things 
to come ; and the Lord bade me to go from the habitations 
of men, and to seek out the desolate places of the sea, and 
dwell in the wreck of a ship that was forsaken for a sign of 
desolation unto this people. So I went and dwelt there, 
and the Lord called me Amraphal, becanse bidden things of 
judgment were made known unto me. And the Lord 
showed unto me that even as a ship which is forsaken of 
the waters, wherein all flesh have died, so shall it be with 
the nation of ^e oppressor." 

" How did the Lord show yon this ? " said Clayton, bent 
upon pursuing his inquiry. 

" Mine ear received it in the night season," aaid Dred, 
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"and I beard how the whole creation groaneth and travail- 
eth, waiting for the adoption ; and becanee of this he hath 
appointed the tide." 

" I don't see the connection," said Clayton. "Whybe- 
cauBe of this ? " 

" Because," aaid Dred, " eveiy day is fall of labor, but 
the labor goetb back again into the seas. So that travail 
of all generations fiath gone bacfe, till the desire of all na- 
tions shall come, and He shall come with burning and witb 
judgment, and with great shakings ; but in the end thereof 
shall be peace. Wherefore, it is written that in the new 
heavens and the new earth there shall be no more sea." 

These words were uttered with an air of solemn, assnred 
confidence, that impressed Clayton strangely. Something 
in his inner nature seemed to recognize in them a shadow 
of things hoped for. He was in that mood into which the 
mind of him who strives with the evils of this world mast 
often &U — a mood of weariness and longing ; and heard 
within him the cry of the human soul, tempest-tossed and 
not comforted, for rest and assurance of the state where 
there shall be no more sea. 

"So, then," he said unto Dred, "so, then, you believe 
that these heavens and earth shall be made new." 

" Assuredly," said Dred. " And the King shall reign in 
righteousness. He shall deliver the needy when he crieth, 
— the poor and him that hath no helper. He shall redeem 
their souls from deceit and violence. He shall sit upon a 
white cloud, and the rainbow shall be round about his head. 
And the elect of the Lord shall be kings and priests on the 
earth." 

" And do yon think yon shall be one of them ? " said 
Clayton. 

Dred gave a kind of inward groan, 

" Not every one that prophesieth in his name shall be 
found worthy ! " he said. " I have prayed the Lord, but he 
hath not granted me the assurance. I am the rod of bis 
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wrath, to execute vengeance on his enemies. Shall the axe 
nagoify itself agaiuet him that lifteth it ? " 

The coDversation was here interrupted by Hariy, who, 
suddenly springing from the tree, came np, in a hurried and 
agitated manner. 

" The devil is broke loose ! " he said. " Tom Gordon is 
out, with his whole crew at his heels, beating the swamp 1 
A more drunken, swearing, ferocious ■ set I never eaw 1 
They have got on to the trail of poor Jim, and are tracking 
him without mercy ! " 

A dark light flashed from Dred's eye, as he sprang upon 
his feet, 

" The voice of the Lord shaketh the wilderness ; yea, the 
wflderaess of Kade^. I will go forth and deliver him ! " 

He seized his rifle and shot-bag, and in a few momentB 
was gone. It was Hart7'e instinct to have followed him ; 
bat Lisette threw herself, weeping, on hie neck. 

"Don't go — don't I " she said. "Whatshall we all do 
without you? Stay with us I You'll certainly be killed, 
and you can do no good 1 " 

" Consider," said Clayton, "that yon have not the femil- 
iarity with these swamps, nor the wonderful physical power 
of this man. It would only be throwing away your life." 

The hours of that day passed gloomily. Sometimes the 
brutal sound of the hunt seemed to sweep near them, ~- the 
crack of rifles, the baying of dogs, the sound of oaths, — 
and then again all went off into silence, and nothing was 
beard but the innocent patter of leaf upon leaf, and the 
warbling of the birds, singing cheeiily, ignorant of the 
abyss of cruelty and crime over which they sang. 

Towards sunset a rustling was heard in the, branches of 
the oak, and Dred dropped down into the enclosure, wet, 
and soiled, and wearied. All gathered round him, in a mo- 
ment. 

" Where is Jim ? " asked Hariy. 

"Slaiul"sud Dred. "The archers pressed him sore, 
aod he hath fallen in the wilderness I " 
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There was a general exclamation of horror. Dred made 
a movemeDt to sit down on the earth. He lost his balance, 
and fell ; and they all saw now, what at first they had not 
noticed, a wound in his breast, from which the blood was 
welling. His wife fell by hie side, with wild moans of sor- 
row. He lirted his hand, and motioned her Irom him. 

"Peace," he said, "peace! It is enough! Behold, I 
go unto the witnesses who cry day and night ! " 

The circle stood around him in mute horror and surprise. 
Clayton was the first who had presence of mind to kneel 
and stanch the blood. Dred looked at him ; his calm, 
large eyes filled with supernatural light. 

" All over I " he said. 

He put his hand calmly to his side, and felt the gnebing 
blood. He took some in his hand and threw it upward, 
crying out, with wild energy, in the words of an ancient 
prophet, 

" 0, earth, earth, earth I Cover thou not my blood I " 

Behind tiie dark barrier of the woods the sun was setting 
gloriously. Piles of loose, floating clouds, which all day 
long had been moving through the sky in white and silvery 
stillness, now one after another took up the rosy Sush, and 
became each one a light-bearer, filled with ethereal radiance. 
And the birds sang on as they ever sing, unterrified by the 
great wail of human sorrow. 

It was evident to the little circle that He who is mightier 
than the kings of the earth was there, and that that splen- 
did frame, which had so long rejoiced in the exuberance of 
health and strength, was now to be resolved again into the 
eternal elements. 

"Harry," ho said, "lay me beneath the heap of witness. 
Let the God of their fathers judge between us I " 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



The de&tii of Dred fell like & night of despair oq the hearta 
of the little fugitive circle in the swamps — oa the hearts of 
moltitndGS in the surronndiag plantations, who bad regarded 
him as a prophet and a deliverer. He in whom they trusted 
was dead I The splendid, athletic form, so full of wild 
vitality, the powerful arm, the trained and keen-seeing eye, 
all etruck down at once I The grand and solemn voice 
hushed, and all the splendid poetry of olden time, the in- 
Bpiring symbols and prophetic dreams, which had so wrought 
upon his own soul, and with which he had wrought upon 
the souls of others, seemed to pass away with him, and to 
recede into the distance and become unsubstantial, like the 
remembered sounds of mighty winds, or solemn visions of 
evening clouds, in times long departed. 

On that night, when the woods had ceased to reverberate 
the brutal sounds of baying dogs, and the more brutal pro- 
fanity of drunken men ; when the leaves stood still on the 
trees, and the forest lay piled up in the darkness like black 
clouds, and the morning star was standing like a calm 
angelic presence above them, there might have been heard 
in the little clearing a muffled sound of footsteps, treading 
heavily, and voices of those that wept with a repressed and 
quiet weeping, as they bore the wild chieftain to his grave 
beneath the blasted tree. Of the undaunted circle who bad 
met there at the same hour many evenings before, some had 
dared to be present to-night ; for, hearing the report of the 
hunt, they had left their huts on the plantations by stealth. 
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wben tUI were asleep, and, eluding the vigilaoce of the 
patrols, tfae night watch which commonly guards planta* 
tiona, had come to the forest to leam the fete of their 
friends ; and bitter was the dismay and anguish which filled 
their souls when the; learned the result. It is melancholy 
to reflect, that among the children of one Father an event 
which excites in one class bitterness and lamentation should 
in another be cause of exultation and triumph. But the 
world has been thousands of years and not yet learned the 
first two words of the Lord's prayer ; and not nntil all tribes 
and nations hare learned these will his kingdom come, and 
his will be done, on earth, as it is in heaven. 

Among those who stood around the grave, none seemed 
more bowed down and despairing than one whom we have 
before introduced to the reader, under the name of Hanni- 
bal. He was a tall and splendidly formed negro, whose 
large head, high forehead, and marked features, indicated 
resolution and intellectual ability. He had been all his life 
held as the property of an uneducated man, of very mean 
and parsimonious character, who was singularly divided in 
his treatment of him, by a desire to make the most of his 
energies and capabilities as a slave, and a fear lest they 
should develop so fast as to render him unfit for the condi- 
tion of slavery. 

Hannibal had taught himself to read and write, but the 
secret of the acquisition was guarded in his own bosom, as 
vigilantly as the traveller among thieves would conceal in 
his breast an inestimable diamond ; for he well knew that, 
were tiiese acquisitions discovered, his master's fears would 
be so excited as to lead him to realize at once a present sum 
upon him, by selling him to the more hopeless prison-house 
of the far South, thus separating him from his wife and 
lamily. 

Hannibal was generally employed as the keeper of a ferry- 
boat by his master, and during the hours when he was 
waiting for passengers found many opportunities for grati- 
fying, in an imperfect manner, his thirst for knowledge. 
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Those who have always had books about them more than 
they could or would read know nothing of the paeeionate 
eagernesB with which a repressed and starved intellect 
devours in secret its' stolen food. 

In a little chink between the logs of his ferry-house there 
was secreted a Bible, a copy of Robinson Crusoe, and an 
odd number of a Northern newspaper which had been 
dropped from the pocket of a passenger ; and when the door 
was shut and barred at night, and his bit of pine knot 
lighted, he would take these out and read them honr by 
hour. There he yearned after the wild freedom of the deso- 
late island. He placed his wife and children, in imagination, 
in the little barricaded abode of Bubinson. He hunted and 
made coats of skin, and gathered strange fruits from trees 
with nnknowD names, and felt himself a free man. 

Over a soul so strong and so repressed it is not to be 
wondered at that Bred should have acquired a peculiar 
power. The study of the Bible had awakened in his mind 
that vague tumult of aspirations and hopes which it ever 
excites in the human breast ; and he was prompt to believe 
that the Lord who visited Israel in Dgypt had listened to 
the sighings of their captivity, and sent a prophet and a 
deliverer to his people. 

Like a torch carried in a stormy night, this hope had 
blazed up within him ; but the cold blast of death had 
whistled by, audit was extinguished forever. 

Among the small band that stood around the dead, on 
the edge of the grave, he stood, looking fixedly on the 
face of the departed. In the quaint and shaggy mound 
to which Dred had attached that strange, rugged, oriental 
appelIalion,/e^rS(iAodutfio, or the "heap of witness," there 
was wildly flaring a huge pine-knot torch, whose light fell 
with a 'red, distinct glare on the prostrate form that lay 
there like a kingly cedar uprooted, no more to wave its 
branches in air, yet mighty in its fell, with all the shaggy 
majesty of its branches around. Whatever might have been 
the strife and struggle of the soul once imprisoned in that 
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form, there 'was etamped upon the sombre face an expression 
of majestic and mournful -tranquillity, as if thatlong'-suffering 
and gracious God, to whose judgment he had made his last 
appeal, had rendered that judgment in mercy. When the 
statesmen and mighty men of our race die, though they had 
the weaknesses and sins of humanity, they want not orators 
in the church to draw the veil gently, to speak softly of 
their errors aud loudly of their good, and to predict for 
them, if not an abundant entrance, yet at least a safe asy- 
lum among the blessed ; and something not to be rebuked 
in our common nature inclines to join in a hopeful amen. 
It is not easy for us to believe that a great and powerful 
soul can be lost to God and itself forever. 

But he who lies here so still and mournfully in this flick- 
ering torch-light had struggling within him the energies 
which make the patriot and the prophet. Crushed beneath 
a mountain of ignorance, they rose blind and distorted ; yet 
had knowledge enlightened and snccesa crowned them, his 
name might have been, with that of Toussaint, celebrated 
in mournful sonnet by the deepest thinking poet of the age. 

" Thou hut left bebind 
Foircra Uiat will irork far (bee; sir, ewrtb, and aklea; 
There '< not » breftthing of the oammon wind 
ThM will forget (bee; then bast great alileai 
Th; friends ore eisltaUons, sgonieB, 
And lore, and man's nneonqnersble mind." 

The weight of so great an affliction seemed to have re- 
pressed the usual vivacity with which the negro is wont to 
indulge the expression of grief. When the body was laid 
down by the side of the grave, there was for a time a silence 
so deep that the rustling of the leaves, and the wild, doleful 
clamor of the frogs and turtles in the swamps, and the surge 
of the winds in the pine-tree tops, were all that met the ear. 
Even the wife of the dead stood with her shawl wrapped 
tightly about her, rocking to and fro, as if in the e.Ntremity 
of grief. 

An old man in the company, who had officiated sometimeB 
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as preacher amon^ the ne^oea, began to eing a well-known 
hymn very commonly used at negro funcraU, possibly be- 
cause its wild and gloomy imagery haa something exciting 
to their quick imaginations. The words rose on the night 
air: 

"Haik, bom tha t9mbi ■ dalefn! ■oond, 
H; em attend Uie orj ; 
Te liTiog meu, oome view the groimd 
Wlma 70a miut Bhortlj lis." 

DuriDg the singing of this verso Hannibal stood silent, 
with his arms gloomily folded, his eyes fixed on the lifeless 
iace. Gradnally the sentiment seemed to inspire his soul 
with a kind of serene triumph ; he lifted his head, and joined 
his deep boas voice in the singing of the second verse : 

" PrinMi, thii aIk; most be yonr bed. 
In spile a( ftU joai towen ; 
The tall, ttie wise, the nvemid fa«id, 
Mtut lie at low a< oon." 

" Yes," he said, " brethren, that will be the way of it. 
They triumph and lord it over us now, but their pomp will 
be brought down to the grave, and the noise of their viola. 
The worm shall be spread under them, and the worm shall 
cover them ; and when we come to stand together at the 
judgment seat, our testimony will be took there if it never 
was afore ; and the Lord will judge atween us and our op- 
pressors, — that's one comfort. Now, brethren, let's jest 
lay him in the grave, and he that 's a better man, or would 
have done better in his place, let him judge him if he 
dares." 

They lifted him up and laid him into the grave ; and in a 
few moments all the mortal signs by which that soul had 
been known on earth had vanished, to appear no more till 
the great day of judgment and decision. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE ESCAPE. 

Clatton bad not been an ODBympatbizing or iDattentive 
witness of those scenes. 

It is true that he knew not the whole depth of the affdr ; 
but Hany's letter and his own observations had led him, 
without esplanation, to fijel that there was a perilous degree 
of excitement in some of the actors in the scene before him, 
which, unless some escape-valve were opened, might lead 
to most fatal results. 

The day after the fiineral, he talked with Harry, wisely 
and kindly, assmning nothing to himself on the ground 
either of birth or position ; showing to him the nndesirable- 
nesB and hopelessness, under present circumstances, of 
any attempt to right by force the wrongs nnder which hie 
class were Buffering, and opening to bim and his associates 
a prospect of a safer way by flight to the Free States. 

One can scarcely appreciate the moral resolution and 
ibrce of character which conid make a person in Clayton's 
position in society — himself sustaining, in the eye of the 
law, the legal relation of a slaveholder — give advice of 
this kind. No crime is visited with more unsparing rigor 
by the regime of Southern society than the aiding or abet- 
ting the escape of a slave. He' who does it is tried as a 
negro-stealer ; and in some states death, in others, a long 
and disgraceM imprisonment in the penitentiary, is the 
award. 

For granting the slightest assistance and succor, in cases 
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like thefle, — for harboring the fugitive for even a night, — 
for giving him the meaneet shelter and food, — persons have 
been stripped of their whole property, and turned out desti- 
tute upon the world. Others, for no other crime, have 
languished years in unhealthy dungeons, and coming out at 
last with broken health and wasted energies ; nor has the 
most B^ntly patience and purity of character in the victim 
been able to lessen or mitigate the penalty. 

It was therefore only by the discerning power of a mind 
sufficiently clear and strong to flee its way through the 
mists of educational association, that Clayton could feel 
himself to be doing right in thus violating the laws and 
customs of the social state under which he was bom. But, 
in addition to his belief in the inalienable right of eveiy 
man to liberty, be had at this time a firm conviction that 
nothing but the removal of some of these minds from the 
oppressions which were goading t^em could prevent a 
development of bloody insurrection. 

It is probable that nothing has awakened more bitt«rly 
the animosity of the slaveholding commnnity than the 
existence in the Northern States of an indefinite yet very 
energetic institution, known as fteunderjrouwfroiirood; and 
yet, would they but reflect wisely on the things that belong 
to their peace, they would know that this has removed many 
a danger from their dwellings. One has only to become 
well acquainted with some of those fearless and energetic 
men who have found their way to freedom by its means, to 
feel certain that such minds and hearts would have proved, 
in time, an incendiary magazine under the scorching reign 
of slavery, But, by means of this, men of that class who 
cannot be kept in slavery have found a road to liberty 
which endangered the shedding of no blood but their own ; 
and the record of the strange and perilous means by which 
these escapes have been accomplished sufficiently shows the 
resolute nature of the men by whom they were under- 

It was soon agreed that a large party of fugitives should 
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in concert effect their escape. Harry, being bo white as 

easily to escape detection out of the immediate vicinity where 
he was known, assumed the task of making arrangements, 
for which he was amply supplied with money by Clayton. 

It is well known that there are, during the greater part 
of the year, lumberers engaged in the cutting and making 
of sliingles, who have extensive camps in the swamp, and 
live there for months at a time. These camps are made by 
laying foundations of logs on the spongy soil, thus forming 
platfonns on which rude cabins are erected. In the same 
manner roada are constructed into distant parts of the 
swamp, by means of which transportation is carried on. 
There is also a canal cut through the middle of the swamp, 
on which small sailing craft pass backwards and forwards 
with shingles and produce. 

In the employ of tliese lumberers are multitudes of slaves 
hired from surrounding proprieties. They live here in a 
situation of comparative freedom, being only obliged to 
make a certain number of staves or shingles within a stip- 
ulated time, and being furnished with vei7 comfortable 
provision. Living thus somewhat in the condition of free- 
men, they are said to be more intelligent, energetic, and 
self-respecting, than the generality of slaves. The camp of 
the fugitives had not been without intercourse with the camp 
of lumberers, some five miles distant. In cases of straits they 
had received secret supplies from them, and one or two of 
the mure daring and intelligent of the slave lumberers had 
attended some of Dred's midnight meetings. It was deter- 
mined, therefore, to negotiate with one of the slaves who 
commanded a lighter, or small vessel, in which lumber was 
conveyed to Norfolk, to assist their escape. 

On some consultation, however, it was found that the 
numbers wanting to escape were so large as not to be able, 
without exciting suspicion, to travel together, and.it was 
therefore decided to make two detachments. Milly had 
determined to cast in her lot with the fugitives, out of regard 
to her grandchild, poor little Tomtil, whose utter and merry 
n, 26* 
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tlioughtlessoess formed a toucbiag contrast to the gravity 
and earneetnesa of her affcctioDB and desirea fur him. He 
was to ber tbe only remaining memorial of a large family, 
which had been torn from herby the ordinary reverses and 
chances of slavery; and ahe clung to him, therefore, witb 
the undivided energy of her great heart. As far as her own 
rights were concerned, ahe would have made a willing sur- 
render of them, i-emaining patiently in the condition 
wherein ahe was called, and bearing injustice and oppression 
as a meana of spiritual improvement, and seeking to do 
what good lay in her power. 

Every individual baa an undoubted right, if he chooses, 
thus to resign the rights and privileges of his earthly 
birthright ; but the question is a very difTerent one when it 
involves the improvement and the immortal interests of 
those for whom the ties of blood oblige bim to have care. 

Milly, who viewed everything with the eye of a Christian, 
was far leas impressed by the rigor and severity of Tom 
Gordon's administration than by the dreadful demoralization 
of character which he brought upon the plantation. 

Tomtit being a bright, handsome child, his master had 
taken a particular fancy to him. ' He would have him 
alwaya about his peraon, and treated him with the same 
mixture of indulgence and caprice which one would bestow 
upon a spaniel. He took particular pleasure in teaching 
him to drink andto swear, apparently for nothing else than 
the idle amusement it afforded him to witness the exhibition 
of such accompli ah menta in so young a child. 

In vain Milly, who dared use more freedom with him 
than any other servant, expostulated. He laughed or 
swore at her, according to the state in which he happened 
to he. Milly, therefore, determined at once to join the 
flying party, and take her darling with her. Perhaps she 
would not have been able to accomplish thia, had not 
what she considered a rather fortunate reverse, about this 
time, brought Tomtit into disgrace with bis master. 
Owing to some piece of careless mischief which he had 
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committed, he had been beaten with a. eevcrity as thought- 
less KS the indulgence he at other times received, and, while 
bruised and trembling from this inQiction, he was fully ready 
to fly anywhere. 

Quite unexpectedly ta all parties, it was discovered that 
Tom Gordon's confidential servant and valet, Jim, was one 
of the most forward to escape. This mao, from that 
peculiar mixture of boldness, adroitness, cunning, and droll- 
ery, which often exists among negroes, had stood for yeara 
M prime and undisputed favorite with his master ; he had 
never wanted for money, or for anything that money could 
purchase ; and he had had an almost unreproved liberty of 
saying, in an odd fashion, what he pleased, with the 
licensed audacity of a court buffoon. 

One of the slaves expressed astonishment tfaat he, in 
his favored position, should think of such a thing. Jim 
gave a knowing inclination of his head to one side, and 
said: 

" Fac' is, bredren, dia chile is jest tired of dese yer 
partnership concerns. I and mas'r, we has all tings in 
common, sure 'nough ; but den I 'd rather have less of 'em, 
and have something dat's mine; 'sides which, I never 's 
going to have a wife till I can get one dat 'U belong to 
myself ; dat ar 's a ting I 's 'ticular 'bout. " 

The conspirators were wont to hold their meetings 
nightly in the woods, near the swamp, for purposes of con- 
cert and arrangement. 

Jim had been trusted so much to come and go at hts own 
pleasure, that he felt little fear of detection, always having 
some plausible excuse on hand, if inquiries were made. 

It is to be confessed that he had been a very profane and 
irreverent fellow, often attending prayer-raeetings, and other 
religious exorcises of the negroes, for no other apparent 
purpose tl^an to he able to give burlesque imitations of all 
^e procecdingB, for the amusement of his master and his 
master's vile associates. Whenever, tiierefbro, he waa 
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Diiisbcd, lie woiild, upou inquiry, assert, with a knowing 
wink, that " he had been out to de prayer-meetin'." 

" Seems to me, Jim," saya Tom, one morning, when he felt 
peculiarly ill-natured, " seems to me you are doing nothing 
but go to meeting, lately. I don't like it, and I 'in not going 
to have it. Some deviltry or other you are up to, and I 'm 
going to put a atop to it. Now, mind yourself; don't you 
go any more, or I '11 give you " 

We shall not mention particularly what Tom was in the 
habit of threatening to give. 

Here was a dilemma. One attendance more in the woods 
this very night was necessary, — was, indeed, indispens- 
able. Jim put all his powers of pleasing into requisition. 
Never had he made such desperate efforts to be entertain- 
ing. He sang, he danced, he mimicked sermons, carried on 
mock meetings, and seemed to whip all things sacred and 
profane together, in one great syllabub of uproarious mer- 
riment ; and this to an idle man, with a whole day upon his 
hands, and an urgent necessity for never having time to 
think, was no small affair. 

Tom mentally reflected in the evening, as he lay 
stretched out in the veranda, smoking his cigar, what 
in the world he should do without Jim, to keep him in 
spirits; and Jim, under cover of the day's glory, bad 
ventured to request of his master the Uberty of an hour, 
which he employed in going to his tryst in the woods. 
This was a bold step, considering how positively he had 
been forbidden to do it in the morning ; but Jim heartily 
prayed to his own wits, 'the only god he had been taught to 
worship, to help him out once more. He was returning 
home, hastening, in order to be in season for his master's 
bed-time, hoping to escape unquestioned as to where he 
had been. 

The appointments had all been made, and, between two 
and three o'clock that night, the whole party were to 
strike out upon their course, and ere morning to have 
travelled the first stage of their pilgrimage towards freedom. 
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Already the sense of a new nature was beginnlog to 
dawn on Jim's mind — a sense of something graver, 
ileadier, and more manly, than tho wild, frolicksomo life he 
had been leading ; and his bosom throbbed with a strange, 
new, unknown hope. 

Suddenly, on the very boundary of the spot where the 
wood joins the plantation, who should he meet but Tom 
Cordon, sent there as if he had been warned by hia evil 
stars. 

" Now, Lord help me I if dere is any Lord," said Jim. 
" Well, I 's got to blaze it out now de beat way I ken," 

Ho walked directly up to his master, with his usual air 
of aaucy assurance. 

" Why, Jim," said Tjm, " where have you been ? I 've 
been looking for you." 

" Why, bless you, raas'r, honey, I 's been out to da 
meetin'." 

- "Did n't I tell you, you dog," said Tom, with an oath, 
" that you were not to go to any more of those meetings ? " 

"Why, laws, maa'r, honey, chile, 'fore my heavenly 
mae'r, 1 done forgot every word you aaidl" said Jim. 
" I 's so kind o' tumbled up and down this day, and things 
lias been so cur'us I " 

The ludicrous grimace and tone, and attitude of affected 
contrition, with which all this was said, rather amused Tom ; 
and, though he still maintained an air of sternness, the subtle 
negro saw at onco his advantage, and added, " 'Clare if I 
isn't most dead I Ole Pomp, he preached, and he gets mo 
BO full o' grace 1 'a fit to bust. Haa to do something 
wicked, elae I '1! get translated one dese yer days, like 
'Lijali, and den who M mas'r have fur to wait on him f " 

" I don't believe you 've been to meeting," said Tom, 
■eying him with affected suspicion. " You 've' been out on 
some spree." 

" Why, laws, mas'r, honey, you hurts my feelings I 
Why, now, I 'a in hopes you 'd say you see de grace 
a ahining out all over me. Why, I 'a been in a clar state 
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of glomification all dis evening. Dat ar old Pomp, dar'fl 
no mistake, he does lift a body tip powerful 1 " 

"You don't remember a word he said, now, I'll bet," 
said Tom. " Where was the text f " 

"Text 1" said Jim, with assurance ; "'twas in the twenty- 
fourth chapter of Jerusalem, sixteenth verse." 

"Well," Bald Tom, "what was it? I should like to 
know." 

" L&tvs, mas'r, I b'lieve I can 'peat it," said Jim, with an 
indescribable air of wag^sh satisfaction. " 'Twas dis yer : 
' Ye shall sarch fur me in de momin' and ye won't find me.' 
Dat ar 's a mighty solemn text, mas'r, and ye ought to be 
'fleeting on 't." 

And Tom had occasion to reflecttupon it, the next morn- 
ing, when, having stormed,, and swore, and pulled until he 
broke the bell-wire, no Jim appeared. It was some time 
before he could actually realize or believe hs was gone. 

"The ungrateful dog 1 The impudent puppy, who had 
had all his life everytiiing he wanted, to run away from 
him ! " 

Tom aroused the whole country in pursuit; and, as ser- 
vants were found missing in many other plantations, there 
was a general excitement through the community. The 
Trumpet of Liberty began to blow dolorous notes, and 
articles headed, " The results of Abolitionist teaching, and 
covert incendiarism," began to appear. It was recom- 
mended that a general search should be made through the 
country for all persons tinctured with abolitionist senti- 
ments, and immediate measures pursued to oblige them to 
leave the state forthwith. 

One or two respectable gentlemen, who were in the habit 
of taking the National Era, were visited by members of a 
vigilance committee, and informed that they must immedi- 
ately drop the paper or leave the state ; and when one of 
them talked of his rights as a free citizen, and inquired 
how they would enforce their requisitions, supposing ho 
determined to stand for his liberty, the party informed 
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him succinctly to the following purport: "If yoH do not 
comply, your com, grain, and fodder, will be burned ; your 
cattle driven off; and, if you still persist, your house will 
be set on fire and consnmed, aud you will never know who 
does it." 

When the good gentleman inquired if this was freedom, 
his instructors informed him th:it freedom conuiated in tlieir 
right and power to make their neighbors submit to their 
own will and dictation ; and he would find himself in a free 
country so far aa this, that every one would feel at liberty 
to annoy and maltreat him so long as he opposed the popu- 
lar will. 

This modern doctrine of liberty has of late been strikingly 
and edifyingly enforced on the minds of some of our breth- 
ren aud sisters in the new states, to whom the offer of relin- 
quishing their principles or their property and lives has 
been tendered with the same admirable espllcitness. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that both these worthy 
gentlemen, to xise the language of their conqnerors, •' caved 
in," and thus escaped with no other disadvantage than a 
general plundering of their smoke-houses, the hams in which 
were thought a desirable addition to a triumphal entertain- 
ment proposed to be given in honor of law and order by 
The Associate Bands of the Glomods Immortal Coons, the 
body-guard which was Tom Gordon's instrument in all these 
exploits. 

lu fact, this association, although wanting the advantage 
of an ordaining prayer and a distribution of Bibles, as has 
been the case with some more recently sent from Southern 
states, to beat the missionary drum of state 'rights and the 
principles of law and order on our frontiers, yet conducted 
themselves in a manner which might have won them appro- 
bation even in Col. Buford'a regiment, giving such exhibi- 
tions of liberty as were sufficient to justify all despots for 
putting it down by force for centuries to come. 

Tom Gordon was the great organizer and leader of all 
these operations ; his suspicions had connected Clayton 
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with the dieappearance of his alavee, and he followed upon 
~bis track Trith the sagacity of a bloodhound. 

The outrage which he had perpetrated upon him in the 
forest, so far from being a matter of sham or concealment, 
was paraded as a canso for open boast and triumph. Tom 
rode about with his arm in a sling as a wounded hero, and 
received touching testimonials and demonstrations from 
sundry ladies of his acquaiutance for his gallantry and - 
spirit. When on the present occasion he found the pursuit 
of his slaves hopeless, his wrath and malice knew no 
bounds, and he deteiTnined to stir up and enkindle against 
Clayton to the utmost degree the animosities of the plants 
era around his estate of Magnolia Grove. 

This it was not difficult to do. We have already shown 
how much latent discontent and heart-burning had been 
excited by the course which Clayton aud his sister had 
pursued OQ their eetat«. 

Tom Gordon had a college acquaintance with the eldest 
8on of one of the ncighboi-ing families, a young man of as 
reckless and dissipated habits as his own. 

Hearing, therefore, that Clayton had retired to Magnolia 
Grove, he accepted an invitation of this young man to make 
him a visit, principally, as it would appear, for the purpose 
of instigating some mischief. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

LTNCH LAW AQAIN. 

Thb. reader Deit beholds Clayton at Magnolia Grove, 
wfaither he had fled to recruit bis exhausted health and 
spirits. He had been accompanied there by Fraak Ruseel. 

Oyr readers may afit«D have observed how long habits of 
intimacy may survive between two persons who have em- 
barked in moral courses, which, if pursued, must eventually 
eeparato them forever. 

For such is the force of moral elements, that .the ambi- 
tions and selfseeking cannot aiwayB walk with those who 
love good for its own sake. In this world, however, where 
all these things are imperfectly developed, habits of inti- 
macy often subsist a long time between the most opposing 
affifuties. _ 

The fact was that Buesel would not give up the society 
of Clayton. He admired the very thing in him which he 
wanted himself; and he comforted himself for not listening 
to his admonitions by the tolerance and good-nature with 
which he had always heard them. When he heard that he 
was ill, he came to him and insisted upon travelling with 
him, attending him with the utmost fidelity and kindness. 

Claytiin had not seen Anne befofe since his affliction — 
both because his time had been very much engaged, and 
because they who cannot apeak of their sorrows often shrink 
from the society of those whose habits of intimacy and affec- 
tion might lead them to desire such confidence. But he 
was not destined in his new retreat to find the peace he 
desired. ^Oar readers may remember that there were intimar 
n. * 2t 
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tions conveyed throoffh bia sister aome time ainee of diacon- 
tent arising in the Deighborhood. 

The pi-esence of Tom Gordon aoon began to make itself 
felt. As a conductor introduced into an electric atmosphere 
will draw to iteelf the fluid, so he become an organizing 
point for the prevailing diesatlsfaction. 

He went to dinner-parties and talked ; be wrote in the 
neareat paper; he excited the infiammable and inconsid- 
erate ; and, before he had been there man; weeks, a vigilance 
association was formed among the younger and mor6 hot- 
beaded of his associates, to search ont and extirpate covert 
abolitionism. Anne and her brother first became .sensible of 
an entire cessation of all those neighborly acts of kindness 
and hospitality, in which Southern people, when jn a good 
humor, are so abundant. 

At last, one day Clayton was informed that three or four 
gentlemen of his acquaintance were wishing to see him in 
the parlor-below. 

On deacending, be waa received first by his nearest neigh- 
bor. Judge Oliver, a fine-looking elderly gentleman, of influ- 
ential family connection. 

He was attended by Mr. Bradshaw, whom we have 
already introduced to our readers, and by a Mr. Knapp, ■ 
who was a very wealthy planter, a man of great energy and 
ability, who had for some years figured as the representa- 
tive of his native state in Congress. 

It was evident, by the embarrassed air of the party, that 
they had come on business of no pleasing character. 

It is not easy for persons, however much excited tbey 
may be, to enter at once upon ofiensive communications to 
persons who receive them with calm and gentlemanly civil- 
ity ; therefore, after being seated, and having discussed the 
ordinary topics, of the weather and the crops, the party 
looked one upon another, in a little uncertainty which should 
begin the real business of the interview. 

"Mr. Clayton," at length said .Judge Oliver, "we are 
really sorry to be obliged to make disagreeable commuiuca- 
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iions to you. We have all of us had &% sincerest respect 
for your family, aad for yourself. I have known and hon- 
ored your father many years, Mr. Clayton ; and, for my own 
part, I most say I anticipated much pleasure from your resi- 
dence in onr neighborhood. I am i-eally concerned to be 
obliged to say anything unpleasant ; but 1 am under the 
, necessity of telling you that the course you have been pur- 
suing with regard to your servants, being contrary to the 
laws and usages of our social institutions, can no longer be 
permitted among us. You are aware that the teaching of 
slaves to read and write is forbidden by the law, under 
severe penalties. We have always been liberal in the inter- 
pretation of this law. Eiceptional violations, conducted 
with privacy and discretion, in the case of favored servants, 
whose general good conduct seems to merit such confidence, 
have from time to time existed, and passed among us with- 
out notice or opposition ; but the instituting of a regular 
system of instruction, to the extent and degree i*hich exists 
upon your plantation, is a thing so directly in the face of 
the law, that we can no longer tolerate it ; and we have 
determined, unless this course is dropped, to take measures 
to put the law into execution." 

"I had paid my adopted state the compliment," said 
Clayton, " to suppose such laws to bo a mere relic of bar- 
barous ages, which the practical Christianity of our times 
would treat as a dead letter. I began my arrangements in 
all good faith, not dreaming that tliere could be found those 
who would oppose a course so evidently called for by the 
spirit of the Gospel, and the spirit of the age." 

"You are entirely mistaken, sir," said Mr. Knapp, in a 
tone of great decision, " if you suppose these laws are, or 
can ever be, a matter of indifference to us, or can be suf 
fered to become a dead letter. Sir, they are founded in the 
very nature of our institutions. They are indispensable to 
the preservation of our property, and the safety of our fami- 
lies. Once educate the negro population, and the whole 
system of our domestic institutions is at an end. Our 
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negroes have acquired already, by living among as, a 
degree of eagacity and intelligence which makee it difficnit 
to hold an even rein over them ; and, ouce open the flood- 
gates of edncation, and there is no saying where they and 
we might be carried. I, for my part, do not approve of 
these exceptional instances Judge Oliver mentioned. Qen- 
erallj speaking, those negroes wkoae intelligence and good * 
conduct would make them the natural recipients of such 
favors are precisely the ones who ought not to be trusted 
with them. It ruins them. Why, just look at the history 
of the insurrection that very nearly cut off the whole city 
of Charleston : what sort of men wore those who got it 
up ? They were just your steady, thoughtful, well-con- 
ducted men, — just the kind of men that people are teachr 
ing to read, because they think they are so good it can do 
DO harm. Sir, my father was one of the magistrates on the 
trial of those men, and I have heard him*say often there 
was not one man of bad character among them. They had 
all been remarkable for their good character. Why, there 
was that Denmark Tesey, who was the head of it : for 
twenty years he served his master, and was the most faith- 
ful creature that ever breathed ; and after be got his liberty, 
everybody respected him, and liked him. Why, at first, my 
father said the magistrates could not be brought to arrest 
him, they were so sure that he could not have been engaged 
in such an afTair. Now, all the leaders in that affair could 
read and write. They kept their lists of names ; and 
nobody knows, or ever will know, how many were down 
on them, for those fellows were deep as the grave, and you 
conld not get a word out of them. Sir, they died and 
made no sign ; but all this is a warning to us." 

" And do you think," said Clayton, " that if men of that 
degree of energy and intelligence are refused instruction, 
they will not find means to get knowledge for themselves f 
And if they do get it themselves, in spite of your precaa- 
tions, they will assuredly use it against you. 

"The tact is, gentlemen, it ie inevitable that a certain 
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degree of culture mast come from tbeii intercontBe with 
ne, and minds of a certain class w^ be stimulated to desire 
more ; and all the banders we put up will only serve to 
inflame curiosity, and will make them feel a perfect liberty 
to use the kaowledge they conquer from us against us. In 
my opinion, the only sure defence against insurrection is 
systematic education, by which we shall acquire that iufln- 
eiice over their minds which our superior cnltiration will 
enable us to hold. Then, as fost as they become fitted to 
enjoy rights, we must grant them." 

" Not we, indeed I " sud Mr. Enapp, striking his cane 
upon the floor. " We are not going to lay down our power 
in that way. We will not allow any such beginning. We 
must hold them down firmly and consistently. For my 
part, I dislike even the system of oral religious instruction. 
It starts their minds, and leads them to want,Bomethmg 
more. It 's indiscreet, and I always said so. As for teach- 
ing them out of the Bible, — why, the Bible is the most 
exciting book that ever was put together 1 It always starts 
op the mind, and it 'a unsafe." 

"Don't yon see," said Clayton, "what an admission you 
are making f What sort of a system must this be, that 
requires such a course to sustain it ? " 

" 1 can't help that," said Mr. Enapp. " There 's mil- 
lions and millions invested in it, and we can't afford to risk 
such an amount of property for mere abstract speculation. 
The system is as good as ibrty other systems that have pre- 
vailed, and will prevail. We can't take the frame-woA of 
society to pieces. We must proceed with things a6 they 
are. And now, Mr. Clayton, another thing I have to say to 
you," said he, looking excited, and getting up and walking 
the floor. " It has been discovered that you receive incen- 
diary documents throngh the post-office; and this cannot 
be permitted, sir." 

The color flushed into Clayton's &ce, and his eye kindled 
as he braced himself in his chair. " By what right," ho 
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Baid, " does aoy one pry into what I receive titrongh the 
pOstKjffice ? Am I not a free man ? " 

" No, sir, you are not," aaid Mr, Knapp, — " not free to 
receive that which may imperil a whole neighhorhood. You 
are not free to store barrels of gunpowder on your premises, 
when they may blow up ours. Sir, we are obliged to hold 
the mail under supervision in this state ; and suspected per- 
sons will not be allowed to receive communications without 
oversight. Don't yon remember that the general post- 
ofBce was broken open in Charleston, and all the abolition 
documents taken out of the mail-bags and consumed, and a 
general meeting of all the most respectable citizens, headed 
by the clergy in their robes of office, solemnly confirmed the 
deed ? " 

" I tiiink, Mr. Knapp," said Judge Oliver, interposing in 
a milder tone, " that your excitement is carrying you 
further than you are aware. I should rather hope that Mr. 
Olayton would perceive the reasonableness of our demand, 
and of himself forego the taking of these incendiary docu- 
ments." 

" I take no inceadiary documents," said Clayton, warmly. 
"It is true I take an anti-slavery paper, edited at Wash- 
ington, in which the subject ia fairly and coolly discussed. 
I hold it no more than every man's duty to see both sides 
of a question." 

"Well, there, now," sud Mr. Knapp, "you see the 
disadvantage of having your slaves taught to read. If 
they could not read your papers, it would be no matter 
what you took ; but to have them get to reasoning on these 
subjects, and spread their reasonings. through our planta- 
tions, — why, there 'H be the devil to pay, at once." 

" Ton must be sensible," said Judge Oliver, " that there 
must be some individual rights which we resign for the 
public good. I have looked over the paper you speak of, 
and I acknowledge it seems to me very fair ; but, then, in 
onr peculiar and critical position, it might prove dangerous 
to have such reading about my house, and I never have it" 
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" In that case," SMd Clayton, " I wonder you don't anp- 
presa your own newspapera ; for as long as there is a con- 
greseiunal dieciission, or a Fourth of July oration or eena- 
torial speech in them, ao long they are full of incendiary 
excitement. Our history is full of it, our state billu of rights 
are full of it, the Hves of our fathers are full of it; we must . 
suppress our whole literature, if we. would avoid it." 

"Now, don't you see," said Mr. Knapp, "you have 
stated juat ao many reasons why slaves must not leam to 
read ? " 

" To be sure I do," said Clayton, " if they are always to 
remain slaves, if we are never to have any views of emaa- 
cipation for them." 

" Well, they are to remain slaves," said Mr. Knapp, 
speafcing with escitement. " Their condition is a finality ; 
we will not allow the subject of emancipation to be diacneaedi 

" Then, God have mercy on you 1 " said Clayton, solemnly; 
" for it is my firm belief that, in resisting the progress of 
human -freedom, you will be found fighting against Uod." 

"It isn't the cause of human freedom," said Mr. Enapp, 
hastily. " They are not human ; they are an inferior race, 
made expreaaly for subjection and servitude. The Bible 
teachea this plainly." 

" Why don't you teach them to read it, then ? " said Clay- 
ton, coolly. 

" The long and the short of the matter is, Mr. Clayton," 
said Mr. Knapp, walking nervously up and down the room, 
"yoa'H find this is not a matter to be trifled with. We 
come, aa your fricnda, to warn you ; and, if you don't listen 
to our warnings, we shall not hold ourstlves reaponsiblo for 
what may follow. You ought to have some consideration 
for your sister, if not for yourself." 

" I confess," said Clayton, " I had done the chivalry of 
South Carolina the honor to think that a lady could have 
nothing to fear." 

" It is so generally," sud Judge Oliver, " but on this sub- 
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ject there ia sncb a dreadful excitability in the pnblic mind, 
that we cannot contrcd it. Toa remember, when the com- 
missioner wad sent bj the Leffiela)ure of MasBacbusetts 
to Charleston, he came with his daughteiy a very cultivated 
and elegant young lady ; but the mob was rising, and we 
could not control it, and we had to g</ and beg them to 
leave the city. I, for one, would n't have been at all answer- 
able for the consequences, if they had remained." 

" I most confeBS, Judge Oliver," said Clayton, "that I 
have been surprised, this morning, to he^ Sontb CarolioianB 
palliating two such events in your history, resulting from 
mob violence, as the brewing open of the post-office, and 
the insult to the repreaeutative of a sister state, who came ia 
the most peaceable and friendly spirit, and to woinanbood in 
the person of an accomplished lady. Is this hydra-headed 
mODst«r, the mob, to be our governor?" 

" 0, it is only upon this subject," s^d all three of the 
gentlemen, at once ; " this subject is exceptimuil." 

" And do you think," 8«d Clajtou, ■" that 

' jon o»a set the l»ad on flm. 

To bum just so bigh, uid no higher ' T 

Tou may depend upon it you will find that you cannot. The 
mob that you smile on and encourage when it does work 
that suits you, wilt one day prove itself your master in a 
manner that you will not like." 

" Well, now, Mr. Clayton," SEud Mr. Bradshaw, who had 
not hitherto spoken, "you see this is a very disagreeable 
subject ; but the &ct is, we came in a friendly way to yoa. 
We all appreciate, personally, the merits of your character, 
and the excellence of your motives ; but, really sir, there is 
an excitement rising, there is a state of the public mind 
which is getting every day more and more in^ammable. I 
talked with Mids Anno on this subject, son^ months ago, 
and expressed my feelings very fully ; andfiow, if you will 
only give us a pledge that you will pursue a different 
course, we shall have something to take hold of to quiet the 
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popular mind. If 7011 will jnst write and stop yonr paper for 
the' present, and let it be understood tfaat your plaDtation 
system is to be stopped, the thing will gradually cool itself 
off." 

" Gentlemen," said Clayton, " yea are asking a very 
serious things from me, and one which requires reflection, 
if I am violating the direct laws of the state, and these laws 
are to be considered as still iu vital force, there is certunly 
some question with regard to my course ; but stilt I have 
responsibilities for the moral and religions improvement of 
those under my care, which are equally binding. I see no 
course but removal from the state." 

" Of course, we should be sorry," said Judge 01iver> 
" you should be obliged to do that ; still we trust you will 
see the necessity, and our motives." 

" Necessity is the tyrant's plea, I believe," said Clayton, 
smiling. 

" At all events, it is a strong one," replied Judge Oliver, 
smiling also. " But I am glad we have had this conversa- 
tion ; I think it will enable me to pacify the minds of some 
of our hot>4ieaded young neighbors, and prevent threatened 
mischief" 

After a little general conversation, the party separated on 
^parently friendly terms, and Clayton went to seek counsel 
with his sister and Frank Russel. 

Anne was indignant, with that straight-out and generous 
indignation which belongs to women, who, generally speak- 
ing, are ready to follow their principles to any result with 
more inconsiderate fearlessness than men. She had none 
of the anxieties for herself which Clayton had for her. 
Having once been witness of the brutalities of a alave-mob, 
Olayton could not, without a shudder, connect any such 
possibilities with bis sister. 

" I thfnk," said Anne, " we had better give up this mis- 
erable sham of a free government, of freedom of speech, 
freedom of conscience, and all that, if things must go on 
in this way." 
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" 0," said Frank Ruesel, " the fact is that onr republic, 
in these etatee, is like that of Venice ; it 'b not a democracy, 
but an oligarchy, and the mob is its standing array. We 
are, all of us, under the ' Council of Ten,' which has ite eyes 
everywhere. We are free enough as long as our actions 
please them ; when they don't, we shall find their noose 
around our necks. It 's very edifying, certainly, to have 
these gentlemen call-Dn you to tell you that they will not be 
answerable for couBequencea of excitement which they are 
all the time stirring up ; for, after all, who cares what you 
do, if they don't ? The large proprietors are the ones intei'- 
ested. The rabble are their bands, and this warning about 
popular excitement just means, ' Sir, if you don't take care, 
I shall let out my dogs, and then I won't be answerable for 
consequences.' " 

" And you call this liberty I " said Anne, indignantly. 

"0, well," said Busaet, "this is a world of humbugs. 
We call it liberty because it 'a an agreeable name. After 
all, what is liberty, that people make such a breeze about? 
We are al! slaves to one thing or another. Nobody ia abso- 
lutely free, except Robinson Crusoe, in the desolate island ; 
and he tears all his shirts to pieces and hangs them up 
as signals of distress, that he may get back into slavery 
again." 

"For all that," said Anne, warming, " I know there is 
such a thing as liberty. All that nobleness and enthusiasm 
which has animated people in all ages for liberty cannot be 
in vain. Who does not thrill at those words of the Mar- 
sellaise : 



Or whips th; noble apiiit tsme T ' " 

"These are certainly agreeable myths," aaid Russel, 
" but these things will not bear any close looking into. 
Liberty has generally meant the liberty of me and my na- 
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tion and my class to do what we please ; which is a very 
pleasant thiD^, certainly, to those who are on the upper side 
of the wheel, and probably involving much that's disagree- 
able to those who are under," 

"That is a heartless, unbelieving way of talking," said 
Anne, with tears in her eyes. " I know there have been 
some right true, noble souls, in whom the love of liberty 
has meant the love of right, and the desire that every hu- 
man brother should have what rightly belongs to him. It 
is not my liberty, nor our liberty, but the principle of liber- 
ty itself, that they strove for." 

"Such a principle, carried out logically,' would make 
smashing work in this world," said Russel. "In this sense, 
where is there a free government on earth f What nation 
ever does or ever did reepeet the right of the weaker, or 
ever will, till the millennium comes ? — and that 'e too far off 
to be of much use in practical calculations ; so don't let 's 
break our hearts about a name. For my part, I am more 
concerned about these implied threats. As I said before, 
' the hand of Joab is in this thing.' Tom Gordon is visit- 
ing in this neighborhood, and you may depend upon it that 
this, in some way, comes from him. He is a perfectly reck- 
less fellow, and I am afraid of some act of violence. If he 
should bring up a mob, whatever they do, there will be no 
redress for you. These respectable gentlemen, your best 
friends, will fold their hands, and eay, ' Ah, poor fellow t we 
told him so ! ' while others will put their hands compla- 
cently in their pockets, and say, ' Served him right I ' 

"I think," said Clayton, "there will be no immediate 
violence. I understood that they pledged as much when 
they departed." 

" If Tom Gordon is in the camp," saidRussel, "they may 
find that they have reckoned without their host in pi-DTnising 
that. There are two or three young fellows in this vicinity 
who, with his energy to direct them, are reckless enough 
for anything; and there is always an abundance of eici table 
rabble to be got for a drink of whiskey." 
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The event proved that Bnsael was right. Anne's bed- 
room wae in the back part of the cottage, opposite the little 
grove where stood her school-room. 

She was awakened, about otie o'clock, that night, by a 
broad, ruddy glare of light, which caused her at first to 
start from her bed, with the impression that the house waa 
on fire. 

At the same instant she perceived that the air was full of 
barbarous and dissonant sounds, such as the beating of tin 
pans, the braying of horns, and shouts of savage merriment, 
intermingled with slang oaths and curses. 

In a moment, recovering herself, she perceived that it was 
her school-house which was in a blaze, crisping and shriv- 
elling the foliage of the beautiful trees by which it was sur- 
rounded, and filling the air with a lurid light. 

She hastily dressed, and in a few moments Clayton and 
Bussel knocked at her door. Both were looking very pale, 

" Don't be alarmed," said Clayton, putting his arm around 
her with that manner which shows that there is everything 
t« fear ; " I am going out to speak to them." 

" Indeed, you are going to do no such thing," said Frank 
Bussel, decidedly. " This is no time for any extra displays 
of heroism. These men are insane with whiskey and excite- 
ment. They have probably been especially inflamed against 
you, and your presence would irritate them still more. Let 
me go out : I understand the icptobiie vulffus better than yoa 
do ; besides which, providentially, I have n't any conscience 
to prevent my saying and doing what is necessary for aa 
emergency. You shall see me lead ofiT this whole yelling 
pack at my heels in triumph. And sow, Clayton, you take 
care of Anne, like a good fellow, till I come back, which 
may be about four or five o'clock to-morrow morning. I 
shall toll all these fellows down to Muggins', and leave them 
so drunk they cannot stand for one three hours." 

So saying, Frank proceeded hastily to disguise himself in 
a shaggy old great coat, and to tie around his throat a red 
bandanna silk handkerchief, wiUi a very fiery and dashing 
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tie, and surmounting these equipments by an old hat which 
had belon^d to one of the servants, he stole out of the 
front door, and, passing around through the shrubbery, was 
very soon lost in the throng who surrounded the burning 
building. He soon eatisfied himself that Tom Gordon vas 
not personally among them, — that they consisted entirely 
of the lower claaa of whites. 

" So far, so good," he said to himself, and, springing on to 
the stump of a tree, he commenced a speech in that pieculisr 
slang dialect whicli was vernacular with them, and of which 
he perfectly well understood the use. 

With his quick aud ready talent for drollery, he soon had 
them around him in paroxysms of laughter ; and, compliment- 
ing their bravery, flattering and cajoling, their vanity, be 
soon got them completely in his power, and they assented, 
with a triumphant about, to the proposition that they should 
go down and celebrate their victory at Muggins' grocery, a 
low haunt about a mile distant, whither, as he predicted, 
they all followed him. And he was as good ae his word in 
not leaving them till all were so completely under the 
power of liquor as to be incapable of mischief for the time 
bein^. 

About nine o'clock the next day he returned, finding 
Clayton and Anne seated together at breakfast. 

" Now, Clayton," he said, seating himself, "I am going 
to talk to you in good, solemn earnest, for once. The foct 
is, you are checkmated. Your plans for gradual emanci- 
pation, or reform, or anything tending in that direction, are 
utterly hopeless ; and, if you want to pursue them with 
your own people, you must either send them to Liberia, or 
to the Northern States. There was a time, fifty years ago, 
when such things were contemplated with some degree of 
sittcerity by all the leading minds at the South. That time 
is oyer. Prom the very day that they began to open new 
territories to slavery, the value of this kind of property 
mounted up, so as to make emancipation a moral impossibil- 
ity. It is, as they told yoa, a fna^ ; and don't you Bee 
n. 28 
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how they make eTerything id the Union bend to it ? Why, 
these men are only about three tenths of the population of 
our Southern States, and yet the other seven tenths vir- 
tually have no existence. All they do is to vote as they 
are told — as they know ihey mnet, beinff too ignorant to 
know any better. 

" The mouth of the North is stn&ed with cotton, and will 
be kept fiitl as long as it suits us. Good, easy gentlemen, 
they are so satisfied with their pillows, and other accommo- 
dations Inside of the car, Uiat they don't trouble themselves 
to reflect that we are the engineers, nor to ask where we 
are going. Ajid, when any one does wake up and pipe oat 
in melancholy inquiry, we slam the door in his face, and 
tell him ' Mind your own business, sir,' and he leans back 
on his cotton pillow, and goes to sleep again, only whimper- 
ing a little, that ' we might be more poUte.' 

" They have their fanatics up there. Wo don't trouble our- 
selves to put them down ; we make them do it. They get 
up mobs on our account, to hoot troublesome ministers and 
editors out of their cities ; and their men that they send to 
Congress invariably do all our dirty work. There 's now 
and then an exception, it is tnie ; but they only prove the 
rule. 

" If there was any public sentiment at the North for you 
reformers to iail back upon, you might, iu spite of your 
difficulties, do something ; but there is not. They are all 
implicated with ns, except the class of bora fonatics, like 
you, who are walking in that very uniaehionable narrow 
way we 've heard of." 

" Well," sftid Anne, " let ub go out of the state, then. 
I will go anywhere ; but I wiU not stop the work that I 
have begun." 
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Thb party of fu^tivee, whieh started for the North, vaa 
divided into two hands. Hany, Lieette, Tiff, and hia two 
children, assumed the character of a family, of whom Harry 
took the part of father, Lisette the nurse, and Tiff the man- 
servant. 

The money which Clayton had given them enabling them 
to fiirniah a respectable outfit, they found no difficulty in 
taking passage under this character, at Norfolk, on board a 
small costing- vessel bound to New York. 

Never had Harry known a moment so full of joyous se- 
curity as that which found him out at sea in a white-winged 
vessel, flying with all speed toward the distant port of 
safety. 

Before they neared the coast of New York, however, 
there was a change in their prospects. The blue sky 
became darkened, and the sea, before so treacherously 
smooth, began to rise in furiouB waves. The little ves- 
sel was tossed baffling about by contrary and tumultuous 
winds. 

When she began to pitch and roll, in all the violence of a 
decided storm, Lisette and the children cried for fear. Old 
Tiff exerted himself for their comfort to the best of his 
ability. Seated on the cabin-floor, with his feet firmly 
braced, he would hold the children in his arms, and remind 
them of what Miss Nina had read to them of the storm 
that came down on the Lake of Gennesareth, and how 
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JesuB was in the hinder part of the boat, asleep on a pillow. 
" And he 'a dar yet," Tiff would say. 

" I wish they 'd wake him «p, then," said Teddy, discon- 
solately ; " I don't like this ilreadM noise ! What does he 
let it be so for ? " 

Before the close of that day the ftiry of the storm in- 
creased ; and the horrors of that night can only be told by 
those who have felt the like. The plauging of the vessel, the 
creaking and straining of the timbers, the hollow and sepnl- 
chral sound of waves striking against the hull, and the 
shiver with which, like a living creature, she seemed to 
tremble at every shock, were things frightful even to tie 
experienced sailor ; much more so to our trembling 
refugees. 

The morning dawned only to show the sailors their bark 
drifting helplessly toward a fatal shore, whose name is a 
sound of evil omen to seamen. 

It was not long before the final crash came, and the 
ship was wedged among nigged rocks, washed over every 
moment by the fury of the waves. 

All hands came now on deck for the last chance of life. 
One boat after another was attempted to be launched, but 
was swamped by the furious waters. When the last boat 
was essayed, there was a general rush of all on board. It 
was the last chance for life. In such hours the instinctive fear 
of death often overbears every other consideration ; and the 
boat was rapidly filled by the hands of the ship, who, being 
strongest and most accustomed to such situations, were 
more able to effect this than the passengers. The captain 
alone remained standing on the wreck, and with him Harry, 
Lisette, Tiff, and the children. 

" Pass along," said the captain, hastily pressing Lisette oa 
ooard, simply because she was the first that came to hand. 

" For de good Lord's sake," said Tiff, " put de chil'en on 
■)oard ; dere won't be no room forme, and 'tan't no matter I 
fou go 'board and take care of 'em," he said, poshliij; 
Harry along. ' 
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Harry mechftnically sprang into the boat, and the cap- 
tain after bim. The boat was fiiU. 

" 0, do t^e poor Tiff — do I " said the children, stretch- 
ing their bands after their old frieud. 

"Clear away, boys, — the boat's full I" shonted a dozen 
voices ; and the boat parted from the wreck, and snnk in 
eddies and whirls of boiling waves, foam, and spray, and 
went, ri^g and sinking, onward driven toward the 

A few, looking backwards, saw a mighty green wave 
come roaring and shaking its crested head, lift the hnll as 
if it had been an egg-shell, then dash it in fragments apon 
the rocks. This was all they knew, till they were them- 
selves cast, wet a/id dripping, but still living, upon the 
sands. 

A crowd of people were gathered upon the shore, who, 
with the natural kindness of humanity on such occasions, 
gathered the drenched uid sea-beaten wanderers into 
neighboring cottages, where food and fire, and changes ot 
dry clothing, awaited them. 

The children excited universal sympathy and attention, 
and so many mothers of the neighborhood came bringing 
offerings of clothing, that their lost wardrobe was soon yery 
tolerably replaced. But nothing could comfort them for the 
loss of their old friend. In vain the " little dears "were 
tempted with offers of cake and custard, and every imagin- 
able eatable. They sat with their arms around each other, 
quietly weeping. 

No matter how unsightly the casket may be which holds 
all the love there is on earth for us, be that love lodged in 
the heart of the poorest and most uneducated, the whole 
world can offer no exchange for the loss of it. 

Tiff's devotion to these children had been so constant, 
BO provident, so absolute, that.it did not teem to them pos- 
sible they could live a day without him ; and the desolation 
of their lot seemed to grow upon them every hour. Noth- 
ing would restrain them. They wonld go ont and look np 
n. 28* 
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Knd down, if, perh^u, tbe7 migbt meet him ; but &esy 
■ searched in vain. And Hany, who had attended them, led 
them back again, disconsolate. 

" I Bay,- Fanny," said Teddy, after they had said their 
prayers, and laid down in their little bed, " has Tiff gone to 
heaven f " 

" Certainly he has," stud Fanny, " if ever anybody went 
there." 

" Won't he coma and biiog us pretty soon ?'" said Teddy. 
"He won't want to be there withont us, will hef " 

" 0, 1 don't know," said Fanny. " I wish we could go ; 
the world ia bo loneaomq 1 " 

And, thus talking, the children fell asleep. Bnt it is 
written in an ancient record, " Weeping may endure for a 
niffht, but joy cometh in the morning ;" and, verily, the next 
morning Teddy started np in bed, and awakened his sister 
with a cry of joy. 

"0, Fanny I Fanny I Tiff isn't dead I I heard him 
laughing." 

Fanny started up, and, sure enough, there came through 
the partition which separated their little sleeping-room 
from the kitchen a sonnd very much like Tiff's old, unctu- 
ous Jaugh. 

One would have thought no other pair of lungs could 
have rolled out the jolly Ho, ho, ho, with snch a joyous 
fulness of intonation. 

The children hastily put on their clothes, and opened the 
door. 

"Why, bress de Lord I poppets, here dey ia, sure 
'uough I Ho I ho I ho 1 " said Tiff, stretching out his 
arms, while both the children ran and hung apon him. 

" 0, Tiff, we are ao glad ! 0, we thought yon was - 
drowned ; we 've been thinking so all night." 

" No, no, no, bress de Lord 1 'You don't get -shet of Ole 
Tiff dat ar way ! Won't get shet him till ye 's fetched up, 
and able to do for yerselves." 

" 0, Tiff, how did you get away ? " 



"Lawfll why, chil'ens, 'twaa a veiy strait way, I told 
de Lord 'bout it Says I, ' Good Lord, you knowe I don't 
car DothiDg 'bout it on' my own 'count; but 'pears like 
dese chil'ea is so young and tender, I could n't leave dem, 
no way ; ' and so I axed him if he would n't jest please to 
help me, 'cause I knowed he had'de power of de win^s and 
de aea. Well, sure 'nough, dat ar big wave toted me clar up 
right on de eho' ; but it tuk my breff and my senses so I 
did n't farly know whar I was. And de peoples dat foun' 
me took me a good bit 'way to a house down here, and dey 
was 'mazing good to me, and rubbed me wid de hot flan- 
nels, and giv mo one ting and anoder, so 't I woke up 
quite peart dis momin', and came out to look up my pop- 
pets; 'cause, yer see, it was kinder borne in on my mind 
dat I should find you. And now yer see, chil'en, you mark 
my words, de Lord ben wid us in six troubles, and in seven, 
and he 'II bring us to good luck yet. Tell ye, de sea han't . 
washed dat Ar outo' me, for all its banging and bruising." 
And TiS' chuckled in the fulness of bis heart, and made a 
joyful noise. 

His words were so far accomplished that, before many 
days, the little party, rested and refreshed, and with the 
losses of their wardrobe made up by friendly contribntiona, 
■ found themselves under the roof of some benevol.ent friends 
in New York. 

Thither, in due time, the other detachment of their 
party arrived, which had come forward under the gnid&nce 
of Hannibal, by ways and means which, as they may be 
wanted for others in like circumstances, we shall not fiirtiier 
particularize. 

Harry, by the kind patronage of friends, soon obtuned 
employment, which placed him and his wife in a situation 
of comfort. 

Milly and her grandson, and Old Tiff and his children, 
were enabled to hire a humble tenement together ; and she, 
finding employment as a pastry-cook in a confectioner'a 
establishment, was able to provide a very comfortable 
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tmppoii, vhile Tiff presided in iho hoosekeepiag depart- 
ment. 

After a jear or two an event occurred of eo romuitic a 
nature, that, had we not ascertained it as a positive fact, 
we should besitate to insert it in onr veracious narrative. 

Fanny's mothkr had an aunt in the Peyton family, a 
maiden lady of very singular character, who, by habits of 
great penuriousness, had amassed a large fortune, apparently 
for no other purpose than that it should, some day, foil 
into the hands of somebody who would know how to 
enjoy it. 

Having quarrelled, shorUy before her death, with all her 
otlier relatives, she cast about in her mind for ways and 
means to revenge herself ou them, by placing her property 
out of their disposal. 

She accordingly made a will, bequeathing it to the heirs 
of her niece Susan, if any such heirs existed ; and if not, the 
property was to go to an orphan asylum. 

By chance, the lawyer's letter of inquiiy was addressed 
to Clayton, who immediately, took tbe necessary measures 
to identify the children, and put them in possession of the 
property. 

Tiff now was glorious. " He always knowed it," be s^d, 
"- dat Miss Sue's chil'en would come to luck, asid dat de 
Lord would open a door for them, and he had." 

Fanny, who was now a well-grown girl of twelve years, 
chose Clayton as her guardian ; and, by his care, she was 
placed at one of the best New England schools, where her 
mind and her person developed rapidly. 

Her brother was placed at pchool in the same town. 

As for Clayton, after some inquiry and consideration, he 
bought a large and valuable tract of land in that purtion of 
Canada where the climate is least severe, and the land the 
most valuable for culture. 

To this place he removed his slaves, and formed there a 
township, which is bow one of the richest aod finest in the 
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Here be bnilt for himself a beautiful residence, where he 
and his sister live happily together, finding their enjoyment 
in the improvement of those by, whom thuy are surrounded. 

It ia a striking comment on the success of Clayton's 
enterprise, that the neighboring white settlers, who at first 
looked coldly upon him, fearing he would be the means of 
introducing a thriftless popalalion among them, have been 
entirely won over, and that the value of the improvements 
which Clayton and bis tenants have made lias nearly doubled 
the price of real estate in the vicinity. 

So high a character have bis schools borne, that the white 
settlers in the vicinity have discontinued their own, pie- 
ferring to have their cbildrou enjoy the advantages of those 
under his and his sister's patronage and care.* 

Harry is one of the head men of the settlement, and ia 
rapidly acquiring property and consideration in the commu- 
nity. 

A large farm, waving with some acres of fine wheat, with 
its fences and ont-houses in excellent condition, marks the 
energy and thrift of Haniiihal, who, instead of filaying men, 
is great in felling trees and clearing forests. 

He finds time, winter evenings, to read, with "none to 
molest or make afraid." His oldest son is. construing 
Cresar's Commentaries at school, and often reads his lesson 
of an evening to liis delighted father, who willingly resigns 
the palm of scholarship into hia hands. 

As to our merry friend Jim, he is the life of the settle- 
ment. Liberty, it is true, has made him a little more sober ; 
and a very energetic and capable wife, soberer still ; but 
yet Jim has enough and to spare of drollery, which makes 
him an indispensable requisite in all social gatherings. 

He works on his farm with energy, aud repels with iodig- 
jiation any suggestion that he was happier in the old times, 
when he had abundance of money, and very little to do. 
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One BO^gestion more we almost hesit&te to make, lest it 
should give rise to imfouDded reports ; but we are obliged 
to epeak the truth. 

Anne Clayton, on a visit to a friend's iamily in New^ 
Hampshire, met vith Livy Ray, of whom she had heard 
Nioa epeak so much, and very naturally the two ladies fell ' 
into a most iDtimalie friendship ; visits were exchanged 
between them, and Clayton, on first introduction, discov- 
ered the lady he had met in the prison in Alexandria. 

The most intimate friendship exists between the three, 
and, of course, in such cases reports will arise ; but we 
assure our readers we have never heard of any autheutic 
foundation for them -, so that, in this matter, we can clearly 
• leave every one to predict a result according to their own 
fancies. 

We have now two sketches, with which the scenery of 
our book must close. 
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CLEAB SHDnNG APTBB RAIK. 

CuTTON had occuioD to visit New York on basiness. 

He never went without carrying some token of remem- 
brance from the friends in his settlement to Milly, now 
indeed far advanced in years, while yet, in the expressive 
words of Scripture, " her eye was not dim, nor her natural 
force abated." 

He found her in a neat little tenement in one of the outer 
streets of New York, surrounded by about a dozen children, 
among whom were blacks, whites, and foreigners. These 
she had rescued from utter destitution in the streets, and was 
giving to them all the attention and affection of a mother. 

"Why, blese you, sir," she said to him, pleasantly, as he 
opened the door, " it 'a ' good to see you once more I How 
is Miss Anne?" 

" Very well, Milly. She sent you tliis little packet ; and 
you will find something from Harry and Lisette, and all the 
rest of your friends in our settlement. — Ah I are these all 
your children, Milly f " 

"Yes, honey; mine and de Lord's. Dis yer's 
ond dozen. Be fast is all in good places, and doi 
I keeps my eye on 'em, and goes round to see aft 
little, now and then."^ 

" And how is Tomtit ? " * 

"0, Tomtit's doing beautiful, thank 'e, sir. He 
a Christian, and jined the church ; and they has hin 
and tend at the anti-slavery office, and iie does toell 

" I see you have black and white here," said 
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glancing around the circle. " Laws, yee," said Milly, look- 
ing complacently aroasd ; " I don't make no distinctiona of 
color, — I don't believe in them. White chil'en, when they 
'haves themselves, is jest as good as black, and I loves 'em 
jest as well." , 

" Don't you sometimes think it a little hard yon should 
have lo work bo in your old age f " 

" Why, bresa you, honey, no I I takes comfbrt of my 
money aa I goes along. Dere 'a a heap in me yet," she 
said, laughing. " I's hoping to get dia yer batch put out and 
take in anodcr afore I die. Yon see," she said, " dis yer'a 
de way I took lo get my heart whole. I found it was get- 
ting so sore for my chil'eii I 'd had took from me, 'pears 
like the older I grow'd the more I thought abont 'em ; but 
long 's I keeps doing for chil'en it kinder eases it. I cails 
'em all mine ; so I 'b got good many chil'en now." 

We will inform our reader, in passing, that Milly, in the 
course of her life, on the humble wages of a laboring 
woman, took from the streets, brought up,' and placed in 
reputable situations, no less th&n/orty destitute children.* 

When Clayton returned to Boston, he received a not© 
written in a graceful female hand, trom Fanny, expressing 
her gratitude for his kindness to her and her brother, and 
begging that he would come and spend a day with them at 
their cottage in the vicinity of the city. Accordingly/ eight 
o'clock the next morning found him whirling in the cars 
through green fields and pleasant meadows, garlanded with 
fiowers and draped with bending elms/ to one of those 
peaceful villages which lie like pearls on the bosom of our 
fair old mother, Massachusetts. 

Stopping at station, he inquired his way up to a 

little eminence which commanded a view of one of those 
charming lakes w^ich open their blue eyes everywhere 

* Theae ainnunaUiioaa an true of on old colored Toman in Keir York, known 
by the nune ot Aiint Katj, who in her jooth wu » alavs, and who ia «»id to 
hftve e*Ubluh«d smong the«« deititate ehildieg the Bret Snndaj-ubool In tlia 
•1^ of NsiT York. 
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through the New England landscape. Here, embowered in 
blossoniJDg' trees, etood a little Gothic cottage, a perfect 
gem of riii'al irregularity and fanciful beauty, A porch in 
the front of it was supported on pillars of cedar, with the 
rough bark still on, around which were ti'ained rnultitudes of 
climbing roses, now in full flower. From the porch a rustic 
bridge led across a little ravine into a summer-house, which 
was built like a nest into the branches of a great oak which 
grew up from the hollow below the knoU on which the house 
stood. 

A light form, dressed in a pretty white wrapper, came 
fluttering across the bridge, as Clayton ascended the steps 
of the porch. Perhaps our readers may recognize in the 
smoothly- parted brown hair, the large blue eyes, and the 
bashful earnestness of the face, our sometime little friend 
Fanny; if they do not, we think they'll be familiar with 
the cheery " ho, bo, ho," which comes from the porch, as our 
old friend Tiff, dressed in a respectable suit of black, comes 
bowing forward, " Bress de Lord, Mas'r Clayton, —it's 
good for de eyes to look at you I So, you 's come to see 
Miss Fanny, now she 's come to her property, and has got 
de place she ought for to have. Ah, ah 1 — Old Tiff allers 
know'd it 1 He seed it — he know'd de Lord would bring 
her out right, and he did. Ho I ho I ho 1 " 

"Yes," said Fanny, "and I sometimes think I don't 
enjoy it half as well as TJncle Tiff. I 'm sure he ought to 
have some comfort of us, for he worked hard enough for us, 
— didn't you. Uncle Tiff?" 

" Work 1 bresa your soul, did n't I ? " said Tiff, giggling 
all over in cheerfii! undulations. "Reckon I has worked, 
though I does n't have much of it to do now ; but I sees 
good of my work now'days, — does so. Mas'r Teddy, he 's 
grow'd up tall, ban' some young gen'leman, and he's in col- 
lege, — only tink of datl Lawsl he can make de Latin 
fly I His yer's pretty good country, too. Dere 's families 
round here dat 's e'enamost up to old Virginny ; and she 
goes with de best on 'em — dat she does." 
R. 29 
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Fanny now led Clayton into the house, and, while ehe 
tripped up stairs to change her morning' dreas. Tiff bnsied 
himself in arranging cake and frnit on a silver salver, as an 
apology for remaining in the room. 

He seemed to consider the interval as an appropriate one 
for making some confidential communications on a subject 
that lay very near his heart. So, after looking out of the 
door with an air of great mystery, to ascertain that Miss 
Fanny was really gone, he returned to Clayton, and touched 
him on the elbow with an air of infinite secrecy and pre- 
caution. 

" Dis yer an 't to be spoke of out loud," he said. " I 'a 
ben mighty anxious ; hut, hress de Lord, I 's come safely 
through ; 'cause, yer see, I 's found out he 's a right likely 
man, beside being one of de very fustest old families in do 
state ; and dese yer old families here 'boot as good as dey 
was in Virginny ; and, when all 'a said and done, it 's de 
men dat's de ting, after all; 'cause a gal can't marry all 
de generations back, if dey 's ever so nice. But he 's one 
of your likeliest men," 

" What 's his name 7 " said Clayton. 

" Eussel," said Tiff, lifting up his hand apprehensively to 
his mouth, and shouting out the name in a loud whisper, 
" I reckon he '11 be here to-day, 'cause Mas'r Teddy 's com- 
ing home, and going to bring him wid him ; bo please, Mas'r 
Clayton, you won't notice nothing ; 'cause Miss Fanny, 
she's jest like her ma, — she'll turn red clar up to her 
har, if a body only looks at uer. See here," said Tiff, fum- 
bling in his pocket, and producing a spectacle-case, out of 
which he extracted a portentous pair of gold-mounted spec- 
tacles ; " see what he give me, de last time he 's here. I 
puts desc yer on of a Sundays, when I sets down to read 
my Bible." 

"Indeed," said Clayton; "have yon learned, then, to 
read?" 

" Why, no, honey, I don'no as 1 can rightly say dat I 'a 
lam'd to read, 'cause I '» 'mazing slow at dat ar ; but, den, 
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I '» lam'd &n de beet words, like Christ, Lord, and Qod, 
and dem ar; aod whar dey's pretty thick, I makes out 
quite comfortable," 

We shall not detain onr readers with minute descriptioDS 
of how the day was spent : . how Tftddy came home from 
college a tall, handsome fellow, and rattled over Latin and 
Greek sentences in Tiff's delighted ears, who considered hts 
learning aa, without doubt, the eighth wonder of the world ; 
nor how George Russel came with bim, a handsome 
senior, just graduated ; nor how Fanny blushed and trem- 
bled when she told her guardian her little secret, and, like 
other ladies, asked advice after she had made up her mind. 

Nor shall we dilate on the yet brighter glories of the cotr 
tage three months after, when Clayton, and Anne, and Livy 
Bay, were all at the wedding, and Tiff became three 
and four times blessed in this brilliant consummation of his 
hopes. The last time we saw him be was walking forth in 
magnificence, his gold spectacles set conspicaously astride 
of bis nose, trundling a little wicker wagon, wbrcfa cradled 
a fair, pearly little Miss Fanny, whom be informed all 
beholders was " de very spent of de Feytons." 
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HAT TURNER'S CONFESSIONS. 

As an illustration of Ibe character and views ascribed to Dred, we mail* 
a few estraota from the Confessions of Nat Turner, aa published by T. R. 
Gray, Esq., of Southampton, Virginia, in Noyember, 1831. One of the 
priDcipat conspirators in this afijiir was named Dred. 

We will first give the certificate of the court, and a few sentences from 
Mr. Graj'fl introdnotorj remarks, and then proceed with Turner's own 

" We, the understgned, members of the court convened at Jerasaleui, on 
Saturday, the fifth day of NoTember, 1831, 6r the trial of Nat, aliat Nat 
Turner, a, negro slave, late the property of Putnam Moore, deceased, do 
hereby certify, that the confession of Nat, to Thomas B. Gray, was read to 
him in our presence, and "that Nat aclinowledged the Same to be fall, free, 
aud Toluntnry ; and that farthermore, when called upon by the preuding 
magistrate of the court to state if he had anything to say why sentence of 
death should not be passed upon him, replied he had nolhing further than 
ho had communicated to Mr. Gray. Given under our hands and seals at 
Jerusalem, this fifth day of November, 1381. 

Jebemiah Conn, (Sej/.) Thomas Pebtlow, (Seal.) 

James W. pAiiKEB, {Stal) Cabb Bowers, [Seal.) 

Samuel B. Hikes, {Seal.) Ousts A. Bbowne, {Sal.) " 

" Sinte of firsfinia, Southaitiplon County, to wit: 

" I, James Rochelle, Clerk of the County Court of Sonthamplon, in the 
State of Vii^inia, do hereby certify, that Jeremiah Cobb, Thomas Pretlow, 
Jamea W. Parker, Carr Bonera, Samnel B. Hines, and Orris A. Browne, 
Esqrs., ore acting justices of (he peace in and fbr the county aforesud ; 
and were members of the court which convened at Jerusalem, on Saturday, 
the fiftli day of November, 1831, for the trial of Nat, atitu Nat Turner, S 
negro slave, late the property of Putnam Moore, deaeased, wh« WM tiied 
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•Qd convicted, u an inBnrgent in the lute inaun-ection in the ftounty ot 
Bonthampton aforeaaid, and that full faith and credit are due and onght 
to be giiea to their acts us justices of the peace aforesaid, 

{Seal.) Id testimony whereof, I hrtit hereunto set 

my hand, and caused the seal of the court 
albres^d to be affiled, this fifth day of 
NoYember, 1831. 

JiUEa ROCBBLLB, C. S. C C." 

" Everything eonnecled with this sad affiur was wrapt in mystery, antil 
Nat Tdbner, the leader of this ferocious band, whose name has reaoanded 
thraughout our widely^itended empire, was captured. 

" Since hia confinement, by permiasion of the jiiiler, I have had ready 
access' to him ; and, Ending that he was willing to make a fiill and free con- 
fissioa of the origin, progi-ess, and consummation, of the inBurreclory move- 
ments of the slaves, of which he waa the contriver and heiid, I determined, 
(hr the gratification of public curiosity, to commit hia statementa to writing, 
and publish them, with little or no variation, from his own words. 

" He wBfl not only the contriver of the ooiiBpiraoy,bnt gave the first blow 
towards its eiecution. 

"It will thus appear, that whilst everything upon the surface of society 
wore a calm and peaceful aspect, whilst not one note of preparation was 
beaid to warn the devoted inhabilants of woe and death, a gloomy fanatic 
was revolving in the recesses of hig own dark, bewildered, and overwrought 
mind, schemes of indiscriminate massacre to (he whites. Schemes too fear- 
fully executed, as fkr as hia fiendish band proceeded id their desolating 
marcb. No cry G>r mercy peoetrated their flinty trasoms. No acta of re- 
membered kindness made the least impression upon these remorseless mur- 
derers. Men, women, and children, tram hoary age to helpless intikncy, 
were involved in the same cruel Site. Never did a band of savages do their 
work of death more unsparingly. 

" Nat has survived all his followers, and the gallows will speedily close 
his career. His own acconut of the conspiracy is submitted to the public, 
wUhout comment It reads an awful, and, it is hop«d, a useful lesson, as 
to the operations of a mind like his, endeavoring to grapple with things 
beyond its reach. How it first became bewildered and confounded, and 
finally corrupted and led to the conception and perpetration of the most 
alrocitms and heartrending deeds. 

" If Nat's statements can bo relied on, the insurrection in this county 
waa entirely local , and his designs confided but to a few, and these in his im- 
mediate vicinity. It was not mot gated by motives of revenge or sudden 
anger ; but the result of long deliberation, and a settled purpose of mind — 
the offepring of gloomy fanatwism actmg upon materiala but too well pre- 
pared far such in 

a. 
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"I ma thirtj-ttne ;e«r8 of age the Eecond ot Ootober last, and bom the 
property ot BenjnmiD Turner, of tbia cdudI;. In ray childhood a circum- 
Btaaoe occurred which ttuule aa indelible impression on m; mind, and laid 
the groundnork of Ihat enthu^asm which baa terminuled so fktally to 
maDj, both while and black, and for which I am abont to atone at tha 
gnllowa. It is here necessrirj' to relate this aircumataace. Trifling si it 
mny seem, it was the commencement of that belief which has grown witii 
time ; and even now, sir, in this dungeon, helpless and forsaken as I am, 
I oannot diveat mjself ot Being at play with other children, when three 
or fiiur years old, I was telling them something, which my mother, over- 
hearing, said it had happened befbre I was bom. I stuck to my story, 
however, and related some things which vent, in her opinion, to confirm it. 
Others being Called on, were greatly astonished, knowing that these things 
had happened, and caused them to say, in my hearing, I surely would be a 
prophet, aa'Ihe I^rd bad shown me things that had happened befbre my 
birth. And my &ther and mother strengthened me id Ihia my first Im- 
pression, Baying, in mj presence, I was intended for some great purpose, 
which they had always thought from certain marks on my head and breast. 
(A parcel of eicresoences, which, I believe, are not at all uncommon, 
particularly among negroes, as I haie seen several with the same. In this 
case he has either cut them off, or they haie nearly disappeared.) 

" My grandmother, who was yery religious, and to whom I was much 
attached — my master, who belonged to the church, and other religious 
persons who visited the house, ar 1 whom I oilen saw at prayers, noticing 
the singularity of my manners, I suppose, and my uncommon inteltigeace 
fhr a child, remarked I had too much sense to be raised, and, if I was, I 
would never be of any service !□ any one as a slave. To a mind like mine, 
restless, inquisitive, and observant of everything that was paaaiug, it is 
easy to suppose that religion was the subject to which it would be directed ; 
and, although this subject principally occupied my thoughts, there was 
nothing that I saw or heard of to which my attention was not directed. 
The manner in which I learned to read and write, not only had great inSu- 
ence on my own mind, as I acquired it with the most perfect ease, — so much 
80, tbal I have no recollection whatever of learning the alphabet ; but, to 
the astonish uient of the family, one day, when a book was shown me, to 
keep me from crying, I l>egikn spelling the names of different objects. This 
was a source of wonder lo all in the neighborhood, particularly the blacks 
— and this learning was oonstantly improved at all opportunities. When I 
got li.rge enough to go to work, while employed I was reflecting on many 
things that would present themselves to my imagination ; and whenever 
an opportunity occurred of looking at a book, when the echool-ohildren 
were getting (heir lessons, I would Bud many things that the fertility of my 
own imagination had depicted to me before. All my time, not devoted to 
my master's serrioe, was spent either in prajer, or in making experiments 
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in euting different things fn moulds miule of e&rth, in uttompting to m>k» 
paper, gunponder, and man; other eiptrimenta, tlial, although I could not 
perfect, jet coniinced me of its pnuticibility if I hiid the means.* 

" I WHS not addicted to stealing in my joulh, nor have evar bten ; yet 
such Boa the confidence of the negroes in the neighhorhood, eieo at thif 
«arly period of my life, in my superior judgment, tlmt tite; would often 
csariy me nith them when they were going on any roguery, to plan for 
(hem. Growing up among them with this conSdcnoc in my Huperior judg- 
ment, and when this, in their opinions, woa perfected b; Divine inspiration, 
from the circumstancca already iJluded to in my infancy, and which belief 
was ever afterwards zealously inculcated by the austerity of my lift and 
manners, which became the subject of remark by while and blui2k ; hating 
eoon discovered to be great, I mnst appear so, and therefore etudiously 
avoided mixing in society, and wrapped myself in mystery, detotJng mj 
time to Gistiog and prayer. 

" By this time, having arrived to man's estate, and hearing the Scrip- 
tures .com men ted OD at meetings, I was strnck with that particular passago 
which says, 'Seek ye the kingdom of hearen, and all things shall be 
ftdded unto you.' I reflected much on this passage, and prayed daily for 
light on this subject As I was praying one day at my plough, the Spirit 
epoke to me, saying, ' Seek je the kingdom of heaven, and all things shall 
be added unto yon.' Questioi. '^bat do yoa mean by the Spirit!' 
Jlniicer. ' The Spirit that spoke to the prophets in former days,' — and I 
was greatly aalonisbed, and for two years prayed continually, wlienever my 
dnty would permit ; and then again I had the same revelation, which 
fully confirmed me in the impression tliat I woa ordained fur some great 
purpose in the hands ol the Almighty. Several years rolled round, in 
which many events oecuired to strengthen me in this my belief. At this 
time I reverted in my mind to the remarks made of me in my childhood, 
and the things that had been shown me ; and as it hod been said of me in 
my childhood, by those by whom I hod been taught to pray, both while and 
Hack, and in whom I had tlio grealcat conSdenee, that I had loo much 
sense to be raised, and if I was I would never be of any use to any one as & 
slave ; now, finding I had arrived to man's (stnte, and was a slave, and 
then reveltitions being mide known to me, I began (o direct my attenllon 
to this great object, to fulfil the purpose for wliicli, by tliis time, I felt 
assnre'l I was iatend&l. Knowing Che influence I had obtained over the 
mindaof my fellow-servanls — (not by the means of conjuring aiid sucli-lito 
tricks — for to them I always spoke of such tliinga wiih contempt), but by 
the communioQ of the Spirit, whose revelations I often communicated to 
them, and they believed and said my wisdom came from God, — I now began to 

• WheD quMLioDHl u to Iha muuiBr of Diuiulacturijia UioH dUfweii) uUelei, b* WW 
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pnpftM them for m; purpose, by ielliog them something was about to hap- 
pen that iFould terminate in ful61lJDg the great promise that had been 

" About this time I was plnced under an OTerseer, from whom I ran away, 
knd, after rcmaiaing in the iroads thirty days, I retnnied, to the astoniah- 
Bwnl of Ihe negroes on the plantation, nbo thought I had made mj escape 
to Bome other part of lite country, as my father had done before. But the 
reason of my retorn waa, that the Spirit appeared to me atd snid I had my 
wishes directed to the things of this world, and not to the kingdom of 
beaieu, and that I should return to the serYioe of my earthly maaler — 
<For he who knoweth his Master's will, and doeth it not, shall be heatea 
with many atrip«a, and thus hare I chastened you.' And the negroes 
found fault, and murmured against me, saying that if they had my aensa 
they would not serve any mkstcr in the world. And about (his lime I had 
> Tisjon — and I saw white spirits and black spirits engaged in battle, and 
the aun was darkened — the thunder roiled in the heavens, and blood 
Bowed in atreams — aud I heard a voice saying, 'Such is your luck, saeh 
you are called to see ; and let it come Toagh or smooth, you must surety 

" i DOW withdrew myself as much as my sitoation would permit flron 
the intercourse of my 1^1 low-servants, for the avowed purpose of serving 
the Spirit more fully ; and it appeared to me, and reminded me of tb« 
things it had already shown me, and that it would then reveal to me tbe 
knowledge of the elements, the revolution of the planets, the operation of 
tides, and ch.inges of the eeasons. After this revelation in the year 1825, 
and the knowleilge of the elements b«ng made known to me, I sought more 
than ever to obtain true holiness before the great day of judgment should 
appear, and (hen I began to receive the (rue knonledgeof £uth. And from 
the first steps of righteousness until the last, was I mode perfect ; and the 
Holy Qhost was with me, and said, ■ Behold me as I stand in the heavens.' 
And I looked and saw the forms of men in different attitudes ; and there 
were lights in the sky, to whioh the children of darkness gate other names 
than what thoy really were; for Ihey were the lights of the Saviour's hands. 
Stretched forth from east to west, even as they were extended on the cross 
on Calvary fur the redemption of sinners. And I wondered greatly at those 
miraoles, and priijed to be informed of a certainty of the meaning thereof; 
tnd shortly afterwards, while laboring in the field. I discovered drops of 
blood on the corn, as though it vere den from heaven ; and I communU 
caled it to m:iny, both white and hhick, in the neighborhood — i^nd 1 then 
found on the leaves in the woods hieroglyphio characters and numlwrs, 
with the forms uf men in different attitudes, portrayed in blood, and repro> 
«en(ing the figures [ had seen before in the heavens. And now the Holy 
Ghost had revealed itself to me, and made plain the miracles it bad shown 
me ; Ibr as the blood of Christ had been shed on this earth, and had 
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Mcended to heaven fbr the ealiation of siimerB, aod was now returning to 
earth agJtin io the form of dew, — and as the leaves on the trees bore the 
imprcaeion of the figures I hod seea in the hesveus, — it was plain to me 
that the Siivicur wna about to lit; down the joka he hiul borne fur the Bins 
of men, and the great day of judgment was at hand. 

"About this lime I told these things to a white man (Etlieldred T. Brant- 
ley), on nhom It bod a wonderful eU'ect ; and he ceased from his wicked- 
ness, and wus attacked immediately with a outaneous eruption, and blood 
ooied from Che pores of bis skin, and afler praying and fasting nine days 
be nns healed. And tbe Spirit appeared (o me again, and said, as the 
Saviour had been baptized, so should we be also ; and when the white peo- 
ple would not let us be baptized by the church, we went down Into the water 
together, in tbe sight of many who reviled us. and were baptized by the 
Spirit. After this I rejoiced greatly, and gave thanks to God. And on the 
12th of May, 1S28, 1 heard a loud noise iu the heavens, and the Spiiit 
instantly appeared to me and said the Serpent was looseued, and Clirist 
hod laid down tho yoke he had borne for the sins of men, and that I should 
take it on and fight ugaiust the Serpent, for the time was fast approaching 
when the Srst should be last and the last should be first. Ques. • Do you 
not find yourself mislaken now ! ' — Sni. ' Was not Christ crucified T ' And 
by signs in the heavens that it would make known to me H'tien I should 
commence the great work, and until the first sign appeared I should con- 
ceal it from the knowledge of men ; and on the appearance of the sign 
(the eclipse of tbe sun, last February), I should arise and prepare myself, 
and slay my eaemiea with their own weapons. And immediately on (he 
sign appearing in tbe heavens, the seal viaa removed from my lips, and I 
communicated the great work laid out Ibr me to do, to four in whom I hnd 
the greatest confidence (Henry, Hark, Nelson, and Sam). It was inteudud 
by us to have t-egun the work of death on the 4th of July last. Many 
were the plans formed and rejected by us, and it affected niy mind to such 
a degree th.it I fell aick, and the time passed without our coming to any 
determination hen to commence — still forming new schemes and rejecting 
them, when the sign appeared again, which determined me not to wait 
longer. 

" Since the commencement of 1830 I had been living with Mr. Joseph 
Travis, who was to me a kind master, and placed (he greatest confidence 
in me ; in Eict, I had no cause (o complain of his treatment to me. On 
B:iturdiiy evening, the 20th of August, it was agreed between Henry, 
Hark, and myself, to prepare a dinner the next day for the men we ex- 
pected, and then to concert a plan, as we had not yet determined on any. 
Hark, on the following moming, brought a pig, and Henry brandy ; and 
being joined by Sam, Nelson, Will, and Jack, they prepared in the woods a 
dinner, where, about three o'clock, I joined them." 

" Q. Why were you so backward in joining themr" 
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" A. The ume reaaoD th&t had caused m« ngt to mix with them liiF 
yean before. 

" I saluted them on coming up, and aaked Will how csme he ther«. 
He answered, hia life was worth no more than others, >nd his libertj aa 
dear to him. I asked him if be thonght to obtain it. Be sajd be would, 
or lose hia lire. This was enough to put hint in full confidence. Jack, I 
knew, was onl; a tool in the hands of Hurk. It was quickly agreed we 
■hould commence a home (Mr. J. Travis') on that night ; and until we had 
armed and equipped ourselTes, and galhered safficieDt force, neither age 
nor sex was to be spared — which was inTariably adhered to. We remained 
at the f^t QDlil about two hours in Uie night, nhea we went to the house 
and found Austin." 

We will not go into the horrible details of the various niassacrea, 
but only moke one or two extracts, to show the spirit and feelings of 
Tamer; 

" I then went to Mr. John T. Harrow's ; they had been here and mur- 
dered him. I pursued on their track to CapL Newic Harris', where I found 
the greater part mounted and ready to start. The men, now amounting to 
about fbrty, shouted and hurraed as I rode up. Some were in the yard, load- 
ing their guns ; others drinking. They snid Captain Hnrris and liis txmWj 
had escaped ; the properly in the house they destroyed, robbing him of 
money and other valuables. I ordered tbem to mount and march 
instantly ; Ibiu was about nine or ten o^clocb, Monday morning. I pn^ 
Deeded to Mr. Levi Waller's, tvto or three miles distant. I'took my slatioa 
in the rear, and, as it was my object to carry terror and devastation wher»- 
ever we went, I placed fifteen or twenty of the best armed and most to he 
relied on in &ont, who generally approached the houses as last as their 
horses could run. This was for two purposes — (o prevent their escape, and 
strike terror to the inhabitants ; on this account I never got to ttie houses, 
after leaving Mrs. Whitehead's, until the murders were committed, except 
in one case. I somctlmfs got in eight in time to see the work of death 
completed ; viewed the mangled bodies as they lay, in silent satisfaction, and 
imniedialeiy started in quest of other victims. Having murdered Mrs. 
Waller and ten children, we started for Mr. Wm. Williams', — having killed 
him and two little boys that were there ; while engaged in this, Mrs. Wil- 
liams fled and got some distance from the hooee, but she was pursued, 
overtaken, and compelled to get up behind ooe of the company, who 
brought her back, and, after showing her the mangled body of her lifo. 
less husband, she was told to get down and lay by hia side, where she was 
shot dead. 

'* The vhite men pursued and fired on us several times. Hark had his 
horse shot under him, and I caught another for him aa it was running by 
me ; five or six of my men were wouiided, but none left on the field. Find- 
ing myself defoated here, I instantly determined to go through a ptivata 
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my. Mid aros9 the Nottoway lUier &t the Cyprcea Bridge, tliree milai 
below Jerutialem, end nttack that place in tbe rear, as I expected ttiey 
voald ioolc for me on the otber road, and I bad a great desire to get there 
to procare arma and ainmanition. After going a short distance in thii 
private way, aecompanied by about twenty men, I overtook two or tiiree, 
who toid me the others were dispersed in every direction. 

" Od thie, I gave up ail hope fbr the present ; and on Thursday night, 
after having supplied myeeif with proviaiona from Mr. Travis', I 
scratched a hole under a pile o( fence-rails in a field, where I concealed 
myself for six vreeka, never leaving my hiding-place but for a few minutes 
in the dead of tbe night to get water, which was very near. Thinking by 
this time I could venture onC, I t>egBn to go about in the night, and eaves- 
drop the bouses in the neigh trarbood ; pursuing this conrse for about a 
fortnight, and gathering little or no intelligence, afraid of speaking to any 
human being, anil returning every morninglo ray cave before the dawn at 
day. I know not how long I might have ted this life, if accident had not 
betrayed me. A dog in the neighborhood passing by my hiding-place one 
night while t wia out, was attracted by some meat I had in my cave, and 
crawled in and stole it, and was coming out just as I returned. A few nights 
alter, two negroea having started to go banting with tbe same dog, and 
passed (hat way, tbe dog came i^ain to the place, and having just gone 
out to walk about, discovered me and barked ; on which, thinking myself 
discovered, I spoke lo them to beg concealment. On making my selr known, 
they fled from me. Knowing then they would betray me, I immediately 
left my hiding-place, and was pursued almost iocesaantiy, until 1 was taken, 
a fiirtnight afterwards, by Mr. Benjamin Phipps, in a little hole I bad dug 
out with my eword, fbr the purpose of concealment, under tbe top of a fitllea 

"During the timet waa pursued,! had many hair-breadth escapes, which 
your time will not permit you to relate. I am here loaded with chains, and 
wUiing to suffer tbe fate that awuta me." 

Mr. Gray naked him if he knew of any eitensive or concerted plan. Hia 
answer was, I do not When 1 questioned him as to tlio insurrection in 
North Carolina happening about the same time, he denied any knowledge 
of it ; and when I looked him in the liioe, aa though I would search his in- 
most thoughts, he replied, " I see, sir, you doubt my word ; but can you 
not think tbe aaoie idens, and strange appearanoea about this time in tbe 
heavens, might prompt others, as well aa myself, lo this undertaking?" I 
now had mncb converaation with and asked him many questions, having 
Ibrborae to do so previously, except in tbe cases noted in parenthe^ ; but 
during hia statement, I had, unnoticed by him, taken notes aa to some par- 
ticular circumstances, and, having the advantage of his statement befbre me 
in writing, on (he evening of tbe third day that I had tieen with him, I 
itgm a oross-examinadon, and fbund his statement corroborated by every 
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airenmituioe oDmmg frtthln m; own Imowledge, or th« conftfeiona of olhera 
who bsd been either killed or eieonted, and whom he bad not seen or Lad 
an; knowledge orBince the 22d of August lust. He expressed himfielf fully 
satisBed aa to the impractiCAbilily of hie attempt. It has beea sajd he wus 
ignorant and cowardtj, arid that his ohjeet was to murder and rob for the 
purpose of obtajning money to make his escape. It is notorious that ha 
woe never known to have a dollar in his life, to swear an oath, or drink a 
dnip of spirits. As to hie ignoranoe, he certainly never had the advantiges 
of education, but he can rea4 and write (it was taaght him by his parents), 
nnd fur natural intelligence and quickness of apprehension is surpassed by 
tew men I have eier seen. As to his being a coward, his reason as giten 
for not resisting Mr. Fhipps shows the decioon of bis character. When he 
saw Mr. Phipps present his gun, he said he knew it was impossible for him 
to escape, as the woods were full of men ; be therefore thought it waa betUr 
to surrender, and trust to fortune &r his escape. He is a complete &natio, 
or plays his part most admirably. On other subjects he possesses an nn- 
conimoD share of iDtelligcnce, with a mind capable of attaining anything, 
but warped and perverted by the influence of early impressions. Be is 
below the ordinary stature, though strong and active, having the true aegro 
&ce. every feature of which is strongly marked. I shall not attempt to de- 
scribe the effect of his narrative, as told and commented on by himself, ia 
the condemned hole of the prieoD. The cabn, deliberate composure with 
which he spoke of his late deeds and intentions; the eipression of bis fiends 
like face when excited by enthusiasm, still bearing the stains of the blood 
of helpless innocence about him ; clothed with rags and covered with chains, 
yet daring to raise his maaacled hands to heaven, with a spirit soaring 
above the attributes of mau. I looked on him, and my blood curdled in 
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The ohapter hwd«d Jegar Sahadviha ooDt^ni Mnaa terrible storiea. It 
is to be Bsid.tliej are all CiotB on judicial record, of the moM flend-like cru. 
(dty, tenniaating in the death of the vigtim, where theaSiur has been judi- 
cially eiamined, and the perpetrator eecaped death, and in moat easea any 
it for hie crime. 



1. Caae of Souther. 

"SmOhtr V. 7^ Coavamvitallh. T Grattan, 673, 1861. 
"Tbs kDllDK of ■ iUtb b; b\i niul«r imd ain»r, b; wOta} and «iceulire irblpplng, I 



" Simon Souther was indicted at the October term, 1 850, of the Circuit 
t^urt 6)T the Giunt; of Hanorer, for the murder of his one slave. The 
indictment contained fifteen counts, in irhich the various modes of punisti' 
ment and torture b; which the homicide was charged to have been com- 
mitted were stated sing!;, and in various combiimtiona. The filteenth 
ooant unites them all : and, as the ooart certifies that the indictment u'oi 
nulaintd by the iTidenct, the giving the foots slated in that count nill 
show what was the charge against the prisoner, and what was the proof to 
eojitain it. 

" The oount charged that on the let day of September, 1849, the prisoner 
tied his negro slave, Sam, with ropen about his wrists, neck, body, legs, and 
anlle«, to a tree. That whilst so tied, the prisoner first whipped the slave 
with snitches. That he next beat and cobbed the slave with a shingle, and 
compelled two of his slaves, a man and ft Woman, also to Cob the deceased 
irith ttie shingle. That whilst the deceased was so tied to the tree, the 
prisoner did strike, knock, kick, stamp, and bent him upon various parts 
of his head, fece.and body ; that he applied fire lobia body ; » • • • that 
he then washed his body with worm water, in which pods of red pepper had 
been put and steeped ; and he compelled bis two slaves aforesaid also to 
wash him with this same preparation of warm water and red pepper. That 
after the tying, whipping, cobbiog, striking, beating, knocking, kicking, 
stamping, wounding, bruising, lacerating, burning, washing, and tortur- 
ing, as aforesaid, the prisoner antied the deceased from the tree in such a 
way as to throw him with violence to the ground ; and he then and there 
did knock, kick, stamp, and beat the deceased upon his head, temples, and 
various parts of his body. That the prisoner then hod the deceased carried 
into a shed-room of his house, and there he compelled one of his slaves, in 
hU presence, to confine the deceased's Ibet in itocks, by making his le^AHt 
n SO 
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to a pi«oe or tJmbeF, and to tie b rop« about the neok of the deocMed, and 
fiislen it to a bed-post io the room, thereby Btrangling, ohoking, and BuSb- 
oating, the deceased. And that vbilat the deceased was thiu made tut in 
slockx, as Dilansaidi the prisoner did kick, knock, stamp, and beat him upon 
his head, £ice, breast, bell;, sides, back, and body ; and be aguQ compelled 
histnoslavea to apply fire to the bod; of the deceaaed, whilst henasao made 
last as BiIbreBaid. And the ooont otiarged that fiom these various modes of 
punishment and torture, the slaie Sam then and theredied. It appeared that 
the pnsoaer commenoed the paaishment of the deceased in the moniiug, aod 
tliat it was continued throughout theday ; and that the deceased died in the 
presence of the prisoner, and one of his slates, and one of the witnesses, 
vbilst the punishment was still progTeasing. 

" Field J. delivered the opinion of the court. 

"The prisoner was indicted and convicted of Biiirifar in OwiecoBifiiejrM, 
JQ the Circuit Court of Hanover, at its April term last past, and was sen- 
tenced to the peaiitntiary for fivt years, the period of time ascerlftined by 
the jury. The murder consisted in the killing of a negro man-slave by the 
name of Sam, the property of the prisoner, by ornel and excessive whipping 
and torture, inSicted by Souther, uded by two of hla other slates, on the 
1st day of September, 1849. The prisoner moved for a new trial, upon the 
ground that the ofience, i^ any, amounted only to manslaughter. The mo> 
tiou lor a new triaC was overruled, and a bill of exceptions lukeu to the 
opinion of the court, setting forth the tiicts proved, or as many of them aa 
were deemed maleriaJ (br the consideration of the applioation for a new 
triaL The bill of exception slates : That the slave Sam, in the indictment 
nentioDed, was the slave and property of the prisoner. That fbr the pnr- 
poae ofchaatising tbe slave for (he o^nce of getting drunk, and dealing, aa 
the slave confessed and alleged, with Henry and Stone, two of the witnesses 
for the Commonwealtb, he caused him to he tied and punished in the pres- 
ence of the said witnesses, vrith the exception of Blight whipping with peach 
or apple tree switches, before the sud witnesses arrived at the scene atter 
the; were sent fbr by the prisoner (who were present by request from the 
defendant) , and of several slaves of the prisoner, in the manner and b; tbe 
means charged in the indictment ; and the said slave died under and from 
the infliction of the said punishment, in the presence of the prisoner, one 
of his slaves, and of one of the witnesses for the Commonwealth. But it 
did not appear that it was the design of the prisoner to kill the said slave, 
nnlees such design be properly inferable from the manner, means, and dura- 
tion, of the punishment. And, on the coutrsiy, it did appear that the pris- 
oner frequently declared, while the said slave was undergoing the paniah- 
ment, that he t«I>eved tbe said slave was Signing, and pretending to be suf. 
faring and injured when he was Dot. The judge certifies that the slave was 
punished in the matutir and by the mean* chargtd in Ikt indictmtnt. The 
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indictmeiit ooDt&ins fifteen counts, uid eeta forth a case of the moet cruel 
and eicessiTe whipping und torture. • • • • 

" It is belieied thnt the recarda of criminal jQrispradence do not con. 
taiD a case of more atrocious and wicked cruelty than was presented upon 
the trial of 9aather ; and ;et it has been gravel; and earnestly contended 
here bj his counsel that his oflenco amounts to manslaughter only. 

" It has been conteoded by the counsel of the prisouer tlut a man can- 
not be indicted and prosecuted for the cruel and eues^ve whipping of hia 
own slave. That it is lawful for tbe master to chastise hia slave, and that 
if death ensues from such chastisement, unless it was intended to produce 
death, it is like the caae of homicide wbich is committed by a man in the 
perrcrmance of a lawful act, which is manslaughter only. It has been 
decided by this court in Turner's case, 6 Rand, that (he owner of a slave, 
Ihr the malicious, cruel, and excessive healing of bia own slave, cannot be 
indicted ; yet it by no means fellows, when such malicious, cruel, and ex- 
cessive beating results in death, though not intended and premeditated, 
that the beating is to be regarded as lawful for (he purpose of reducing the 
crime to manslaughler, when the whipping is inflicted for the sole purpose 
of chastisement. /( it the policy of the law, ia rttptct to the relation of 
tnailer and ilace, and for iht lake of lecttrtng proper lubordiTiatiiin and 
obtdieiice on Ike part of tht tlavt, io protect the mailer from proiecti- 
tion in alt sucft caiei, even if the vMpplng and paniihment be malicious, 
crael, and excetiine. But in so inSictlng punishment for the Bake cf pun- 
ishment, the owner of the slave acts at hia peril ; and if death ensues in 
oonsequeDCfi of such punishment, the relation of master and slave affords 
no ground of eicuse or palliation. The principlea of the common law, in 
relaCion to homicide, apply to his case withont qualification or exception ; 
and, aceording (o those principles, the act of tbe prisoner, in the case 
under consideration, amounted to murder. • • ■ The crime of the 
prisoner is cot mansLlughter, but murder in the first degree." 

2. Death of Hark. 

The master ii, at toe have auerted, protected from proieeution by ex- 
preu enactment, if the victim diet in the act of reiistance to hii uiill, or 
tinder moderate correction. 

" Whereas by another Act of the Aesembty, passed fa 1TT4, the killing 
of a slave, however wanton, cruel, and deliberate, is only puDishable in 
the first instance by imprisonment and paying the value thereof to the 
owner, which distinction of criminality beljceen the murder of a white per- 
lon and one who ii equally a human crealure,but merely of a different 
complexion, is dibobacefui to HniuHiTT, akb UBaBjUjiKa in tbk utoh- 

DT DiaRIX TO tax IJ.WB mo PfttKOIPLES Ot A rBBS, CBKISTUH, AMD 

KKLioHTEHED ooDNTBT, Be it enooled, &«., That if any perwD shall here- 
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•Aer be gatUy of wilh]!; uid malicioiulj klllinff s bUtb, eaiiti offender 
shall, upon the first coniiclion thereof, be adjudged gnill; or marder, nnd 
ehnll Buffer the Same puniahnieDt as if he had killed a free loaD : I'ronided 
alwayi, Ihit act thall not txttnd to tht person killing a ilave oaTLKKKD Bi 
viaruE OF ANV Act OI Asbemblt or ruis statk, or to any slave in tht 
• maOtr.or to any ilane dying 



InstiiDoe in point ; — 

" From the ' JVational Era,' Waihington, JVbctviber 6, 1851. 



" Some time since, the aeirspaper? of Virginia contained an noooant of 
& horrible tragedy, enaoted in Clirke Count]', of that state. A elare of 
Colonel James Caatleman, it was sUted, bad been chained bj the neck, and 
whipped to death by hia master, on the charge of steallog. The whole 
neighborhood in which the transaction occurred was incensed ; the Vir- 
ginia papers abounded in denunciations of the cruel act ; and the people 
of iJie North were called upon to bear wltneua to the jusUoe which would 
eurel; be meted out in a Blare state to the master of a slnve. We did not 
publish the account. The case was horrible ; it was, we were confident, 
exceptional. It should not be taken as eiidence of the general treatment 
of slaves. We chose to delay any notice of it till the courts should pro- 
Dounce Iheir judgment, and we could annonnce at once the crime and its 
punishment, so that the state might stand acquitted of the foul deed. 

" Those who were so shocked at the transaction will be surprised and 
mortified to hear that the actors in it have been tried and acquitted ! and 
when they read the £>Uowing account of the trlsl and verdict, published at 
the instance of the friends of the aooused, their mortification will deepen 
into bltlGT indignation. . 

'•From the 'Spirit of Jefftrton.' 

"'CoLaREi, Jambs Castlbhan. — The following statement, understood 
to have been drawn np by counsel, since the trial, has been phtced by the 
friends of this gentleman in our hands for publication : 

" ' At the Circuit Superior Court of Clarke County, commencing on the 
13th of October, Judge Samuels presiding, James Castlemiui and hia son 
Stephen D. Caatleman nere indicted jointly fur the murder of negro Lewis, 
properly of the latter. By advice of their counsel, the parties elected to be 
tried separately, and the attorney for the Commonwealth directed that Janus 
Costlcmiin Bhould be tried first. 

" ' It was proved, on this trial, that for many months previous to the 00- 
enrrenco the money-drawer of the tavern kept by Stephen D. CosUeman, 
and the liquors kept In Luge quantities in bis eellar, hod been pillagod 
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IVoia time to lime, until th* thefts had atteined lo ft eonshlerable amoimt 
SuspioioD had, from Tarions canses, been directed to Lewis, and another 
negro, named Reuben (a blackemith), the proper!; of James Castleman ; 
but, by the aid of two of the liouse-Bervanls, tbej had eluded tjie most vigi- 
lant watch. 

" ' On the 20th of August last, in the Drternoon, S. D. CosClemnn hocU 
denlally discoiered a clue, by means of whioh, and through one of the 
hauae-serrantB implicated, he waa enabled full; to detect the dejtredators, 
and to ascertain tbe manner in which the theft had been committed. He 
immediately seat for his father, living near bim, and, after communioatiog 
what he had disooTered, it was determined that the offenders should be 
punished at oace, and before the; should know of the diseovery that bad 
been made. 

" ' Lewis was panished first ; and in a manner, as was fully shown, to 
preelode all risk of injury to his person, by stripes with a broad leathern 
strap. Be was punished severely, but to an extent by no means dispro- 
portionate to his ofience ; nor was it pretended, in an; quarter, that this 
panishment implicated either his life or health. He confessed the offence, 
and admitted that it hod been efleoted by &lse keys, furnished by the black- 
smith, Beuben. 

" ■ The latter servant was punished immediately aftenrards. It was be- 
tierad that he was the principal oftnder, and he was fiiund to be more obdu- 
nle and oontnmooious than Lewis had been, in reference to the ofience. 
Thna it was proved, both by the prosecution and the defence, that he was 
punished with greater severity than his accomplice. It resulted in a like 
Mufesnon on his part, and he produced tbe Gilse hey, one fashioned by 
himself, by which the theft had been effected. 

" ' It was further shown, on the trial, that Lenls wna whipped in the 
Qpper room of a warehouse, connected with Stephen Castlemaa'a store, and 
near the public road, where be was at work at the time ; that alter he had 
been flogged, to secure his person, wliilat they went after Reuben, he nas 
confined by a chain around his neck, nliich was attached to a joist above 
his h^. The length of this chain, the breadth and thickness of thC joist. 
Its height from the floor, and the circlet of chain on tbe necli, were occu- 
mlely measured ; and it was thus shown that the chain unoccupied by tbe 
Dtrclet and the joist was a fixit «nd a half longer than the space between 
the shoulders of the man and the joist above, or to that extent the chain 
bung loose above him ; that the circlet (which was fastened so as to prevent 
its contractioD) rested on the shoulders and breast, the chain being suS- 
eienUy drawn only to prevent being slipped over his head, and thut there 
waa no other place in the room to which he could be lastenad except to one 
of the joists above. His hands were tied in front ; a white man, who hod 
been at work with Lewis during the day, was left with him by the Messrs. 
Ctjtleman, the better to insure his detention, whilst they irere absent allrr 
II 80* 
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Seaben. It una pTOT«d by this mnn (who wu a witness &r tbt proseea- 
tion) thnt Lewis iisk«d Tor a box to atand od, or for wmething that he conld 
jump off from ; Ihat atltr the CHStlcmaiiB had left him he expressed & fear 
that ffhen Ibty cnme back he would be whipped again ; and aaid, if he bad 
a knife, and could get one hand loose, he would cut Lis throat. The wit- 
ness stilted that (he negro "stood firm on hiafeet," that he could tarn freely 
in whnlevcr ilireclion he wished, and that he made no compkint of the mode 
of hiBconSnement. This man stated that he Teoiained with Lewis about half 
an hour, and then lell there to go home. 

'"After punishing Reuben, the Castlemans returned to (he warehouse, 
bringing him with them ; their object being to confront the two men, in the 
hope that by further examination of them jointly all their accomplices might 
be delected. 

"'They were not absent more than half on hour. When they entered the 
room aboTe, Lewis vaa found hanging by the neck, his feet thrown behhid 
him, his knees a &W inches from the Soar, and his head thrown forward, — 
the boily warm and supple (or relBied), but life was extinct. 

" ' It won proTed by the surgeons who made a post-mortem examination 
before the coroner's inquest that the death was caused by strangulation by 
hanging ; and other eminent surgeons were eiamined lo show, from the 
appearance of the brain and its blood-iessels niter death (as exhibited at 
the , post-mortem examination], that the subject could not hate Mnted 
before strangulation. 

'"After the evidence was Gniahed on both sides, the jury, from their 
box, and of their own motion, without a word fWim oonnsel on dther ^de, 
informed the court (hat they had agreed upon their Terdict. The counsel 
assented to its being thus receired, and a verdict of " AW gailty " was 
immediately rendered. The attorney for the commonwealth then informed 
the court (hat all the evidence tar the prosecution had been laid before the 
jury ; and, as no new evidence could be offered on the trial of Stephen D. 
Castleman, he submitted to the court the propriety of entering a nolle 
prosequi. The judge replied that the ciiae had been fully and fairly laid 
before the jnry upon the evidence ; that Ihe court was not only eatisScd 
with the verdict, but, if any other had been rendered, it must Lave been 
set aside ; and that, if no further evidence was to be adduced on Ihe trial 
of Stephen, (he attorney for the commonwealth woald exercise a proper dis- 
cretion in entering a nolle prosegai as to him, and the court woald 
approve its being done. A nolle prottqm was entered accordingly, and 
both gentlemen discharged. 

" ' It may ho added that two days were cousamed in exhibiting the 
evidence, and that the trial was by a jury of Clark County. Both the 
parties Lad been on bail from the time of their arrest, and were continued 
on bail whilst the trial was depending.' 

'* Let UB admit that the evidence does not prove the legal crime of boml- 
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<ddc: nhal candid man Cftn doabt, uAer reading this ex parte ytraion of it, 
Uuit tb« slave died in consequence of tli« puniiihineut inliicted upon liiia T 

"la crioiinal pruaeculiona the fthlersl cou«:itu[ian eunninteea lo tlie 
■coused tlie riglit lo a public triut Uy ku ioip^irtijl jury ; tbc lif^lit to be 
bfuroieJ of lite nuture und cnusyjf iIid aci:uit iiion ; to lie cuufrootcd with 
the nitncKKS against liitn ; to huve cumpulsory piocesd furubtainin;; wittiese 
in bia favor ; aud lo litvc llie aesldtriuce of ootiun.-l ; gu.irantcta ueoessary 
to secure innocence agiiiiist hasty or \itidiiliic jml;;iuenl, — absolutely 
necessary to prevent injuslice. Grjint tliat Ibey were not luteudcil for 
slavca ; every master of a alive must foci tbiit tliey are still morally binding 
upon him. Ue ia the sole judge ; be aloue dctermiacs tiie offence, the 
proof requisite lo estubllah it, uud the amount of tlic punisLuieat. The 
alavc, Iben, biu a peculiar claim upon him tijr justice. W lien charged with 
a crime, common humanity requires that be abould be informed of it, that 
be nboulll be confronted with tbo nitnesses ngainet him, that he should be 
permitted lo ahow eiideoce in favor of his innocence. 

" But how was poor Lewis tn-aled 1 Tbo sun of Citsllemin said he had 
discovered who stole the money i and itwas forlbwith ■ delertnineil that Ihe 
offenders should be punished at once, and be/ore they ihauld knaw of the 
discoDtry Uiai haibeen made.' Punisiied without a hearing I Punished 
on the testimony of a bouso-sccvant, Ihe nature of which does not appear lo 
have been inquii'ed into by the court ! Kut a word is said which authoriies 
the belief that any careful eiaminntion wna made, as it rc^ipecta their j(uilt. 
Lewis and Reuben were assumed, on loose evidence, without deliberate 
investigiition, to be guilty ; and tlien, without allowing them to attempt la 
Bhow thoir evidence, they were whipped until ii eoufosaion of guilt was 
eitorted by bodily pain. > 

" Is this Virginia justice?" f- 

" ' To Ike Editor of the Era : 

" ' I see that C^stlemnn, who lately bad a trial for whipping a slavo to 
death in Virginia, was " tritiinpha nlli/ acquitted," — as many eipecled. 
There are three persons in this city, with whom I am acquainted, who staid 
at Castleman's the same night in which tliis awful tragedy was enacted. 
They heard the dreadful lashing, and the heartrending screams and 
eatreitties of the sufferer. They implored the only while man Ihey could 
find on the premiacs, not engaged in the bloody norlt, lo inlcrposo, but for 
a long time he refused, on tbc ground that ho was a, dependant, and wns 
afraid to give ofience ; and that, moreover, theyjiad been drlnlimg, and be 
was in fear liir bis own life, should be sty a word that would be disptea^ng 
to them. He did, however, venture, and returned and reported the cruel 
manner in which the slaves r/ere chained, and lashed, and secured in a 
blacksmith's vice. In the morning, when they ascertained that one of the 
slaies was dead, they were so shocked and indignant that they refused to 
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mt In the hooae, and reproacbed Caatleioan with his crndtj. He eipreraed 
hia regret tbat the slate hail died, and especially ne he had aecertaiaed that 
he UFOi innocent of the accusation ior which he lind sufTered. The idea was 
'that he hud fainted fram exhaustion ; aod, tbe chain being round his neck, 
be was strangled. The persons I re^ to are themselTes alaTebolders j 
bat their filings were so harrowed and laeerated that thej coald not sleep 
(two of them are ladies), and tbr manj nigiits nRcrwards their rest was 
diatarbed, aod their dreams niiide frightful, bj the appalling recollection. 

" 'These persons would hate been materjul witnesses, and would hate 
wlllinglj attended on (he part of the prosecution. The knowledge they hod 
of the ease was communioated to the proper authorities, jet their attendance 
was not required. The onlj witness was that dependant who considered 
his own Lib ih danger. Yours, &d., J. F. * 

Tht Law of Oullawry. 
Ilevised Stalates of North Carolina, chap, cxi., sect, 22 : 
" 'yihecB^, UAur Ttiiss slaves Tun away and tie out.hid and lurking in 
iwanipi, woods, and other obicure places, killing cattle and hop, and commit- 
ting other injuries to the inhabitants of this state ; in all such cases, upon 
intelligence of anj slave or ahives lying out as aforesaid, any two justices of th« 
peace for the county wherein such slave or slaves is or are supposed to lurk 
or do mischief, shall, and they are hereby empowereil and required to issu* 
proolamation against such slate or slates (reciting his or their names, 
and the name or names of the owner or owners, if known), (hereby 
reqairing him or them, and every of them, forthnith to surrender him or 
tfaemsetves ; and also to empower and require the sheriff of the said county 
' to take such power with him as he shall thiuk St and necessary for going 
in search and pursuit of, and eSectuolly apprehending, sucti outlying 
alave or slaves ; which proclamation shall bo published at the door of the 
oonrt-bouse, and at suoh other places as said justices shall direct. And if 
any slave or slatcB, against whom proclamation hath been thus issued, stay 
out, and do not immediately rotaro home, it shall be lawful fur any person 
or persons wliatsoever to kill and destroy such slave or slaves by tack wayt 
and means as he shall think fit, without accusation or impeachment of any 
erime for the same. ' 

'*'8r4iB Of NoKTB Carouna, Lesoib Codbtt. — Whereas complaint 
hath been this day made to as, two of the justices of tbe peace fi>r the said 
county, hy 'William D. flibb, of Jones County, that two negro slaves 
belonging to him, named Ben (commonly known by the name of Ben Foi) 
knd Rigdon, Lave absented themselvesfrom their said master's service, and 
are lurking about in the Coqutieg of Lenoir and Jones, oommitting oots of 
felony ; theae are, in the name of l^e state, to command the said ^vet 
Ibrtliirith to nmnder themielTei, and torn horn* tp tMr ftid nulUr- 
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And frc da hereby alio require the ihariff of sud Coant; of Lenoir to malw 
diligent searoh uid parsait after tbe abo'e-menlioned slarea. . . . And 
w* do herebj, bj lirtue of on iu>t of asaembl; of this state oonoerning 
KrruiU Mkd alaies, intimate and declare, if tlw ittid slivea do not sui'Ten- 
dar themwlvee and retam honu to tbeir master immediatelj oiler tb* 
pnblioatioDof these presents, that *iij person maj kill or destroj said slaves 
b; such means oa be or thej think fit, vithout ocooBation or impeachment 
of anj crime or oBence hT bo dtdng, or nitliout incurring any penally of 
ibrfeitare thereby. 

" ' OiTen under our hands and seals, this 12th of Novtoiber, 1836. 

" ' B. CoiKMAN, J. P. IStal.i 
" • Jis. Joa», J. P.' [Seal-i 

"'$200 RswABD. — Ran away from the subscriber, about three yean 
ago, a oertain negro man. Domed Ben, commonly known by the nbne of 
Ben Fox ; also one other negro, by the name of KigdOn, whS ran ansy on 
the wghth of IhLa month, 

" ■ I will gise the reward of one hundred dollarB for each of the above 
negroes, to bo deliTered to me, or oonflned in the j^l[l of Lenoir or Jones 
County, or for the killing of them, to that lean ue them. 

" ' J^vtmbtr 12. 183G. W. D. Codb.' 

"That this act was not a dead letter, also, was plainly implied in the 
'fRttactiie act first quoted. If elavee were not, as a matler of foot, ever 
outlawed, why does the act formally recognise such a class F — ' proiided 
that this aot shall not extend to the killing of any slave oatlamtd by any 
Ht <^ the aeaembly.' This language suffioieatly indicates the exietence of 
the custom. 

" Further than thU, the statute-book of 1821 contained two acts : the 
flrst of which proiides that all masters, in certain counties, who have had 
slaves killed in consequence of outlawry, shall hates claim on the treasury 
of the slate for tbeir value, unless cruel treatment of the Blavebe proved on 
the part of the master ; the second net extends the benefits of the latter 
provision to all the counties in the state. 

"Finally there is evidence that this aot of outlawry was executed lo 
recently OS the year 1S50, — the year in Which * Dnole Tom's Cabin ' was 
written. See tho fijUowing from the Wilmington Journal of December 
18, 1850. 

"'Staib or NoHTii Casouha, New Hisovxn CocNir. — Whereas 
wmplaiut, upon oath, bath Ihie day been made to us, twoof the justices 
of the peac« for the e^d slate and county aforesUd, by Ouilfbrd Horn, of 
Edgecombe Countj, that a certain male slave belonging to bint, named 
Harry, » earpenler by tr«de, about Ibrty years old, five feet five incbes 
^1^, c« thereabouts ; yellow oompleziwi ; stout bolU } with §, soar on hii 
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Icftl^ (from the cat offtu axe} ; has veiy thick lipa ; eyea deep sunk in 
hu head ; forehead ^trj Bqaara ; toIeraU; loud voice ; liu lost ooe or two 
of bis upper (eelh ; and has a lerj durk spot on his jan, supposed to be & 
mark, — hnlh absented hioieelf from his master's service, and is supposed 
to be iurking aboul in thia count;, comnultiug acta of feion; or other mis- 
deeds ; these are, therefore, in the name of state aGiresaid, to command 
Uie said alaVG forthwith to suireuder himself and return home to bis said 
master ; and we do hereby, by virtue of the act of assembly in such cases 
made and provided, intimate and declare th]iit if the said slave Hariy doth 
not Burrender hinieeif and return home immediately after the publication 
of these presents, that any person or persons mny kill and destrot the 
said slave by Buch means as he or they may think fit, without accusatien 
or impeachment of any crime or offence in so doing, and without incurring 
any penalty or forfeiture thereby. 

" < Given ander our hands and seals, this 29th day of Jane, 1850. 

'"JamesT. MiLLEB, J. P. [Sea!.] 

"•TV. C. BETTEKCOnBT. J. P." [Stdi.] 

" * Onb Hundeed ANn Twentt-eite DOLiABS Reward will be paid for 
the delivery of the said Harry to me at Tosnott Depot, Edgecombe County, 
or for his confinement in any jail in the slate, so that I can get him ; or 
One Handrtdand Fifty Dollars will be given far his btad. 

" ' He was lately heard from in Newliem, where he called himself IleQiy 
Barnes (or Burns), and will be likely to continue the same name, or 
asnume that of Copage or Farmer. He has a free mulatto woman for a 
wife, by the name of Sally Boieman, who has lately removed to Wilming- 
ton, and lives in that part of the town called Texas, where he will likely be 
lurking, 

" ' Masters of vessels are parUcnlarly cautioned against harboring or 
concealing the said negro on board their veBsela, as the full penalty of the 
law will be rigorously enforced. Odileohd Horn. 

'" June 29tt, I860.'" 

This last advertisement was out by the aathor from (he Wilminglon 
Journal, December 13th, 1850, a paper published in Wilmington, North 
Carolina. 
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APPENDIX III. 



CHDRCH ACTION ON SLAVERY. 

Ih reference (o this imporbuit Bubject, we present a fe<r eitmcta from the 
flrat and second ohaptera of the fourth part of the " Key to Uncle Tom "a 
Cabin ; " 

Let UB review the declarationa that have been made in the Southern 
church, and see vhat principles have been eatnblished b; them : 

1. That slavery is an innocent and lawful relation, as much as thnt of 
parent and child, husband and wifb, or an<r other lawful relation of socie^. 
(Harmony Pres,,S.C.) 

2. That it is conaialent with the most fraternal regard for the good ofUie 
dave. (Charleston Union Pres., 8, C.) 

3. That masters ought not to be disciplined for selling slaves without 
their consent. (New School Prcs. Church, Petersburg, Va.) 

4. That Ihe right lo buy, sell, and hold men for purposes of gain, was 
given by express permission of God. (James Smylie and bis Presbyteries.) 

6. That tlie laws which forbid the education of the stave are right, and 
meet the approbation of the reflecting part of the Christian community. 
(Ibid.) 

6. That the fact of slavery is not a question of morals at all, bat is purely 
cme ofpolitical economy. (Charleston Baptist Atsociation.) 

7. The right ofmaslem to dispose of the time of their slaves has been dis- 
tinctly recogniied by the Creator of all things. (Ibid.) 

e. That slavery, as it exists in these United States, is not a moral evil. 
(Georgia Conference, Melhodist.) 

5. That, witliout a new revelation from heaven, no man is entitled lo pro- 
ID. That tlie separation of slaves by sale should be regarded na separation 

by death, and the parties allowed to marry ngain. (Shiloh Baptist .^ss., 
and Savatinib River Asa.) 

11. That the (esCiniony of colored mcmlMrs of the churches shall not he 
token against a white persbn. (Melhodial Cliurch.) 

In addition, it has been plainly avowed, by Ihe expressed principles and 
practice of Christiana of various denominations, that they regard it right 
and proper to put down all inquiry upon this aubjeot by Lynch law. 

The Old School Presbyterian Church, in whose commanion the greater 
part of the sltveholdiag Presbyterians of the South are found, has never 
ftlt called upon to discipline its members fbr upholding a system which do- 
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UM legal Biazriage to iirBlaTe*. Yet this oharoh wm iigitftted to Iti 107 
fimndatian bf the diseusBioa of a question of moraU which an impartial 
observer would probably eooaider of lar leaa magaitnde, namely, whether a 
nun might lanftilly mairj his deceaeed nift's aister. For the time, all the 
Bticngth and attentiOD of the ohuroh seemed oonoentrated upon this import- 
uit sut^ject. TtvB trial went from Presbytery to Synod, and from Spiod to 
Oenerol Assembly ; and ended with deposing a Tery respeotable mlnisUr for 
this crime. 

Rer, Robert J. Breclcenndge, D.D., a member at the Old School Assem- 
bly, has thus dcsoribed the stale of the slate population as to th^ marriage 
relations : 

" The syatem of slavery demee to a whole class of human b^gs the ta- 
eiednes of marriage and of home, compelling tbem to live in a state of 
concubinage -, fur, in the eye of the law, no colored slaTO-man is the husband 
of any wifb In particular, nor any slave-woman the wife of any husband In 
particular ; no slave-man is tbe ftther of any child in particular, and no 
alavs-child is the chilJ of any parent in particular." 

Now, had this okurch considered the Aut that three millions of men and 
women were, by tiie laws of the hmA, obliged to live in this manner, as of 
«quaJ]y serious consequence, it is evident, from the ingenuity, ailment, 
Tehemence, Biblical research, and outiring zeal, which they bestowed on Mr. 
McQueen's trial, that they could have made a very strong oasa with regard 
to this also. 

The history of the united action (Jdeuominations which included churches 
both in the slave and free stales is a melancholy eieniplification, to a reflect- 
ing mind, of that gradual deterioration of the moral sense which resnlta 
fh>m admitting any compromise, however slight, wiUi an acknowledged ain. 
The best minds in Ihe wrld coaaot bear such a fbimiliarity without injury 
to the moral sense. The foots of the slave system and of the slave laws, 
wben presented to disinterested judges in Europe, have excited a universal 
ontborat of horror ; yet, in assemblies composed of the wisest and best oler- 
gjmea of America, these things have been discussed from year to year, and 
yet broaght no results thai have, in the slightest degree, lessened the evil. 
The reason is this. A portion of the members of these bodies hod pledged 
tbemaelvea to sustain the system, and peremptorily to refuse and put down 
oil discussion of it ; and the other part of the body did not consid^ this 
stand so taken as being of sufficiently vital consequence to aathoiiie separo- 

Nobody will doubt that, had the Southern members taken such a stand 
against the divinity of our X/ird, the division Would have been immediate 
and unanimous ; but yet the Southern members do maint^n the right to 
buy and sell, lease, hire, and mortgage, multitudes of men and women, 
whom, with the same breath, they declare to be meqbers of thmr ohurcbes, 
•od trne Cliristians. The Bible declares of all sucli that (hqr art the t«ni- 
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pin of (In Hoi; Gbeat ; fhM Qsej ara the membera of Christ's bod;, of his 
flMh uid bones. Is not the doctrine that men ms; lawfully sell the mem- 
bers of Christ, bis body, hia fleah and Ixines, for parposes of gsin, u really 
B heresy as tlie denial of the divinity of ChristT aud is it*Dot a dishonor to 
Hiin who is over all, God blessed forever, to tolerate this dreadful opinion, 
wilh its more dreadlul consequences, while the Emuilest heresies, concerning 
the lniput«tion of Adam's sin are pursued with eager Tehemenoe 7 If thehis- 
tory'of the action of -ikll the bodies thus united citn be traced downiranls, ~ 
we shall find Ihst, by retson of this tolerance of on admitted sdn, the anti- 
slavery testimony has every year grown weaker and weaker. If we look 
over tbe hislot? of all denominations, we shall see that at first they used 
very stringent language with relation to Blavery. This is portionlarly the 
ease witb ti»e Methodist and Presbyterian bodies, and for that reason ws 
select these two as examples. The Methodist Sootely, especially, as organ- 
ised by John Wesley, was an anti-slavery society, and the Book of Discipline 
(NHitained the most positive statutes against slaveholding. The history of 
the snccessiie resoluUons of the Conference of this ohoroh is very striking. 
In 1T80, before tbe chnrch was rq^nlarly organized in the United St&tes, 
they resolved as follows : 

"The conferenoe acknowledges that slavery is contrary to the laws of 
Ood. man, and natnre, and hurtfiil to society ; contrary to the dictates of 
conscience and true religion ; and doing what we would not otlien should 

In 1T84, when the oharoh was Ailly organized, rules were adopted pre- 
KriUng the times at which members wlio were already slaveholders should 
emancipate their slaves. These rales were succeeded by the following : 

"Every person concerned, who will not comply with these rules, shall 
liave liberty quietly to withdraw from our Society within the twelve months 
following the noUce being given bim, as sibreaaid ; otherwise the assistants 
shall exclude him from the Society. 

" No person holding eUves sliatl in folitre be admitted into the Society, 
or to the Lord's Supper, till he previously comply with these rules eoncern- 
ing slavery. 

"Those who buy, sell, or give slaves away, nuless on purpose to free 
them, shall be expelled immediately." 
In 1801 : 

" We deolare that we are more than ever oonvinoed of the giMt evil of 
African slavery, which still exists in these Dnlted States. 

'* Every member of the Society who sells a slave shall immediately, after 
fan proof, be exuluded from the Society, eie. 

"The Annual Conferences are directed to draw up addrMses for Uie grad- 

tial emancipation of the slaves, to the legislature. Proper committees shall 

be appointed by the Annual Conference, out of the most respectable of onr 

Mends, for the oondneting of tbs Inudnese i and the praddlng elders, deer 

B. >1 
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ami, and tMTelling pnMbers, Kboll pramre u manj proper aigiuktures u 
poatible to the addresses, ood gire all the assistaoce in Uieir power, in eyerj 
respeet, to ud the comoiitteee, and to fiirther the blessed undertaking. Let 
this be oonUnued from jem to fear, till the desired end be accomplished." 

In l&SU.letDsnatioe thechange^ The Qeoeral Coa(br«ace held its Miiinal 
aoBlon in Cincinnati, and resolved as followB : 

" BeeolTcd, hy the delegates of the Annual Gtnf^rences in Oeneral Con- 
ftrenoe assembled, that the; are deoidedlj opposed to modern abolitionism, 
and whoQ; diaolaim tm; right, wish, or intention, to ioterfbre in the ciiil 
and poliUcal relation between master and slave, as it exists in (he slaie- 
holding Stales of tlus Union." 

These raolutions were passed bj a ver; large msjori^. An address was 
noeived from the Wede;aa Methodist CoDf^rence in England, oSectionatel; 
rmuHistratiDg on the subject of slaTcry. The Confbrence refused to publish 
it In the paMM^l addi«sa to the chorcbes ore these passages : 

" It oannot ba unknown to joa that the question of slavery in the United 
Statea, by tbe constitutional compact which binds us together as a nation , is 
IcA to be T«^pilaledbj the tOTeral State Legislatotes themselves; and thereby 
b put beyond the oontrol of the general goTemment, as well as that of all 
•ocleeiaAical bodies, it being manifest that in the staveholding States thent- 
nlves the eotire responmliility of its eidstenea, or non-existence, rests with 
those State Legislatures. • > • • These &cts, wlucb are only men* 
tioned here as a reason fbr the friendly admonition which we wish to give 
70a, MoBtrain ns, as your pastors, who are called to watch over your soul*, 
aa they must gjve accoont, to exhort yon to abstun from all abolition 
movements and associatiixis, and to refrain from patrunidng any of their 
publications," etc. ••••••••• 

The sabordiaata oontbreooes showed the same spirit. 

In 1836, the New York Annual CoaJereace resolved that no one should 
b* eleoted a deaoou or elder in the ohurch unless he would give a pledge to 
the church that he would refrain trtan disoosung this subjeot. *, 

In l&Se, the ConfErenoe resolved -~ 

"As the sense of this Conlbrence, that any of its members, or probatioQ- 
«ss,wliodiall palroninZioa'i ^o^Anuin, either by writingincommendar 
taon of its character, by circulating it, recommending it to our people, or 
pneuiing subsoriben, or by collecting or remitting m<meys, shall be deemed 
guilty of indiscretion, and dealt with accordingly." 

It will be reooUecled that Ziaa's Watchman was edited by Le Ttoy 
Sunderland, fbr whose abduction the State of Alabama had o&red fiflj 
thousand dollars. 

' In 1840, the General Conftrence at Baltimore passed the ttsolution thfA 
m bave alrea<fy quoted, fiirbidding pnachers to allow colored petama to 

* Tiit rcMliUlon l> glran in KnuT*! puqibM. 
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giTO Urtimonj in Uieir ohurohea It has been oompated that iibont eighty 
thousand people were depriTed of the right of testimony bj this Aot. lOifB 
Methodiet Church Bubaequentlj broke into a Northern and Southern Con- 
firence. The Southern Conference is avowedly all pro-Btavery, and the 
Northern Conference has sUU in its eommunton ataieholding conferenoca 
and membera. 

Of the Northern Conferenoee, one of tlie largest", the Baltimora, posBMl 
the fbllowing : 

" Retained, That this Conference disclaims having any fellowship with 
abolitionism. On the contrary, while it is determined to maintain ita well- 
ItDown and iong-eilablished position, hy Iteeping the travelling preaohen 
composing its own body free from slavery, it ia also determined not to hold 
connection with any ecclesiastical body that shall make non^laveliolding a 
condition of memt>ership in the church, bat to Stand by and muntajn the 
discipline as it is." 

Tlie following extract ia made from an address of tho Philadelphia An- 
nual Conference to the Societies nodcr its care, dated Wilmington, Delawan, 
April 7, 1847 : 

" If the plan of separation gives us the pastoral core of you, it ranains 
to ioqaire whether we have done anything, aa a conference, or as men, to 
fbrfeit your confidence and affection. .V/e are not advised that even in the 
great eicitement which has distressed yon ibr aome months post, any one 
has impeached onr moral conduct, or charged ua with unsonndnesB in doe- 
trine, or cormpUon or tyranny in the administration of discipUne. But w« 
learn that the simple cause of the unhappy excitement among yon is, that 
some suspect ns, or affect to suspect us, of bdng abolitionists. Yet no par- 
ticular act of the Conference, or any particular member thereof, is addoced 
as the ground of the erroneous and injuiions sospicicm. We would ask von, 
brethren, whether the conduct of onr ministry among yon fcr sii^ years 
past ought not to be sufficient to protect ns from this cliarge. Whether ths 
question we have been accustomed, fer a few years past, t« pnt to candidates 
fer admis^on among us, namely. Are you an abolitionistT and, without 
each one answered in the negative, he was not received, ought not to pro- 
tect ua from the charge^ Whether the action of the last Conference on this 
particular matter ought not to e&tiBty any Ciir and candid mind that we are 
not, and do not desire to be, abolitionists. • « • • We cannot see 
bow ne can tie regarded as abplidonists, vrithout the ministers of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South beng considered in the same light * • • 

" Wishing yon all heavenly benedictions, we are, dear bretliren, youM^ 
in Christ Jesus, J. P. Ddbbu', 

J. Eehnaday, 
Io)i.tTiirs T. CoopEB, Comm&Ut." 

WlLLIAH II. GlLDBS, 

JosspH Cirau, 
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Th«M fiuitB (ufflcientif deOoc the poBiUon of the Methodut charch. Th« 
butmy it melauaholj, but iaetractiTe. The bi8loi7 of the Prtsbjteimu 
ahareh is t\ao of intereet. 

Ill 1703, the following note to the eighth connnitndnieQt wwi inserted in 
the Book of Discipline, sa expressing the doctrine of the church upon Bhiie- 
holding : 

" 1 Tim. 1 : 10. — The Inw is trade far UAN-BTEAi.ERi<. This crime nmong 
the JevtH exposed tlie perpetrators of it lo c^pilnl punishment (Eiodiia :!1 : 
ICi) ; and the aposile here cinsBes tbem vith sinners of the farst rank. The 
word he uses, in its originui import, comprehriids all who are cuncenieit in 
bringing onj of the human race into skverj, or in ret»ining them in it. 
Homiaum fares, qui servot nel liberos, abducwil, relinetit, venilunt, vcl 
(Dninl. Stealers of men are all those who bring off slaves or freemen, and 
EKEp, SELL, or BUT TBBM. To Steal & f^ man. Bays Orotius, ia the bigh- 
«Bt kind of thefL In other instances, we only steal human propertj ; but 
irhoi we steal or ret^n men in slaver;, we seize those who, in common with 
ourselves, -are constituted b; the original grant lords of the earth." 

No rulee of ehnrch discipline were enforced, snd members whom this 
passage declared guillf of this crime remained undisturbed in its com- 
jDUnioQ, OS ministers and elders. This inconsialencf naa obviated in 1816 
b; expunging the passage from the Book uf Discipline, la lSt8 it adopted 
an expression of its views on slavery. This docuineEt is a long one. Con- 
ceited and written ia a very Christian spirit. The Assembly's Digest says, 
page S41, that it was anaaimouily adopted. The following is its teatimonf 
tm to the nature of slavery : 

" We consider the voluntary enslaving of one part of the human race by 
another as a gross tiolalioa of the most precious and sacred rights of human 
nature, as utterly inconsistent with tho law of God which requires us to 
love our neighbor as ourselves, and. as totally irreconcilable with the spirit 
and principles of the Gospel of Christ, nbich enjoin that ' all things whut- 
Boever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.' Stat- 
ery creates a paradox iu the moral system. It exhibits rational, accounta- 
ble, and immortal brings in such circumstances is scarcely to leave them 
the power uf moral action. It exhibits ttieiii as dependent on the wil! of 
others whether they shall receive religious instruction ; whether they shiUl 
know and worsliip the true God ; whether they shall enjoy the ordinances 
of the Gospel ; whether they Bhal! perform the duties ond cherish tlie 
endearments of husbands and wives, parents and children, neighbors and 
friends; whether they shat! preserve their chastity and purity, or regard 
the dictates of justice and humonity. Such sto some of the conf^quencea 
of slavery, — consequences not imaginary, bat which connect themselves 
with its very existence. The evils to wliich >the slave is always exposed 
often take place in fact, and in their very worst degree and form ; and 
where all of them do nut take plaoe, — h we rejoice to say that in niMiy 
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lea, throufh the inflaeDoe of Uie priadples of hnmiiDity and religion 
on the minds of msstera, ihtj do not, — still the alaie is deprived of liia 
naturiil right, degraded as a haman being, and exposed Co the danger of 
passing into the hands of B master who may inflict upon him all the hard- 
sbipa and injuries whicli inhumanity and avarice may suggest." 

This language naa Burely decided, and it was utiaiiijaously adopted by 
slaveholders and non-skvebolders. Cei-biinly one might think the time of 
redemption was drawing nigh. Tlie declaration goes on to aay : 

"It is manifestly the dnty of all Christians nho enjoy the light of the 
present day, when the inconsistency of slavery both with the dictates of 
hnmouity and reli^on has been demonstrated, and is generally seen and 
acknowledged, tt> use honest, earnest, un^rearied endeavors to correct tha 
errors of termer times, and as speedily as possible to efface this blot on our 
holy religion, and to obtain the complete aboutioij of slaver; through- 
out Christendom and throughout the world." 

Here we have the Presbyteciftii Cborch, slATeholding and non-sUTebold- 
ing, virtually formed into one great abolition locieiy, as we have seen tha 
Methodist was. 

The Assembly then goes on to state that the slaves are not at preient pre- 
pared to be IVee, — that they tenderly sympathiie with the portion of the 
church and country (hat has had this evil entailed upon them, when, m 
they say, " a great and the most virtuons part of the commanity AsaOK 
HLAVEET, and wish its extbbmihation." But they exhort them to com- 
mence immediately the work of instructing slaves, with a view to preparing 
them for ll'eedom, and to let no greater delay take place than *' a, regard to 
public welRuv indUpemably demands;" "to b« governed by no other 
considerations than an honest and impartioi regard to the happtneii of the 
injured party, uninffaenced by the expense and inconvenience vUkIi such 
regard may Involve." It warns against " unduly extending thit plea <f 
necemfy," — against making it a cover for the love and practice of ilati' 
try. It ends by recommending that any one who shall sell a tellon-Chria- 
tian without his consent be immediately diseiplined and suspended. 

If we consider that this was unanimouily adopted by slaveholders and 
all, and grant, as we certainly do, that it was adopted in alt honesty and 
good faith, we shall surely eipect something flrom it. We should expect 
fbrthwitb the organizing of a set of common schooU for the slave children ; 
for an efficient rcligiouB ministration ; for an entire discontinnance of 
trading in Christian slaves ; for laws which makq the family relations 
saored. Was any such thing done or attempted T Alas! Two years after 
this, came the adhi&sion at Missonni, and the increase of demand in 
the Southern slave-market, and the Internal slave-trade. Instead of 
school-teachers, they had slave-traders ; instead of gathering *cAod2(, tiiej 
gathered ilave-coffla. Instead of balhiitig aohool-houses, th^ built ilavt- 

"' n. ' ' " 31* 
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pent and ilaTe-prisons, jalb, tnrraooons, fttctorita, or wfakteier the trade 
pleasM to term tii«m ; and so went the plan of gndual emancipstion. 

In 1834, sixteen ye&tt after, » eommittee at the Sjnod of Kentuckj, in 
which state aUTsrj is generally SMiI to eiist in its mildest form, appointed 
to mote «■ report on the condition of the slaTes, gate (he fullowing picture 
of tlieir condition. Firat, as to their spiritual-condition, they eny : 

" After making all reasDnn^le allowances, our colored population can be 
considered, at«he most, but Bemi-hentheD. 

" Brutal stripes, and all the Tarious kinds of persona) indignities, ore 
not the only species of cruelty which slaiety licenses. The law does not 
recognize the &mi!y relations of the slare, and extends to him no protec- 
tion in the enjoyment of domestic endenrmentB, The. members of a alavft. 
femily may iK foreiUj separated, 90 that they shall never more meet nntil 
the final judgment. And cupidity often Induces the masters to practise wbat 
the law allows. Brothers and sisterB, parents and children, husbands and 
wiiCB, are torn asunder, and permitted lo see each other no more. These 
sots are daily occarring in the midst of us. The shrieks and the agony 
often wilaeesed od such occasions proclaim with a trumpet-tongue the 
iniquity and cruelty of cur system. The cries of these suflerers go op to 
the ears of the Lord of Saliaoth. There is not a neighborhood where these 
heartrending scenes are not displayed. There is not a tillage or road ^at 
does not behold the sad proceesion of manacled outcasts, whose chmna and 
moamrnl oonntmances tell that they are eiiled by fbrce from all that thnr 
hearts hold dear. Our church, jt»n i^, raised its tiuos of solemn warn- 
ing agunst this flagrant violation of erery prineiple of mercy, jastice,and 
humanity. Yet we blush to announce to yon and to the wwld, that this 
warning boa Iwen often disregarded, even by those who hold to our com- 
mnnion. Cases haie occurred, in our own denomination, where proftssors 
of the religion of mercy have torn the mother from her children, and sent 
her into a merciless and retumless exile. Tet acta of disoipline have rarely 
followed such conduct," 

' Hon. James 0. Bimey, for yenrs a resident of Kentucky, in ha pam- 
phlet, amends the word rardy by autietitnting never. What oonid show 
more phkinly Ihe utter inafficienc; of the past act of the Assembly, and the 
necessity of adopting some measures more efficient T In 1835, therefore, the 
subject WHS urged upon the General Assembly, entreating them to carry oat 
the principles and designs they had avowed in ISIS. 

Mr. Stuaii, of Illinois, in a speech he made npon the subject, said : 

" I hope this Assembly are prepared to come out fully and declare their 
sentiments, that slareliotdlng is a most Sagrant and heinous bin. Let as 
not pass it by in this indirect way, while bo many thousands and tens of 
thousands of our f^llow^creatures are writhing under the lash, often 
inflieted, too, by ministers and elders of the Presbyterian cborch. 
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" In thb ohnnh a man may Uke a fre»-boni «hiU, fbroe it away ft^>m lu 
parents, to irhom God gaye it in charge, Baying, ' Bring it up for me,' nnd 

k11 it as a beoat, or liold it in perpetual bond^e, and not onl; escape corpo. 
real punishment, but really be esteemed an eioellent Cliristiaa. Nitj, eien 
ministers of the Qospel and ilootors of divinitj ma; engage iu this unhuly 
IraSha, and yet auatain thmr higti and hoi; oalling. 

" Elilera, miniaters, and doctors of divinit;, are, with both hands, 
engfigcd in the practice." 

One would liave thonght faats tike theae, stated in a bod; of Christians, 
were enough to wake the dead ; but, alas '. we can become accUBtomed to 
Tev; avrful things. No action was . tnbeo upon these remonstrances, 
Ixeept to reTer them to a committee, to be reported on at the nextsession, in 
1886. 

The moderator of the Assembl; In 1836 nas a slaveholder. Dr. T. S. 
Wittierapmn, the Siime who said to the Hlilor of the Emancipator , " I 
draw my warrant from the eci'iptures of the Old and Xcw Testament to 
huld ni; slaves in bonJnge. The principle of huldiug llie heathen in Iwnd. 
age is recognized b; God, When the tardy process of the Llw is too long in 
redressing our gricFaaces, we at the Suuth have adopted the summary 
prooesH of Judge Lynch." ^ 

The majority of the oommittee appointed made a report as follows : ' 

" Wbereim the subjeot of slaver; is inseparabl; connected with the laws 
of muiy of the states in this Union, with which it is by no means proper 
for an eoclcsioatioal judicature to interfere, and inrolTes many considemtions 
in r^ard to which great diverail; of opinion and intensity of feeling are 
known to eiist in the churches represented in this Assembl; ; and whei'eaa 
there is great reason to believe that an; action on the part of this Assem- 
bl;, in reference to this subject, would tend to distiact and divide our 
ohnrches, and would probably in no wise promote the benefit of those whose 
welfire is immediately contemplated in the mematiata in question : 

" Therefore. ResoWed, 
, " 1. That it is not expedient Ibc (he Aesembl; to take an; fiirther order 
In relation to this subject. 

" 2. That na the notes which have been expunged from our public fonnn- 
Inries, and whiuh some of the memorials referred to the committee request 
to hnve restored, were introduoed irrcgularl;, never h:iJ the sanction of the 
church, and, Iheretbre, never possessed an; authorit;, the Oeneril Aasem- 
bly has no power, nor would the; think it expedient, to assign them a pl4kce 
in the anlhorizud standards of the church." 

The minority of the commitlee, the Rev. Messrs. Dicke; and Beman, 
reported aa tullows : 

" Raolved, 1. TIkat the bnying, selling, or holding a human being u 
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pnper^, 1« in the nght of Ood a hdoona An, ud oaght to snl^t the doer 
of it to the (wnBureB of the chnrch. 

" 2. Th&t it ie the duty of ererj one, and espeoitJIy of eveiy Chmtian, 
who m&j be iDToIied in this sin, to free himself fh)m its entaDglemeot with- 
oat delaj. 

"3, Tliat it ifl the duty of every one, especiaiiy of every ChristJiin, in the 
meekness and Grmness of the Gospei, to p!ead the cause of the poor and 
Deedy, by testifying ngaiqet the principle and practice of glaieboldiag, and 
to use his best endaiTore to deliver the ohurcb of God from tlie evil, and to 
briog about Ihe emancipation of the slaves in these Uoited States, aad 
throughout the world." 

The slaieboldiug delegates, to the unmber of fhrty-eight, met apart, and 
Sesolced, 

" That if the Oeneml Assembly shall ondertaka to exercise authority on 
the subject of slavery, so as to malce it an immorality, or shall io any vray 
declare that Christians are criminal in holding slaves, that a declaration 
shall be presented by the Southern delegation declining their jurisdiction in 
the cose, and our determination net to submit to such decision." 

In viev of these conflicting reports, the Assembly resolved as follows; 

"Inasmuch as (he constitution of the Presbytorian church, in its prelim- 
inary and fundamental principles, declares that no church judicatories 
ODght to pretend to make luws to bind the conacience in virtue of their own 
authority ; and as the urgency of the business of the Assembly, and the 
ebortneaa of the time during which they can continue in session, render It 
impossible to deliberate and decide Judicionaly on the subject of slaveiy in 
its relatioD to the church, therefore, Resolved, that tins whole sul^eot be 
indefinitely postponed." 

The amount of the slave-trade at the time when the General Assembly 
refhsed to act upon the subject of slavery at all may be inthrred from the 
following items. The Virginia Timtt, in an article published in this very 
year of tSE6, estimated the number of slaves exported for sale from that 
slate alone, during the twelve months preceding, at fbrty thousand. The 
JValeAtt (Miss.) Courier aays that in the same year the States of Alabama, 
Missouri, and Arkansas, imported two hundred and fifty thousand slaves 
from the more northern slotes. If we deduct from these all who may bo 
supposed to have emigrated with their masters, still nhat an immense trada 
is here indicated ! 

Two years after, the General Assembly, by a sudden and very unexpected 
movement, passed a vote exscinding, without trial, from the communion of 
the church, four syoods.comprising the most active and decided anti-slavery 
portions of the church. The reasons alleged were, doctrinal differences and 
ecclesiastical practices inconsislent with Preshyterianism. By this act abont 
five hundred ministers and sixty thousand members rere cut off from th« 
Pmbyteriou ehoroh. 
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That portion of lbs PreabytcHou oliuroh c&Ucd Kev Sahool, oonndering 
tiiu sot UDJost, refiiNd to KSeent to it, joined the exscinded sjnods, nnd 
formed themBeWes into the Nen f^chool Qeneral Assembly. !□ (hia com- 
munion odIj three Bbivehulding presbyteries reindDed ; in the old there 
vere between thirty And fovty. 

The course of the Oid Suliool Assembly, aRer the »parati<ni, in rtUtioD 
to tiie Buljtcl of sliiiery, raiiy be Iwst eipreaseJ by quoting one of their 
Tesoliitiuu^. jiit^sed in 1HJ5. Hiving some dntided ]inli-tiiav«ry mvmbvi'S in 
its boily, and heiug, moreover, aJilresseil on llie autiject of sliivery by asso- 
cijiled bodies, tbey presente'l, in tliie yenr, the rollowing delibeiate statement 
of their policy, (Minutes for 1815, p. 18.) 

" Resolced, 1. That tlie Geneml Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States nm origimtUy orgaiiiied, and has siuoe contmued tlie 
bond of union in the church, upon the conceded principle that the existence 
of domestic alatery, under the circumstances in nhich it is fbuod in the 
Southern portion of the country, is no bur to Christian oommunion. 

" 2. That tbe petitioos that ask the Assembly to make tbe holding of 
slaves in itself a matter of discipline do virtually require this judiontcry to 
dissolve itself, and abandon the organiintiun under which, by the Divine 
blessitig, it has so loog prospered. The tendency is evidently to separate 
Ibe Noiihern from the Southern portion of the churi;li — a result which 
every good Cbi'iatian mnst deplore, as tending to the ilisaolulion of the 
Union of our beloved country, and which every enlightened Christian will 
opp«s«, as brining about a ruinous and unneoesBary scblBm between breth- 
ren who nutintain a common faith. 

" Yeas, Ministers and Elders, 168. 
"Nays, " " " 13." 

It is scarcely necessary to add a comment to this very explicit deolanu 
tion. It is the piuinest possible disclaimer of any protest against slavery ; 
the plainest possible statement that the existence of the ecclesiastical orgiu^ 
izatiori is of more importance than ail the moral and social conaidcrattons 
which are involved in a full defence and practice ofAmertcan slavery. 

The neit year a large number of petitions and remonstrances were 
pi'fMinted, requesting the Assembly to utter additional testimony against 

In i-eply to the petitions, the General Assembly reaffirmed all their former 
testimonies on the subject of slavery for sixty years baod, and also affirmed 
that the previous yeitr's declaration must not be understuod as'n retraction 
of tliat testimony ; in other words, they expressed it as their opinion, in the 
wonis of I(il8, that slavery is " wholly opposed to iht lain of God," and 
"talally irTecoacilabU urith the prteepta of the Gotpel of Chritl ; " and 
yet that they " had formed their church organization upon the conceded 
principle that the existence of it, under the circumstances in which it is 
found in the Sonthem States of th« tTiuan, ii no bar to Christian oom- 
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Some mcmbera proteeted ogsimt this sotloQ. (Minatee, 1846. Ovcrtora 
No. 17.) 

CI nM hopes were at first entertdned oT the Nev School bod;. As a body, 
it was composed moBtty of anti-eUvery men. It had in it those synoda 
whoBO Miti-alaTery opinions and actions hud been, to say the lenat, one very 
efficient eause for their eioiaion from the Church. It had only tliree 
elaiebolding Presbyteries. The power was all in its own bands. Now, if 
ever, sua their time to cut this loatbaome encambrance wholly adrift, nod 
stand up, in this age of concession and coafbrmity to the world, a purely 
protesting chnivh, free from all complicity with this most dreadful national 
immorality. , ■ i : • .■ C • 

On the first session of (he General Assembly thia course was moet Tehe- 
mently urged, by many petitions and memorials. Tbcse memorials were 
referred to a. committee of decided anti-slavery men. The argument on one 
side wiis, that the time was now come to take decided measures to cut free 
wholly from all pro-slaiery complicity, and arow their principles with 
decision, even though it should repel all such churches traat their commu- 
nion as were not prepared for immediate emancipation. 

On the other hand, the majority of the conunitlee were nrged by oppos- 
ing considerations. The brethren i^m slave states made (o them repre- 
sentations somewhat alike to these ; " Brethren, our hearts ore with yon. 
We are with you in faith, in charity, in prayer. We sympathized in the 
injury that had been done yoo by eioision. We stood by you then, and are 
ready to stand by you still. We have no sympathy with the party that 
have expelled you, and we do not wish to go bock to them. As t^i thia 
matter of slavery, we do not differ from you. We consider it on evil. W« 
mourn and lament over it. We ^.re trying, by gradual and peaceable means, 
to exclude it from our chiirohes. We are going as &r in advanee of the 
sentiment of our churches as we consistently can. We cannot come up to 
more decided action without losing our hold over them, and, as we think, 
throwing back the cause of emancipation. If yoa begin in this decided 
manner, we cannot hold onr churches in the union ; they will divide, and 
go to the Old School." 

Here was a veiy strong plea, made by good and sincere men. It was an 
appeal, too, to the most generous feelings of the heart. It vras, ia effect, 
Baying, " Brothers, we stood by you, and fbught your battlee, when every. 
thing was going against you ; ond, now that you have the power in your 
hands, are you going to use it so as to coat ua out? " 

These men, strong anti-slavery men as they were, were affected. One 
member of the committee fiiresaw and feared the result. He felt and sug- 
gested that the course proposed conceded the whole question. The majority 
thought, on the whole, that it was best to postpone the subject. The com- 
mittee reported that the applicants, for reasons latisfiiotot; to themselves, 
had withdrawn their papers. 
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The neit yetr. In 1S89, the nbjeot iras resamed ; and it wm Rgsin urged 
that the Assembly shoald take high, and decided, and unmiatakabie groand; 
and aertainl;, if ire eonaider that all Ihia time not a nogle obnroh had 
emnncipat«l its slaves, and that the power <Tf the institution iraa eyerj- 
nhere stretching and groiring and InciBoeing, it woald certainl; seeni that 
something more efGoient was Decesaarj than a general anderstanding that 
the church agreed with the testimon; delivered in 1818. It waa stroDglj 
represented that it wae time something was done. This year the Assem- 
My decided to refer the sobject to Preihjlerieg, to do what thej deemed 
adTisable. The words employed were these : " Solemnlj referring the 
vhole aabject to the lower jadicaloriee, to take Bneh Mtion as in their 
judgment is most judicious, and adapted to remote the eTil.". The Rer. 
George Beecher mo^ed to insert the word moral before eril ; the; 

This brought, in 1840, a much larger number of memorials and peti- 
tions ; and ver; strong attempts were mode by the aboUtioBista to obtain 
some decided action. 

The committee this year reftrred to what had been done last year, and 
declared it inexpedient to do anything farther. The subject was indefinitely 
postponed. At this time it was resolved that the Assembly ahoald meet only 
once in three years. Accordingly, it did not meet till 1843. In 1843, 
several memorials were again presented, and some resolations offered to the 
Assembly, of which this was one (Uinatea of the General Assembly fcr 
1843, p. 15) : 

" Rceolied. That we aSectionately and earnestly urge npon the Hiniaters, 
BeaeioDB, Presbyteries, and Synods, connected with this Assembly, that they 
treat this as all other sins of great magnitade ; and by a diligent, kind, and 
feithfUl appUoation of the means which Qod has given them, by instruction, 
remonstrance, reproof, aad eflteUve discipline, seek to pariQi the charoh of 
this great iniquity." 

This resolution they declined. They passed tlie fbtiowing : 

" Whereas there is in this Assembly great diversity of opinion as to the 
proper and best mode of action on the subject of slavery ; and whereas, in 
such circumstances, any expression of sentiment would carry with it hnt 
little weight, OS it would be psieed by a small majority, and must operate 
to produce alienation and division ; and whereas the Assembly of 1839, with 
great nnanimlly, referred this whole subject to the lower judioalories, tn 
take such order us in their judgment might be adapted to remove the evil ; 
— Rescdved, Thai (he Assembly do n.ot thhik it for tbe edification of the 
eharch fbr this body to take any action on the iubjecl." 

Hey, however, passed the following : 

" Besolved, That the bshlonable amusement of promisonons dandng ia 

• QDodeL'i Hiituj oC (tie Qnal Struggle iHCwnin ttteSaa sad SfntJ. 
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■0 enttrely aDnriptanJ, and eminently and ntclusiTcly lliftt of ' the world 

which lieth in wickedaesa,' and so whoDf inconsiBtent with the spirit of 
Christ, aad with (hat prapriet; of Christian deportment and that puritj 
' of heart which his (hlloners are bound to mniDlun, as to render it not 
only improper and injurious tor professing ChriBtians either to parlalie 
ia it, or to quality their children for it, bj te-icbing them the 'art,' but 
also lo call for the hithful and judloiona exercise of discipUoe on the part 
of Church Sessions, when any of the members of their churches have 
been guilty." 

Thus has the matter gone on from year to year, ever wnce. 

In 18&6 we are sorry to lay that we can report no improvement in the 
action of the great eccleslBSttcal bodies on the subject of slavery, but 
rather deterioration. Notwithstanding all the aggreaaioos of BlaTery, and 
notwithstanding the constant developmenis of its horrible influence in oor- 
rupting and d^rading the oharacter of the nation, as seen in the mean, 
vulgar, assassja-like outrages in our national Congress, and the brutal, 
blood-thirsty, fiend-like prooeedings in Kansas, connived at and protected, 
if not directly sanctioned and In part instigated, by our natiooal govern. 
ment 1 — notwithstanding all this, the great ecclesiastical organizations 
seem 1e«s disposed than «ver b«f>>r« to take any efficient action on the 
subject. This was manifest in the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episoopnl Charoh North, held at Indianapolis during the spring of the 
present year, and in theQeaeralAssembliee of the Presbyterian Church, held 
•t New tork at about the same time. 

Trne, a very large minority in. the ftUthodist Conference resisted with 
great energy the action, or rather no aotion, of the majori^, and gave 
ftarless utlerauoe to the meet noble sentiments ; bnt in the final result the 
numbers were a^inst them. 

The same thing was true to some extent in the New School Prest^- 
terian General Aasembly, though here the anti-slavery utterances were, on 
the whole, inferior to these in the Methodist Conferenoe. In both bodies - 
the Packthreads, and Cnshiogs, and Calkera, and Bennies, are numerous, 
and have the predominant inHuence, while the Dioksons are fewer, and have 
far lees power. The representations, thereliire, in the body of the work, 
though very painful, are strictly Just. Individuals, everywhere in the free 
States, and In some of the slave states, are most earnestly struggling against 
the prevailing corruption ; but the ohnrchee, as such, are, for the moat 
part, still unmoved. There are churches free from this stun, but thsy are 

For an irnstration of Che lynching of Father Dioksou, see " Key to Dnda 
Tom's CaWn," Part UL, Chapter Vm. 
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